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Nebraska Yard Becomes Hall to Banquet Returned Soldiers 


How much does a community miss in the way of social and civic 
betterment because it lacks a place sufficiently public in character 
and of ample size to house the largest assemblage that may be 
brought together on an occasion of general interest ? Indeed, the 
question might assume this form: What does a community miss 
by not having such meetings? Because the lack of a meeting place 
may prevent the holding of the meetings. But if held in un- 
suitable places such gatherings fall short of achieving their fullest 
results and greatest benefits in a social and civic way. rsa 

Let us suppose a community banquet is to be held. Will it 
make any difference whether the 


when the object of a banquet, say, is to develop good feeling in: 
a community that object will be more nearly achieved by placing: 
the participants in their best ‘‘psychological’’ relation than it' 
would be by placing them indiscriminately or by allowing them! 
to range themselves in cliques and factions. : 

In other words, it is not altogether the place that determines: 
the success of a ‘‘get together’’ meeting; it is the conditions sur- 
rounding those who get together. This is illustrated by the ex-’ 
perience of the community of Cowles, Neb., whew it desired to: 
banquet its returned soldiers recently. The banquet was only; 


one feature of the welcoming 





banquet is given at tables where 
all the people may be seated side 
by side and face to face, or given 
as a ‘‘lap supper’’ where im- 
mediate friends and relatives, 
where cliques and factions flock 
by themselves, and thus lose the 
opportunity to get acquainted 
with their neighbors with the 
prospect of learning to like 
them? For.our part, if we were 
going to direct a community ban- 
quet we would serve it at tables, 
and we would have something to 
say about the seating, so that for 
once at least the trouble makers 
would be diluted among the 
peacemakers, instead of being 
concentrated in a solid block. In 
fact that is exactly what a ban- 
quet should be used for—to pro- 
mote good feeling, neighborli- 
ness, unity of purpose and gen- 
eral understanding; and if, ow- 
ing to lack of room or from any 
other cause, the community ban- 
quet is not so used, the commu- 
nity is the loser. 

There is no such thing as a 
community that does not need a 
central meeting place, and there 
are not many without such 
places. But the size and char- 
acter of these meeting places 
have not enlarged as the needs 
of the communities in which they 
are, have enlarged. The little 
red schoolhouse may have been 
large enough for the rural com- 
munity when residents were few 
and far between; but it has been 
too small for the uses of the aver- 
age community for a quarter of a 
century, and one can only guess 
how much of the factionalism of 
the average rural community has 
been due to the lack of an ap- 
propriate meeting place and the 
habit of meeting often. It may 
be that if each of the meetings 
held was started with a dinner, 
some of the old grudges would 

€ wiped out and fewer new ones 
would be engendered. In fact 











When the people of Cowles, Neb., wished 


and visited to their hearts’ content. 





local lumber yard of F. A. Good was transformed into a dining hall with the 
result that about 400 persons were seated at one table, where they feasted 


celebration, and it was found 
that the town had no hall or: 
room large enough to seat all. 
those who were expected to 
participate in the banquet. It: 
was deemed necessary, and wise-- 
ly so, we think, that the ban- 
quet be given in such a way as‘ 
not only to allow but to en- 
courage and promote good fel- 
lowship. Long tables were neec- 
essary in order that the ‘‘eats’’ 
might be enjoyed ‘‘face to 
face,’’ and the best and only 
place for affording this environ- 
ment was the F. A. Good lumber 
yard in Cowles. 

So everybody, his wife and 
his family posted to the lumber 
yard, bringing their ‘‘board’’ 
along. As will be seen from the 
accompanying illustrations, long 
tables were ranged in the con- 
creted alleys of the yard under- 
neath the projecting eaves of the 
sheds and room was thus pro- 
vided for 396 persons at the 
adults’ tables. Special tables 
were set for the children, who 
were not required to ‘‘set in’’ for 
the post-prandial part of the per- 
formance. A choir of forty voices 
did the ‘‘Long, Long Trail’’ 
honors and the woman mayor of 
Cowles, Mrs. James McBride, in 
happy phrases welcomed the re- 
turned heroes to their home vil- 
lage, presenting to them, an im- 
menge 4-foot gilded key to sym- 
bolize the freedom of the city 
thus tendered. 

F. A. Good, himself, was toast- 
master, and the responses made 
by the boys were happy indeed, 
each speaker combining an 
abundance of wit with appro- 
priate reference to the more seri- 
ous aspects of the subjects 
touched upon. From 5 o’elock 
until dark, June 10, the folk en- 
joyed themselves, and as the twi- 
light deepened a free ‘‘movie’’ 
show continued the entertain- 
ment until midnight. 


to banquet their returned soldiers the 
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This week we offer you the following specials in the airplane 
spruce we bought from U. S. Spruce Production Corpora- 
tion, at Vancouver, Wash. 


5-4x 4 and wider, 5 to 9 ft. 


300,000 4-4x4 and wider, favoring 6”, 8”, 10” 


Strong 10 and 12 ft. 
300 000 1 6-4x 6 and wider, 15 to 20 ft. 
* Favoring 10 and 12 ft. 
All Rough Clear Air Dried Spruce 


These offerings present big values for uses to which they may be suited. 


ILLAPA y UNSER (COMEANY 


Gen'l. Sales Office, Gasco Bldg., Mills: 
PORTLAND, OREGON RAYMOND, WASH. 
J. H, Baxter & Co. Babcock Lbr. Co. Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co. A. D. McDonald and 
San Francisco, Cal. Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. Wm. T. Osgood 
<< REPRESENTATIVES—————_> Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 
Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Co. Thor W. Sanborn Leslie J. Campbell '. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. Omaha, Neb. 0. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
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EFFICIENT advertising is merely the truth with 
a punch in it, and the Omen Lumber Co.’s adver- 
tising quoted in our retail department this week 
takes the old familiar comparison of past and pres- 
ent prices of hogs and lumber and puts a little 
fresh vim in its telling. 


ENGLAND, as the storied ‘‘ mistress of the seas,’’ 
seems to be losing her grip somewhat. She is send- 
ing Australian soldiers home in ships which forth- 
with turn around and sail back empty, says our 
Australian correspondent, altho Australian grain 
and timber are begging for cargo space. 

THE CANADIAN Forestry Association is seriously 
considering the proposition of establishing a car- 
rier pigeon service in connection with fire ranging 
activities in Canada, It is believed that they will 
prove useful and valuable where communication 
by*telephone or wireless is not available. 


Ir 1s encouraging at least again to have enough 
lumber charters during the week to make up a 
news item, It is significant in those published else- 
where in this issue that the three charters destined 
to the United Kingdom came from Canada and 
the five booked to go out from gulf ports are all 
destined for South American ports. 





THE War Department in one of its recent an- 
nouncements of sales of surplus material kindly 
explained for the benefit of the public that ‘‘shooks 
are box ends and shook lumber is lumber prepared 
for the manufacture of boxes and barrels.’? Now 
if it will tell us what staves and heading are we 


will be prepared to turn our attention to other 
matters. 

IN GOLF and some more serious occupations the 
‘¢follow thru’’ is essential. It seems to have been 
thoroly developed by the manual training school, 
of Springfield, Mo., which did not content itself 
with merely building miniature houses, but built 
a whole village and then elected a mayor and of- 
ficials for ‘‘Tiny Town’’ from among the pupils. 


THE TROUBLE with trees as a crop is that it takes 
a long time to get the money in the bank. The New 
England development of tree and cattle farming, 
in which the cattle pay current living expenses and 
the trees give a profit accumulation, is a clever 
solution of the problem as applied to that section. 
Such a combination of forestry and agriculture will 
probably be found common in the days to come 
when we are actually practicing commercial for- 
estry. 


IN AIRPLANE work it has sometimes been taken 
for granted that the wrapping of a wooden strut 
with cotton taping or with bakelized canvas is an 
expedient which will increase its strength. The 
Forest Products Laboratory after making some 
tests with the tape wrapping asserts that it had no 
appreciable effect and that canvas wrapping in- 
creased the buckling load and the deflection at the 
time of failure, but not in proportion to the in- 
creased weight. In other words, a volume of wood 
added equal to the volume of wrapping would have 
given better results. 


ONE OF the interesting developments in the use of 
motor trucks in the lumber industry is specializa- 
tion for logging work. A truck described in this 
issue has the creeping grip traction which enabled 
the military tanks to be independent of roads and 
also carries a winch which is available not merely 
for loading, but has a capacity for 2,500 feet of 
% inch wire rope and may be used for skidding 
logs in for reasonable distances within that limit. 
A tractor of this sort may also be used in pulling 
small and medium stumps, and larger stumps also, 
after they are shattered with dynamite; and while 
not so efficient for work on hard roads as the usual 
type of motor truck, it will go almost anywhere 
that a team of mules can pull a wagon, and will 
work effectively in softer ground than a team would 
find comfortable. 


Government Report Is Tonic to 
Building and General Business 


There is now in press at the Government printing 
office an important report, the issuance of which in 
the near future is an event awaited with consider- 
able interest. The report is entitled ‘‘ Economics of 
the Construction Industry,’’ and embodies a vast 
amount of data relating to prices and price ten- 
dencies affecting building, gathered for the pur- 
pose of combating the popular conception prevailing 
until recently that costs of building materials were 
unduly high and that it was the part of wisddm to 
defer construction until they should become lower. 
The investigation was conducted by the information 
and education service of the division of public works 
and construction development of the Department of 
Labor. On the basis of its investigation and study, 
the conclusion has been reached that construction 
in 1919 is fully justified on economic and financial 
grounds. Hard headed, practical men all over 
the country had already, by independent research 
and reasoning, reached the same conclusion, and had 
proceeded with needed building, but the confirma- 
tion of their judgment by this careful and thoro 
survey of conditions will be beneficial and encourage 
still further activity. The report, in a nutshell, 
backs up with facts and figures the proposition that 
the business men of the United States need not hesi- 
tate to-plan with view to an extended period of 
general prosperity. No period of depression or col- 
lapse of values need be feared, and the man who 


goes ‘‘full speed ahead’’ will gain an advantage 
over his procrastinating competitor that will far 
outweigh any slight decline in costs of produc- 
tion that can possibly take place. 

Apparently an independent study of building ma- 
terial costs has also been made by the price section 
of the War Trade Board and will soon be published, 
covering fifty classes of commodities, This analy- 
sis was made by Homer Hoyt, economist under Dr. 
W. C. Mitchell, of the price fixing section, and ap- 
parently reaches the same conclusion as the De- 
partment of Labor study, inasmuch as Mr. Hoyt 
contributes an interesting discussion of building 
costs to the July Nation’s Business, which con- 
cludes: 

‘Tt appears that high wages are at the bottom 
of nearly every high price and prices won’t come 
down until wages come down. * * * TI don’t 
recall when the American workman ever did sur- 
render his standards, and he is not likely to give 
in now when he has just won the greatest war in 
history. * * * TI think I will build that house 
right away.’’ 
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Lumber Advertising Quoted as 
a Model 


A representative of N. W. Ayer & Co., the Phila 
delphia advertising concern, made an interesting 
address on advertising before the Brick Manu 
facturers’ meeting in Chieago in February. In 
his remarks he referred in a very interesting way 
to the advertising done in behalf of lumber, and 
after recapitulating the associations who were 
doing such advertising, said: 

‘*The lumber indystry for instance, is spend 
ing vast sums of money to maintain a demand 
for frame construction. It is sueceeding. It has 
made the public believe that the most beautiful 
homes are built of wood—that brick houses are 
cold and prison-like. It has been very clever 
without making direct knocks against other types 
of construction. For instance, it has persuaded 
architects that they will be more successful if 
they design and specify for wood than if they 
design and specify for other building materials. 
The lumber industry has carried on a propaganda 
with the architect, the contractor, and the builder 
by sending them complete sets of plans and speci 
fications for houses and other buildings. This 
educational work is having its eect. I dare say 
there is very little such work being done by brick 
manufacturers either collectively or individually. 

* * * * 

‘“In my own home I notice the effect of their 
advertising. My wife told me only a few days 
ago that when we build she wants a frame house 
because frame houses can be made more artistic 
and homelike than houses made of brick or tile 
and that a frame house will cost us less than a 
brick or tile house. She even went so far as to 
point out to me the advertisements of wood con- 
struction and urged me to write for the plans and 
specifications offered by the lumber associations. 
She knows nothing of other building materials 
whatever, but she has read with interest the ad- 
vertising of the lumber interests and it has grad 
ually led her to the idea that what she wants is 
a frame house.’’ 

This speaker further said that in the first six 
months of 1918 (which was a poor building year) 
fourteen leading magazines of the country carried 
470,000 agate lines of space advertising building 
material. Of this volume the cement interests 
used about 31,000 lines, the lumber interests 66.- 
000 lines and brick and tile interests about 680 
lines. 


Waterproofing Value of Paints 
and Varnishes 


Henry A. Gardner, of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Research, technical experts for the paint in- 
dustry, has been making some interesting investi- 
gations of the waterproofing value of various 
coatings applied to wood. These tests were made 
upon spruce panels and also upon yellow poplar 
panels, and while primarily related to airplane 
work, are of general interest and value. The 
coatings tested included raw linseed oil, boiled 
linseed oil, four of the dopes used in waterproof- 
ing the fabrie of airplane wings, four kinds of 
enamel, shellae varnish, oil graphite and varnish 
graphite. The two last coatings have been 
largely used in England. In the oil graphite pro- 
cess a coating of black linseed oil finish is ap- 
plied and then dusted with graphite while in a 
tacky condition, two coats being applied this 
way. The varnish graphite surface was treated 
with two coats of No. 3 spar varnish with 20 per- 
cent of graphite, then dusted with graphite in a 
tacky state and polished with burlap to a bright, 
smooth surface. 

It was found that linseed oil either raw or 
boiled had very low waterproofing powers. The 
water appeared to pass thru it readily, by a 
cosmosis. The wing dopes included acetate dope, 
nitrate dope, nitrate dope with drying oil added, 
and the same oil dope with the addition of pig- 
ment. The two straight dopes were quite as per- 
vious to water as was linseed oil and had the 
further disadvantage of being more impervious 
to the passage of water from the wood in the 
subsequent drying process. The nitrate dope to 
which oil and pigment had been added was, how- 
ever, the most thoroly waterproof of any of the 
coatings applied, with the exception of one. of 
the enamels. This was true only in the moisture 
cabinet test, in which exposure was made to ex- 
treme air humidity and not in the actual soaking 
in water. Three of the four enamel coatings and 
two of the varnish coatings proved more water- 
proof. 


A second set of experiments was put thru in 
which three or four coatings of each kind were 
used, which increased the waterproofing quality 
to a remarkable degree. 

Prof. Gardner made no tests of the process de- 
vised at the Forest Products Laboratory whereby 
wood is coated with varnish and then coated with 
aluminum leaf, which secures a very high degree 
of moisture and water resistance. 

It has always been supposed that shellac var- 
nish was not waterproof because of the fact that 
a shellac coating promptly turns white when ex- 
posed to water. This appears merely to be a 
surface hydration, however, as the shellac coat- 
ing showed up very favorably in these tests 

The net results of value as applied to ordinary 
painting practice are that the addition of pig- 
ment increases the waterproofing capacity, prob- 
ably thru its tendency tb form a thicker coat 
upon the surfaee, and that while spar varnish 
has excellent waterproofing quality it is some- 
what exceeded in this regard by the standard type 
of enamel which has been developed in airplane 
work. 


Another Fiction Story with a 
Distinct Lumber Flavor 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to present 
to its readers in this issue another of those de- 
lightful fiction stories with a lumber flavor, a 
product of the pen of a gifted young lumberman, 
who finds time from his duties in the office of a big 
southern lumber concern to write an occasional 
short story. Two stories by this author previously 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were well 
received by its readers, a number of whom ex- 
pressed a desire for more of the same kind, ‘‘ Heart 
Stock,’’ printed on pages 48-50 of this issue, with 
its setting in a busy, bustling southern pine opera 
tion, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN trusts, will be 
found of more than ordinary interest, and it hopes 
to present other stories from the same author in 
future issues, 





HEARING ON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE BILL 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Washington, D. C., July 10.—A hearing 
has been arranged for next Monday before 
a joint meeting of the House committee on 
labor and the Senate committee on educa- 
tion and labor at which lumbermen have 
been invited to appear and discuss the pro- 
visions of the separate bill introduced to 
perpetuate the United States Employment 
Service. This measure is distinct from the 
appropriation item in the sundry civil bill, 
allowing $400,000 for continuing the work 
of the employment service during the new 
fiscal year. 

Congress has been flooded with letters, 
telegrams and petitions for and against the 
employment service. 

Many lumbermen have gone on record 
against its perpetuation as a permanent es- 
tablishment. England has such a perma- 
nent establishment and this fact is one of 
the strong arguments of its supporters. 











Kiln Drying Lumber for 
Best Results 


That a good many manufacturers of wooden 
product have come to an appreciation of the fact 
that it should be turned out with as nearly as pos- 
sible the average moisture content of the wood 
which will be maintained in use is indicated by the 
fact that from time to time the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN receives inquiries as to methods of securing 
and measuring this condition. 

The article published on pages 54 and 55 in this 
issue, by Arthur Koehler, one of the specialists of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, not 
only emphasizes the importance of this matter but 
gives the data which will secure a close approxima- 
tion of the desired results, 

There is one minor point which the AMERICAN 
[LUMBERMAN believes Mr. Koehler has not made 
sufficiently clear to the reader, probably because he 
himself so thoroly understands it. This is where 
he says that the rate of evaporation from*the sur- 
face of the material in the kiln should not be much 
greater than the rate of transfusion of moisture 


from the interior to the surface, but should be 
somewhat greater, or drying would practically cease, 
Immediately afterwards he sets up an instance in 
which a condition of 10 percent of moisture has 
been reached in the outer portion, while the in- 
terior still has 35 percent of moisture and in 
dicates temperature and humidity combinations 
which will prevent the moisture near the surface 
from falling Lelow 10 percent. He asserts, however, 
that if the circulation of air is good, the moisture 
will continue to from the interior to the 
surface of the piece and be evaporated from the 
surface, 


come 


The point which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
wishes to emphasize is that capillary attraction 
is the agency which brings the water from the in- 
terior to the surface and that it acts by difference 
of tension, An unlighted lampwick remains sat- 
urated with oil, but the oil remains stationary if 
the lamp is not lighted. When alight, the con 
sumption of the oil at the top reduces the per- 
centage of saturation and this condition progress 
ively diminishes down the wick toward the sur- 
face of the oil, with the result that the tension 
pulls the oil upward thru the wick at a steady rate 
of flow, 

In the drying of a green piece of wood, the con- 
dition is somewhat different in that the only supply 
of moisture is within the capillary cells of the wood 
structure itself. Surface drying must, therefore, 
be at a greater rate than the movement of moisture 
from the deeper interior because it must at the 
same time accomplish a reduction of the amount of 
moisture in the parts nearer the surface. If, how- 
ever, this drying has been so rapid that such an 
extreme difference exists as that between 10 and 35 
percent, regulation of the kiln to check reduction 
of the surface of moisture below 10 percent will 
temporarily suspend evaporation from the surface, 
The capillary transfusion however, will presently 
lower the 35 percent condition of moisture by bring 
ing a portion of it to the surface, increasing the per- 
centage there somewhat above 10 percent, and when 
this occurs the surface evaporation will gradually 
begin again, 

The article as published in this issue should 
he brought particularly to the attention of the men 
in charge of dry kiln operation and be earefully 
preserved for frequent reference. 


Technical Opportunities in the 
Lumber Industry 


Maj. H. B. Oakleaf, a 1908 graduate from the 
Biltmore Forest School, whose war experience 
was in the air service, has an interesting article 
in the June issue of the Biltmorean on special 
opportunities for forest engineers in the lumber 
industry. He suggests that their technical 
knowledge as specialized along the lines indicated 
should be of service in sawmill design, cost find- 
ing work, dry kiln design and operation, the seal- 
ing and grading of logs, the expert selling of lum- 
ber, the development of timber insurance, and 
wood impregnation for both preservative and fire 
retardant results. 

On the subject of sawmill design the Major 
states that known labor saving devices in the 
aggregate are capable of reducing the cost of 
lumber manufacture from 30 to 35 percent, but 
only about 5 percent of Douglas fir lumber is 
manufactured today under the most favorable 
mechanical conditions and this is true in other 
lumber manufacturing sections. Regarding dry 
kilns he says that the work of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison has established 
rather definitely proper methods of technic, but 
that the next step necessary is to apply this 
knowledge to practice, as he ventures to guess 
that only about 5 percent of the dry kilns of the 
country are being operated at reasonable effici- 
ency at the present time. 

This writer also claims, and with reason, that a 
forester who had specialized somewhat in tree 
diseases and insect damage, as well as in mensura- 
tion would make a much more valuable log scaler 
and grader than one whose skill had been derived 
entirely from unaided experience. This is an 
attractive field for forestry graduates because 
excellent wages are usually paid. 

It is, of course, obvious that lumber salesman- 
ship of the most useful sort involves highly ex- 
pert knowledge of the various kinds of lumber 
and their practical uses. There is an excellent 


opportunity here for the forest engineer, not 
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merely in the present avenues of distribution, 
but in developing wider markets for dimension 
product, which not only utilizes more of the log 
in manufacture, but also eliminates the payment 
of freight upon waste product. 

Maj. Oakleaf believes that timber insurance 
is to be an important factor in the near future 
and that there is room even at the present time 
for expert specialization in this direction. 

On the subject of expert cost finding this 
writer is especially interesting and is therefore 
quoted in full: 

‘¢These specialists are needed both in the mill 
and in the woods. They would differ from pub- 
lie accountants, in that they would not only look 
for leaks and errors in accounting, but their in- 
vestigations and recommendations would be used 
to indicate whether it pays to perform this or 
that particular operation. They would compile 
detailed costs of manufacture which would per- 
mit the sales manager to make an intelligent bid 


on special orders by preparing figures on the cost 
of sawing, sorting and transportation to each de- 
partment, kiln drying, machining, loading, depre- 
ciation in grade, and other facters which enter 
into the cost of manufacturing a single item. A 
detailed statement so compiled would show the 
loss in breakage and trimming of each elass of 
product, the percentage of grades each class of 
logs will yield, and other data pertaining to the 
cost of getting out each 1,000 feet of lumber of 
any particular grade or size. It seems needless 
to say that few, if any, mills have this class of 
data available at the present time. Information 
of this kind would also be of enormous value in 
intelligently and profitably inaugurating the 
bonus, profit sharing and other wage schemes 
which heve already been introduced in some mills 
and may eventually be employed in the mills in 
all regions. 

‘<TIn the woods, many loggers are leaving logs 
that should be taken out or taking out logs that 


should be left, because of the lack of accurate 
cost and value data necessary in determining 
quickly the merchantability of a given log. These 
figures must be worked out in general for the 
timbered area, and then modified slightly for 
each ‘setting.’ Specialists in logging costs and 
log values are necessary properly to do this work. 
If it is not done systematically, it is entirely 
guess work and guess work is never good business. 

“*A good stiff course in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting along with forestry, would give a de- 
sirable foundation for this work. . Sawmill and 
logging bookkeeping systems are probably the 
worst of any industry doing business on such a 
large scale, and it is this lax method of cost keep- 
ing that has fostered the inefficiency and price 
cutting which has so demoralized the industry in 
the past. A good set of books intelligently used, 
next to an unlimited bank account, is the best 
insurance against failure that a lumber manu- 
faeturer ean find.’’ 





Stabilize the Market and Assure Prosperity of the Industry 


No thinking person believes that lumber 
prices will again get back to the old pre-war 
levels any more than prices on other commodities 
will get back to those levels, at least for several 
vears; and the people generally are convinced 
that the country is in for a long period of pre- 
vailing high prices. There is no question but 
that the costs of production of lumber are so much 
higher today than they ever have been before 
that even with present high prices there can be 
no unreasonable margin of profit. At the same 
time there is a point beyond which it is not safe 
for lumber prices to go. 

The statement has been published and given 
more or less wide circulation that the building 
boom that had been inaugurated all over the 
country is dead. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
can not agree with that statement. Reports from 
every section of the United States indicate a 
tremendous building movement that is limited 
only by the ability of builders to secure materials 
and workmen. A Texas retailer who visited the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week 
said that his own company, which is doing 
business in a medium sized Texas city, had more 
than a half dozen houses sold on which construc- 
tion was being delayed because of the inability 
to secure carpenters. Similar reports have come 
from other seetions and everywhere there is a 
great building movement in progress and it is 
certainly not correct to say that the building 
boom is dead. 

There is a great shortage of houses thruout 
the United States in city, town and hamlet alike, 
and until this shortage has been overcome build- 
ing will go forward even in the face of extremely 
high prices of materials and labor. There is.no 
doubt, however, but that it will go forward with 
greater expedition if prices of lumber are stabil- 
ized and buyers can have assurance that there 
will be no advances during some fixed period. 
In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week is in receipt of a letter from O. D. 
Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett Lumber 
Co., lumber dealer at Indianapolis, Ind., that is 
of more than ordinary interest and is given in full 
below: 

‘‘The writer has given considerable 

. thought to the present lumber situation and 
the high prices now in effect and, having 
some positive convictions on the subject, 
asks permission to inflict his views on you, in 
order that it may be brought to the attention 
of the manufacturers. 

‘*T believe that prices are now as high as 
they should go and much better for the 
future of the industry if the brakes are ap- 
plied as any further advance, in my judg- 
ment, can not long be maintained, and every 
branch of the industry will be affected when 
the drop comes. 

‘«The average retailer wants the manufac- 
turer to make money; but heretofore at dif- 
ferent periods, since the writer has been in 
the retail lumber business, a disposition on 
the part of the manufacturer to add every 
cent the traffic will bear has resulted in a 
breakdown. 

‘‘The old adage that ‘the last straw will 
break the camel’s back’ and ‘the last pound 
will break the beam’ applies to the situation 


we have confronting us today in the lum- 
ber business. We appreciate the fact that it 
is possible for the manufacturer to get al- 
most any price if he has the goods the buyer 
wants, but, as we see it, the present volume 
of business is going into the retail yards on 
deferred orders and to buyers who thought 
the top had been reached some time ago and 
who are now forced into the market to fill 
up their empty bins. 

‘¢ As soon as the yards have been stocked, 
then this present flurry of orders will sub- 
side and if, as a result of the present prices, 
builders decline to buy, as they are already 
showing inclination to do, the retailer will 
be out of the market for the balance of the 
season, the manufacturers’ stocks will in- 
crease and as a result the market will break 
to the detriment of all lines in the lumber 
business. 

‘“We are not prompted to make this sug- 
gestion from a selfish standpoint as we have 
in the yard and have bought enough lumber 
to take care of a normal business for the 
balance of the season, and all, with the excep- 
tion of one or two cars, at prices in effect be- 
fore the recent advances. 

‘*We feel that close to the limit has been 
reached and that in the interest of the manu- 
facturers themselves, the retailers, and wood- 
working establishments, the market should 
be stabilized if it is possible to do so. 

‘On account of the unusual conditions, the 
shortage of stocks and the possible foreign 
demand we realize that the manufacturers 
may be able to market their product, and if 
prices go higher, it will be at the expense of 
the retail dealers, especially in the larger 
centers. 

‘¢The manufacturers will claim that manu- 
turing costs have increased, but they have 
not increased in proportion to the recent ad- 
vances and we believe that it would be much 
better, even in the face of increased manu- 
facturing cost, for the manufacturers to do 
business for a few months on a less margin 
rather than to let the market run away, 
with the inevitable drop that will come as a 
result, and which will be serious not only in 
the loss to the retailers covering the stock 
they have in their yards, but in the time it 
will take the market to stabilize, as con- 
sumers will not buy on a declining market. 

‘*Briefly summarizing, we feel that with 
some equalization on items that have ad- 
vanced out of all proportion to their worth, 
the present market could be maintained and 
it will be much better for both the manu- 
facturer and retailer to hold prices at a point 
where the consuming public will buy, than to 
let them get beyond the range of reason with 
the inevitable result that will follow. 

‘tT believe the sentiment I have expressed 
is in the minds of most retailers and many 
manufacturers and the question is whether 
anything can or will be done to save the 
situation.’’ 

In the same mail that brought that letter from 
this dealer who is well known thruout the middle 
West there came to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
letter from probably the largest producer of 
southern pine in the United States that indi- 
cates that manufacturers are beginning to give 
serious thought to the question heretofore edi- 
torially discussed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
and that was the subject of the letter from the 


retailer given above. This letter from the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., con- 
tained a copy of a letter sent out by the presi- 
dent of that company to its sales representatives 
indicating its policy in relation to stablizing the 
market. This letter from Mr. Long is of suffi- 
cient interest to the trade to be printed in full 
and it is given below: 

‘*While we believe our present prices are 
lower than the average manufacturer of yel- 
low pine lumber in our class, and while we 
know the tendency is to higher prices, yet it 
is our very strong conviction that it would 
be better for the trade in general if prices 
were more stable, and we are disposed to use 
our influence to that end. Therefore, this is 
to announce to the trade that our prices on 
our yellow pine lumber, until Aug. 15, will 
be no higher than now. 

‘«We are unable to prediet” what the mar- 
ket and manufacturing conditions on yel- 
low pine lumber will be after that date, but 
it shall be our policy to endeavor to pro 
tect our trade by stable prices on yellow pine 
lumber for successive periods of thirty days, 
if humanly possible. 

‘‘It being the policy of our eompany to 
render prompt service, it shall not be our 
thought to take orders that we ean not rea- 
sonably expect to ship within thirty days 
after acceptance.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. has set an example worthy 
of emulation by manufacturers of lumber gen- 
erally and believes that if this example is fol- 
lowed the entire industry will profit thereby. 

There is no question but ‘that lumber can be 
sold and will be sold at prices higher than those 
prevailing at this time. Pegging these prices at 
the present basis, however, at least until production 
costs again increase, and smoothing out any in- 
equalities that may exist, will assure distributers ef 
the good faith of the manufacturers and in turn 
will make it possible for the distributers to relieve 
the fears of the consumers and thus keep the build- 
ing movement in progress. 

The important question before the lumber trade 
today is the continuation of the splendid building 
program that is now under way thruout our coun- 
try. Not only are we interested in it as citizens 
but the future welfare of our business is dependent 
upon it. The public is in the mood to buy and has 
the money. The distributer wants to supply the 
demand. The manufacturer wants to sell the lum- 
ber and this, the second largest industry in the 
United States, employing so many men, has an 
obligation toward the employees as well as an obli- 
gation to the stockholders and owners, so that the 
question of price interlaced as it is with the de- 
mand today ig one that should receive the careful 
consideration of every manufacturer and distribu- 
ter as well. The customers of the lumber manufac- 
turer and distributer are the citizens of our coun- 
try and they must be made to feel that the goods 
that they receive are sold to them at prices that 
are fair and so thoroly satisfied that they will 
continue to be customers and enable the lumber 
trade to secure its fair share of the distribution 
of the returns from the great harvest that is in 
sight and from the high price that labor is com- 
manding in every line of industry. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS: 


The General Outlook 


Trade and industry continue to increase in 
activity and confidence in the maintenance of 
this activity and in the stability of current prices 
thruout this year is strengthening. Hay and win- 
ter wheat have largely been harvested; the out- 
look for the corn crop is good, and, all in all, 
crop prospects continue most excellent. The up- 
ward trend in price continues. In reviewing the 
situation one market authority says, ‘‘Shipments 
of dry goods and general merchandise during 
June were in excess of the corresponding month 
in 1918 and showed very large gains over any 
previous June. Regardless of the fact that com- 
modities continue to rise, general salesmen report 
that there is a feeling of confidence and security 
thruout the country. Certain prominent mills 
have priced percales on a basis higher than at 
any time during the war. Some sateen linings are 
100 percent higher than prices of three months 
ago.’’ The great and growing foreign demand 
has much to do with maintaining the present price 
level and is an important factor in advances. 
Production of many commodities, on the other 
hand, is restricted in no small measure by lack 
of labor and because of the retarding effect of 
high taxation on production. 


Market for Southern Pine 


The volume of sales of southern pine is re- 
stricted only by the willingness of the manufac- 
turers to accept orders. The scarcity of finish, 
flooring, partition and many of the other items 
used in house building is very great and thére is 
no immediate relief in sight. Stocks in manu- 
facturers’ hands thruout the country are small 
and badly broken. The price situation, so far as 
it relates to southern pine, in all probability is 
the most unique in the history of the industry. 
Manufacturers in many cases are waiting for 
buyers to bid for such lumber as they have avail- 
able for sale, and the fact that once it becomes 
known that there is some lumber for sale and 
there are a number of bidders has much to do 
with the prices obtained for many items. This 
also accounts for the wide variation in f. o. b. 
mill prices obtained by competing mills. The 
manufacturers contend that the market has been 
taken out of their hands, and on the other hand, 
the buyers contend that they must have the lum- 
ber; and thus it is that there is no stability in 
sight for the market. Probably the largest manu- 
facturer of southern pine has pegged the price 
until Aug. 15 and if this action is adopted by 
others the situation may be stabilized. There 
was the usual fourth of July close down, and 
consequently a decrease in production. Produc- 
tion may be increased from now on, provided 
weather conditions are better, but this increase 
in production will probably come largely from 
the resumption of operation by the smaller mills, 
tho it is true that many of the large mills have 
recently been closed by wet weather. Production 
is materially retarded by the peculiar operations 
of the present tax law, a situation that shows no 
immediate chance of change. For the week ended 
July 4, a group of 162 mills reported to the 
Southern Pine Association that orders were 
booked for 69,275,000 feet; that shipments were 
72,205,000 feet and that production was 61,872,- 
000 feet. Normal production of these mills is 
estimated at 98,987,000 feet. 


In the Hardwood Field 


Buyers and sellers, east, west, north and south, 
all agree upon one thing, and that one thing is 
that the demand for hardwood lumber is in ex- 
cess of the “supply available for sale. Prices 
change so rapidly that there is no set market for 
most items of hardwood, and in fact prices are 
almost always made to fit individual sales. Pro- 
duction in the South continues to be held back 
materially in most places by wet weather. For 
example, a southern hardwood manufacturer, in 
speaking of conditions recently, had the following 
to say: ‘‘We are having the wettest weather in 
the history of the weather bureau for June, and 
I have not operated enough to make cigar money. 
Bridges and culverts are washed out as fast as 
they can be put back, but I hope it will be dry 
some day.’’ While operations in the North have 
not been curtailed to such an extent as in the 
South by wet weather, the production is consid- 
erably less than sales and as a result stocks of 
lumber on hand are steadily diminishing. The 
heaviest sellers among the northern woods are 
birch, hard maple and soft elm. Statistics gath- 


ered by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association show that on March 1 the 
members of the association had on hand 182,700,- 
000 feet of hardwood, which on June 1 was re- 
duced to 154,300,000 feet. That is, during this 
period stocks in hands of manufacturers were 
reduced to 28,400,000 feet, or approximately 15 
percent. Production of hardwood lumber is on a 
lesser scale than in 1918. 


The Hemlock Situation 


The demand for hemlock continues active and 
prices realized vary with rapidity because of the 
changing market. On March 1 statistics compiled 
by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association show that its members had 
on hand 180,000,000 feet of hemlock. The hem- 
lock lumber on hand on June 1 was reduced to 
106,000,000 feet, a decrease of 74,000,000 feet. 
This shows very well how fast buyers have been 
taking up stocks of hemlock lumber and is typical 
of the situation in all hemlock producing districts. 
At present in the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association territory the produc- 
tion of hemlock is about one-half of normal for 
this season. Orders booked are well in excess of 
production, 


Notes on White Pine 


The demand for white pine continues good and 
manufacturers have advanced prices upon items 
in most demand. Sales are being made carefully 
and the producers are very chary about booking 
orders for future delivery. The need for care in 
booking orders is well shown by statistics com- 
piled by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which show that up to June 28, this year, 
shipments have been 108,500,000 feet of lumber 
and 33,481,000 lath, while production for the same 
period has been only 87,265,000 feet of lumber 
and 13,868,000 lath. In Canada the demand for 
white pine is keen and is especially good from 
United States sources. The impending car short- 
age is beginning to appear in the North, tho as 
yet it is not serious. For the week ended June 
28 a group of twelve mills in the North shipped 
6,285,000 feet of lumber and 1,788,000 lath, com- 
pared with 6,687,000 feet of lumber and 2,230,000 
lath the previous week. Orders were booked for 
3,452,000 feet, slightly less than for the previous 
week. Production of the same mills was 6,693,000 
feet of lumber and 2,114,000 lath, compared with 
7,878,000 feet of lumber and 1,445,000 lath for the 
previous week. 


With the North Carolina Pine Trade 


Despite the holiday season and the usual slack- 
ening in demand around the first of the month, 
the North Carolina pine mills have been able to 
sell stock readily, and the market has experi- 
enced a further tightening up. The greatest de- 
mand is for the lumber that enters into house 
building or the manufacture of interior trim. 
Prices continue to advance and changes have been 
so rapid that there is a wide spread between the 
high and low prices obtained by different mills 
for the same grade. There is a growing searcity 
of lumber of all kinds at the mills and this has a 
tendeney to keep the market very firm. On May 
1 twenty-five mills had on hand 29,400,000 feet of 


‘rough lumber, but on June 1 this had been re- 


dueed to 21,400,000 feet. On May 1 these same 
mills had a surplus of dressed stock of 1,200,000 
feet, but on June 1 this group was oversold 2,500,- 
000 feet of dressed lumber. As the volume of 
business booked during June was very large, and 
production showed no material increase, it is rea- 
sonable to estimate that the surplus of rough 
lumber, largely in the lower grades, on July 1 
was much smaller and the oversold condition of 
dressed lumber much larger. Total orders booked 
by forty-five mills during June (up to June 28) 
were 51,322,644 feet, or 82 percent above actual 
production and 57 percent above shipments. Ship- 
ments during this period amounted to 32,743,372 
feet, while actual production was only 28,214,059 
feet. Normal production of these mills should 
have been 73,000,000 feet. 


In the Western Pines Trade 


Despite the fact that prices on western pines 
are continually shifting, the demand continues to 
be in excess of the supply of stock offered. In 
California the volume of orders booked may be 
considered heavy, bearing in mind the amount of 
stock that remains unsold at the mills. So far 
this year, orders booked by the mills in California 


and southern Oregon have exceeded production 
by a comfortable margin, which in turn has ex- 
ceeded shipments slightly, thus rendering it im- 
possible for the manufacturers to better the 
broken condition of stocks. Retailers in the mid- 
dle West and even in a part of Texas are showing 
more and more interest in lumber from California. 
A number of the yards are carrying a good deal 
of California white pine for various purposes and 
especially esteem it in the shape of shiplap. One 
Texas retailer informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week that he is seriously considering 
putting in a stock of California white pine finish 
as he finds it impossible to obtain southern pine. 
In the Inland Empire the movement of No. 4 
boards has been especially active, tho any lum- 
ber that the mills are willing to take orders for 
is easily disposed of. For the week ended June 
28 a group of thirty-three Inland Empire mills 
booked orders for 29,350,000 feet, shipped 24,- 
050,000 feet, and produced 27,185,000 feet. Actual 
production was approximately equal to normal 
production. Prices have advanced considerably 
on some items, and especially on some sizes of fir 
and larch timbers. The demand for clear larch 
flooring has materially increased and prices are 
very firm. 


Douglas Fir Situation 


Business for the week in the Douglas fir field 
has been limited by the July shutdown, but manu- 
facturers have not the slightest difficulty in se- 
curing orders for all of the lumber that they are 
willing to sell. A number of sellers have adopted 
the policy of limiting the amount of such items as 
flooring that will be shipped in each ear, in order 
to make the restricted supply go further. Statis- 
ties show that for a group of mills, production 
from Jan. 4 to June 21 has been approximately 
1,550,000,000 feet, while shipments have been 
1,638,000,000 feet. In this time orders were 
booked for 1,803,000,000 feet. It is thus very 
plainly evident that stocks which were none too 
large the first of the year have been further 
broken and reduced by shipments, and that the 
mills still have on hand orders for approximately 
as much lumber as is carried in stock in normal 
times. The car supply on the Pacifie coast has in- 
creased. For the week ended June 28 a group of 
121 mills report actual production of 76,815,000 
feet as compared with normal production of 83,- 
000,000 feet. Orders were booked for 70,000,000 
feet, while total shipments exceeded 78,000,000 
feet. The volume of orders placed does not rep- 
resent a real slackening in the demand but is the 
result of the inability of manufacturers to fill a 
greater volume of orders within a reasonable 
time. Prices have advanced. 


Cypress Trade Pointers 


Each week witnesses increasing strength in 
the cypress market. Manufacturers are unable 
to increase production as fast as the demand has 
developed, with the result that customers are 
finding it difficult to get the manufacturers to 
accept all of the business offered, and when an 
order is accepted it is not at all uncommon for 
the shipper to prune down the amount of the 
items in most demand. In some buying centers 
the factory trade is not very brisk, but taking 
the country as a whole the purchase of cypress 
for factory requirements is very brisk and strong 
prices are being realized. The retail demand 
for cypress is also exeellent. Prices change 
rapidly because of the demand and quotations 
vary considerably over a very short period. 


Shingle and Lath Trade 


The demand for lath continues to increase with 
the result that supplies in the hands of manu- 
facturers are relatively small and prices have 
shown further advances in numerous consuming 
markets. The red cedar shingle market is very 
firm with a decidedly upward price trend, espe- 
cially for *A* shingles. In fact, the spread in 
price between clears and *A* ranges from 25 
to 30 cents as compared with a spread of $1 
several weeks ago. Due to scarcity and an in- 
crease in demand, *A* shingles are now selling 
at the highest price on record. The demand for 
shingles has somewhat increased but the upward 
tendency of the market is more largely caused 
by the decrease in ae resulting from 
the July shutdown of the mills. White cedar 
shingles continue to sell well at firm prices and 
the same is true of cypress shingles. The demand 
for pine shingles has increased somewhat and 
this market also is firm. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


BEST WAY TO SAW WAGON AXLES 


Thru your Query and Comment columns I was won- 
dering whether we could not get the correct way of 
sawing wagon axles out of the log. We have some 
very fine maple and have a chance to secure an order 
for these, but having had no experience in sawing them 
thought we might get the correct way thru your 
valued journal, for we know there is a way to do this 
and get all out of the log without any waste.—INQuIRY 
No. 40. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would judge that 
the maple would be cut into suitable thickness for 
the thickness of the axle, and the axle pattern 
would then be laid upon these flitches and marked 
being so arranged as to reduce waste and then being 
cut out with a band saw. This is practically the 
method used in cutting out irregular furniture 
dimension, altho, of course, there is considerable 
difficulty with wagon axles because of the large 
size of the pattern with respect to the stock. 1f any 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have any 
ideas on this matter which will be of assistance 
they will be appreciated.—Ep1Tor. | 


A NEW ESTIMATING FORM WANTED 


We have been adhering to the duplicate book form 
ef estimating which has been perfectly satisfactory. 
but it entails more or less recopying and as we see it 
we should from an economical and uptodate standpoint 
make a change. 

Now we have several copies collected from our com- 
petitive yards, but we are unable to find something 
suitable to our minds. 

Especially do we dislike the delivery record, which 
is extremely plain and simple in our old form. 

Our object in informing you of this insignificant 
matter is to ascertain if you know of a system some- 
where applicable for a city with a business ranging 
from $10,000 to $20,000 a month.—INQuiIRyY No. 53. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large Washing- 
ton lumber retailer. There are many varieties of 
forms for the estimating of house bills, altho a 
marked similarity runs thru most of them. Such 
a form in addition to affording facilities for making 
up the original estimate should include convenient 
methods of keeping track of material deliveries, 
with ample room also for the addition of extras to 
the original bill. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know what 
forms have been under consideration but will sub- 
mit the form devised by J. W. Barry, which is one 
of the best and most complete in its knowledge. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, would be 
pleased to receive suggestions from its readers 
who have estimate books or forms which have 
proved satisfactory for their own use.—EpIToR. ] 


LAMINATED WOOD AUTO WHEELS 

I take the liberty of addressing you and asking 
your assistance in finding a lumber firm which is able 
to manufacture automobile wood wheels for me. The 
United States Government will shortly grant me 
patents for an automobile wood wheel made of multi- 
ple laminated wood. It is my idea to make such wheels 
ef eight or more thin sheets of veneer which are glued 
together with a waterproof glue in such a way that 
the grain of the wood of each sheet runs in a different 
angle, the whole forming one continuous round disc, 
to the outside of which are fastened the steel rims 
in the same way as at present. 

This is possible now with the new waterproof glue 
as perfected during the war and as used by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Hickory wood is practically extinct and the automo- 
bile manufacturers are looking for good substitutes. 
Steel wheels and wire wheels are too heavy and too 
expensive and there is a very great opportunity for the 
right party to establish a new industry. Veneer manu- 
facturers in my opinion have all the facilities necessary 
and very little or no experimental work would be 
required. There is an unlimited market waiting for this 
article. 

I wish you would be good enough to write me an 
article in your paper concerning this matter to enable 
me to find the right party. Any other assistance you 
might give me will be highly appreciated. 

For your further information I enclose a blueprint 
giving you an idea how such a wheel will look when 
finished.—INquiry No. 40. 

[The above letter comes from a mechanical en- 
gineer who is also a member of the Society of Au- 
tomotive Engineers. The above letter is accom- 
panied by a circular explaining the blueprint. His 
blueprint shows that the wheel as built up is 
lightened somewhat in weight by interior air spaces 
near the rim in some of the interior laminations. 
The built-up veneer dise is shown in these blue- 
prints to take the hub flanges and rim bolts direct 
without any local reinforcement. Inasmuch as the 
chief torsional strain in the rear or driving wheels 
is near the center it might be found desirable to 
have further reinforcement near the hub. 

There is, of course, no good reason why a wooden 
dise can not be built up with veneer waterproof- 
ing glue which should be even more satisfactory 
than the pressed steel discs which recently have 
been introduced. A wheel of this sort could, of 
course, be easily provided with figured veneer for 
the outer surface and finished in natural finish 
which would make a very handsome structure. 

The accompanying explanatory matter gives 


thicknesses of 114 inehes for 30- and 32-inch diame- 
ter up to 4% inches in thickness for a 40-inch 
wheel. It must be remembered, however, that the 
variation in tire sizes is made up mostly by differ- 
ence in thickness in rim and tire. The wheel in- 
side the rim would be 22-11/16 inches for a 30- 
inch wheel and 23-11/16 for 36, 38 and 40-inch 
gross size, altho for some of these sizes 24-11/16 
is more largely used with certain of the most pop- 
ular rims.—EpITor. | 


LUMBER REFERENCE BOOK WANTED 

Have you a book showing bookkeeping systems as used 
by wholesale lumbermen, something similar to your 
bookkeeping systems for a retail lumber business? If 
so, I would like to secure a copy. 

Also, can you advise where I can secure a copy of the 
“Standard Lumber Reference Book & Code” as pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 1, 1907, by the Southern 
States Publishing Co., on the press of the Franklin- 
Turner Co., Atlanta, Ga.? I understand the Southern 
States Publishing Co. is now out of bhusiness.—IN- 
quiry No. 126. 

[The above inquiry was received from a manu- 
facturer of southern pine. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has no copy of the ‘‘Standard Lumber Refer- 
ence Book & Code’’ and as the company which 
published the book is out of business this is printed 
in the hope that some lumberman who has one of 
the books will be in position to furnish it to the 
inquirer, or tell where a copy may be obtained. 

The inquirer has been furnished with two book- 
keeping systems used by wholesale lumbermen.— 
IXprror. | 


INFORMATION SOUGHT ON PILING 

Will you kindly advise how I can get in touch with 
all the information available on wood piling, both 
treated and untreated? I am particularly interested 
in Oregon pine (Douglas fir) and cedar piling, but 
any general information regarding other kinds will be 
of interest. 

Data are wanted on the production, characteristics, 
uses and users.—INQuiIRY No. 127, 

[The above letter has been received from a com- 
pany having extensive operations on the Pacific 
coast, and the writer has been referred to various 
sources of information regarding the latest methods 
in the preservative treatment of piling. 

There are little data available giving the number 
of piles produced annually. Any sort of tree that 
grows tall, fairly straight and not too large is 
suitable for piling. 

The uses of piling are numerous. The railroads 
use a vast amount of piling annually, but at this 
time no statistics are available showing how much 
is used each year. Some years ago the railroads 
were inclined to pick and choose between species, 
but today there is such a scarcity of piling that 
they will accept any tree that is fairly suited for 
the purpose. For example, a year ago the writer 
inspected a good deal of piling work done by the 
Illinois Central Railroad within the limits of the 
city of Chicago, and among the species of wood 
identified as used for piling were southern pine, hem- 
lock, sycamore, spruce, red oak, burr oak, white 
oak, willow, elm and cottonwood. 

A great deal of piling is used in the construc- 
tion of piers and wharves. Many large structures 
erected near or over the water are built upon piles. 
The Municipal Pier in Chicago is supported by 
piling and it is said that something over 1,000,000 
piles were used for this purpose. What is said to 
be the largest grain elevator in the United States 
is built on piles in Chicago. The piles in such 
cases are driven down and trimmed off a short dis- 
tance above the ground and concrete is then poured 
over them. 

Wood when under water will not rot and therefore 
when piling is to be used under the water there is 
no reason for treating it with preservative to pre- 
vent rot. In salt water, where the teredo may get 
at the piling, treatment to prevent these pests 
from eating the wood is necessary. Where piling 
is to be exposed to the elements preservative, of 
course, increases the length of life. 

Figures on the annual production of piles are 
requested.— EDITOR. | 


MAPLE SPECIALTY WANTED 

Would you kindly advise if you know of a firm spe- 
cializing in hardwood (maple) teeth for bevel pinion ?— 
Inquiry No. 124. 

[The above inquiry was received from a western 
manufacturer of lumber. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN finds record of only two companies manufac- 
turing bevel pinions, but there is no information 
available to determine whether they are using maple 
for this purpose. The inquirer has been furnished 
the names of these two companies, a number of 
specializers in maple have been written to, and the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., has 
also been asked for information that may be help- 
ful to the inquirer.—EbITor. ] 


LUMBER ESTIMATOR WILL DO THIS 

Do you have any knowledge of a calculating machine 
for figuring lumber? At present when a job is com- 
pleted, not employing a storekeeper, we take the 
amount of lumber used on the job from our cutting 
lists, which contain items like the following : 

50 pieces 2’6x34x%. 

Some of the jobs may have hundreds of these items, 
which we have to calculate mentally, and you can 
readily see how much time is wasted. We hope by 
getting a specially built calculating machine we wil? 
save ourselves a great deal of time.—INQuiry No. 62- 

[The above letter was received from a firm manu- 
facturing bank and office partitions and also spe- 
cializing in cabinet work. There are several cal- 
culating machines on the market that will give more 
or less satisfactory results in taking the footage 
of lumber lists such as the example shown. How- 
ever, these calculating machines follow the same 
principle in calculating carried out in lumber esti- 
mating books and among the list of those handled 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is one that will give 
entire satisfaction, and several that can be used 
with good success. The inquirer has been furnished 
a list of the lumber estimators and descriptions of 
them and also with a list of manufacturers of cal- 
culating machines.—EpIrTor. | 


SOUTHERN PINE SQUARES OFFERED 

We are trying to find a place where we can sell # 
large block of southern pine squares, from 4x4- to 
16x16-inch, lengths of 10 feet to 20 feet, or from 12 
feet to 24 feet to average 18 feet. The squares will be 
cut from virgin growth shortleaf southern pine and 
will be shipped rough and green. We should like to selF 
this stock in blocks of any amount up to one-half 
‘million feet.—INQuiry No. 75. 

[This inquiry comes from a large Southern pine 
manufacturer whose address will be supplied te 
interested parties.—EbITor. | 


WOULD LOCATE RATE DECISION DATA 

Page 53 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, issue of June 
14, 1919, carries a decision handed down by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 10083— 
Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Railway, 
director general et al.; reference being made by this 
commission to case of McGowan-Foshee Lumber Co. 
vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad Co., also to cases 
of Ladd & Co. vs. Gould Southern Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C- 
179, and Three Lakes Lumber Co. vs. W. W. Ry. Co 
52 I. C. C. 42. 

It is our desire to obtain a copy of arguments of 
each of the complainants and carriers in each case, 
also copy of decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; therefore we will thank you to advise from 
whom these documents can be obtained.—Inquiry No. 
65. ‘ 


[For the benefit of other readers who may be in 
the same position as the above inquirer the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN desires to state that copies of the 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may be secured by writing to the secretary of the 
commission at Washington, D. C. Reference should 
always be made to the docket number and the 
names of the companies involved. Stenographie 
notes of all evidence introduced at hearings are 
kept and probably can be supplied by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.—Ep!Tor. } 


” 


DATA ON SAWDUST BRIQUETTING 

The writer is interested in securing what informa- 
tion can be obtained regarding a machine manufac- 
tured to compress sawdust into brick form. Do you 
know of such a machine and can you advise us who 
manufactures it ?—INquiry No. 121. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has upon several 
occasions pointed out the possibility of finding a 
market for waste by briquetting sawdust shavings , 
and such material for use as fuel. The inquirer in 
this case has been given the names of manufae- 
turers of briquetting machinery, and this is pub- 
lished in the hope that lumbermen who have had 
some experience in this utilization of wood waste 
will give the latest developments to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and its readers. The subject is espe- 
cially pertinent at this time, when the cost of wood 
and of coal has increased so much. One company 
located in Wisconsin which went into the subject 
thoroly some time ago found that the cost of 
briquetting shavings and sawdust would be high. 
Consequently it sought another market for its wood 
waste. On the Pacific coast, however, a number 
of attempts have been made to briquet wood fuel, 
which because of its cleanliness is much sought.— 
EpIror. } 





Various forms of tree planting along State high- 
ways are being advocated by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse as appropriate 
memorials to the fighters who gave up their lives in 
the war. The most common form and the one per- 
haps the most widely adaptable is the planting of 
native long lived trees in avenues and as informa} 
groups along improved highways. 
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Encouraging Employees to Save Systematically 


A communication from the savings division of 
the Treasury Department has been received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in which are offered several 
suggestions for encouraging thrift among em- 
ployees, especially in the way of the systematic buy- 
ing of thrift stamps and war savings stamps. It 
is quite well understood that the need for the con- 
tinued absorption of these minor securities by the 
public has not passed with the signing of the 
peace treaty, and certainly every good citizen who 
is an employer will be glad to do anything he can 
to help inculcate habits of thrift among his em 
ployees. It is to his interest to do so, because 
thrifty employees are usually good workers, and 
the shiftless and improvident class is that from 
which the trouble makers, wasters, shirkers, and 
idlers mainly come. The various plans which the 
suvings division in this bulletin suggests for getting 
employees to start buying thrift and war savings 


stamps are mostly based upon the idea of the em- 
ployer’s ‘‘chipping in’’ by way of encouragment, 
for instance, by presenting each employee with a 
card with $1 worth of stamps affixed, or by paying 
out of his own pocket the conversion differential 
when the filled thrtft cards are exchanged for war 
savings stamps. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has an idea that sug- 
gestions along this particular line will not appeal 
very strongly to the average manufacturer, who is 
rather ‘‘fed up’’ on the proposition of adding to 
employees’ savings accounts by direct gifts. It is 
doubtful whether such inducements go far toward 
establishing real saving habits and genuine thrift. 
Everything should be done to make it easy and con- 
venient for the employee to save, but after all, unless 
an employee is willing to buckle down and practice 
present self denial for his or her future good, not 
much will be accomplished. Possibly encouragement 


in the form of gifts of stamps as suggested may 
help in getting some employees started on the sav- 
ings route, but of more value, in the opinion of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, are thrift talks, thrift 
literature, and a plan that makes it easy and con- 
venient for the employee to save systematically. 
Getting them to pledge themselves to buy a given 
number of stamps a week is a good start, and the 
buying can be made easy by slipping the stamps 
into the pay envelope each week, in lieu of cash 
to the agreed amount. Of course the employee’s 
consent to that method should be obtained before- 
hand. In short, the easier and more simple the 
regular buying of stamps can be made the better 
will be the results both from the standpoint of 
Uncle Sam and of the employer who is desirous of 
helping his employees to cultivate the thrift habit. 
Such encouragement to thriftiness is far different 
from paying a man a bonus to benefit himself. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


The increasing confidence in the continuance of 
business activity and an expansion of industry 
along many lines are the features that marked 
the opening of the second half of the first year 
following the war. In nearly all sections of the 
country is entertained the idea of a successful and 
prosperous year with a very large output of goods, 
satisfactory financial returns, with good wages 
and a profit to manufacturers and those engaged 
in agricultural industries to justify a maintenance, 
if not an increase, in the buying power of the 
country. 

Were the conditions in this country dependent 
upon domestic developments alone, the situation 
would not be difficult to analyze, but the world con- 
ditions are such as to call for serious thought be- 
cause, after all, our surplus production must be 
marketed in Europe where it is sorely needed, or 
elsewhere outside of the country. The credit sit- 
uation in Europe is so strained in consequence of 
the war, that assistance in the way of loans must 
be given by this country if we are to share in that 
trade. Furthermore, international exchange at 
present offers a distinct handicap to the American 
producers of practically everything excepting food- 
stuffs and raw materials. International exchange 
in Germany, Austria and. practically all the bel- 
ligerent European countries is depressed, which 
means that dollar exchange is at a premium. 

This is a serious handicap to the export of goods 
from this country to Europe, but a distinct stimu- 
lus to the selling of foreign made goods in this 
country providing it comes from countries where 
dollar exchange is at a premium. Another adverse 
feature is the fact that acceptances in London are 
quoted at a lower rate than in New York. London 
bankers and financiers have apparently made a 
studied effort for two years or more to maintain 
their acceptance market on a basis below that of 
New York. This if continued means that London 
will get the business. These obstacles are more 
far-reaching than most people believe, for the 
German or Austrian as well as the French and the 
English manufacturer, entering this market can 
sell at an attractive figure, but our products are 
handicapped by the trend of exchange which means 
that the foreigner importing from this country must 
pay a premium in his attempt to settle in dollars. 

So long as this condition exists, it is quite prob- 
able the demand from Europe in the way of im- 
ports will be confined chiefly to foodstuffs and raw 
materials—articles that Europe must have to sus- 
tain life and to stimulate her own industries. There 
is another factor that is entering into the situation 
as far as this country is concerned. The United 
States has lost ence’ in labor supply thru the 
emigration of alien labor, upon which many in- 
dustries have relied to a considerable extent. This 
is affecting coal mining operations and in time 
will be a factor in the steel industry where thou- 
sands of aliens are employed. 

It is evident that American business has some 
very knotty problems to solve and that there must 
be close co-operation, not only between the various 
lines of industry but also with banking interests. 
Industry must increase operating efficiency, install 
innovations and inventions and adopt other tactics 
that will tend to increase the production with 
less manual labor at a high wage cost if the 
existing handicap against American industry is to be 
overcome. Banking facilities must be extended 
and developed to the end that our exchange will 
be more nearly on a parity with that of Europe. 
To some extent, of course, international trade will 
consist of an exchange of goods, but the value of 
goods is measured in this country in dollars and 
abroad in marks, kronen, francs, pounds sterling 
and so on. 





In the strong financial position of the United 
States, therefore, there is a distinct advantage or 
disadvantage dependent upon our own course 
largely, when it comes to developing foreign trade. 
This country has built up an enormous reservoir of 
credit. The stock of metallic money in the United 
States in the 5-year period of the war increased 
more than 50 percent (referring to gold alone) 
while our holdings of silver decreased 26 percent. 
The latter can easily be repaired. The change in 
the amount of gold holdings was brought about 
hy the heavy payments in gold for goods purchased 
by the Allies before our entrance into the war. The 
decrease in our silver holdings was the result of our 
furnishing Great Britain with silver to pay for 
war supplies purchased from India. The gold re- 
serves of the world are estimated at practically $6 
per capita while the gold holdings of the United 
States amount to about $29 per capita. 

It is obvious that this country can not continue 
long at the present ratio of exports to imports. 
In other words, it is impossible to continue to ex- 
port twice as much as we import. The imports 
necessarily must rise or exports decline, or both. 
The situation, however, holds many possibilities 
and counter current tendencies, The theory of a 
reaction to prewar normal conditions of a precipi- 
tous character is being discarded and students are 
now coming to the conclusion that a long and a 
slow period of declining prices, covering possibly 
a decade, is more likely. A. C. Miller, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, recently contended that for 
the present prices may even go higher than they 
are today and that they will be sustained at a 
relatively high and perhaps periodically uneven 
level for a decade. 

Dr. Miller is convinced that high prices are due 
to currency inflation, rather than to any economic 
force. He holds to the theory that by means of 
increased production and continued saving on the 
part of the people and only by this means can 
prices come down, Any attempt suddenly and by 
artificial means to deflate the currency would have 
bad effects and would not remedy matters, in his 
opinion. 

Most students of economic conditions are agreed 
that intensified production is the safest and best 
ineans of wiping out the ill effects of the tremendous 
destruction of life and property caused by the war. 
Kurope is in sore need of many of the products of 
this country, but before Europe can purchase those 
products something must. be done to rehabilitate 
her eredit structure to the end that she can pay 
for her requirements. The chief means of Eu- 
rope’s rehabilitation of her credit is the most care- 
ful utilization of her productive forces, and in this 
development history has clearly shown thaf the 
countries in adversity frequently have a distinct 
advantage over those that have come out of war 
fairly prosperous. 

An illustration of this is found in the Franco- 
Prussian War. Bismarck put his heel firmly on 
France, crushing her in a military way and ex- 
acting what at that time was believed to be an 
impossible indemnity besides taking away the rich 
territory of Alsace and Lorraine. France suffered 
and sacrificed to rid her territory of the Prussian. 
She learned thrift. Her credit was at low ebb and 
international exchanges naturally were against her. 
She could best buy what she needed with goods, 
for to purchase her requirements with money meant 
a distinet burden. She built up a tremendous ex- 
port business, while Germany’s export business 
waned. During this time Germany’s mark was at 
a premium, France’s frane at a great discount. 
Germany’s labor, both skilled and unskilled, emi- 
grated, and her industrial situation had a serious 
setback, This is history, not theory. Bismarck 





saw his mistake before his death. 

In order that history may not repeat itself, this 
country, which has prospered enormously, must take 
steps freely to extend credit to the European peoples 


‘that require much in the way of foodstuffs, raw 


material and manufactured products, Efficiency 
and quantity production seem to be the only means 
by which it is possible to overeome the adverse 
exchange situation, plus, of course, extension of 
credit and inereased banking facilities to handle 
Kurope’s international trade. To hesitate in under- 
taking this task means that Kurope will undersell 
us in our own market and will buy only foodstuffs 
and raw materials from us while developing her 
industries into full fledged competitors, not only in 
the world’s market but in our own. The placing 
of a tariff wall around our industries necessarily 
would curtail many of our activities in the world’s 
market. Tariffs must be scientifically handled and 
carefully weighed before enactment. 

Just how these problems may be worked out is 
difficult to foretell. We must provide the equip- 
ment by which we, as the custodians of a vast 
amount of the natural wealth of the world, can 
lend to impoverished Europe to such an extent as 
to put her on a sound footing. The only panacea 
for the war-born ills of the world lies in work and 
this country must provide the equipment. To do 
that, we must devise a plan which will enable us 
to supply the things needed by Europe on a eredit 
basis that will not bear too harshly on the people 
whose capital has been destroyed, and which at the 
— time will assure to us the return of what we 
end. 

Henry P. Davison has suggested a plan which 
has obtained wide consideration, His plan con- 
templates the organization of a vast corporation, 
preferably under Federal charter, the capital of 
which shall be supplied jointly by the industrial 
and banking interests of the entire country, for the 
purpose of extending credit for such periods as 
may be found desirable. The Government may 
be asked to share in this plan as a deferred creditor. 
The plan provides that credit in the main be ex- 
tended in the form of goods by the industrial sec- 
tions of the corporation, but it also provides for 
the extension of banking credit, should the occasion 
arise. 

In other words, the lumber industry might form 
a great foreign trade or selling organization to 
handle foreign business, extending credit as far as 
possible and receiving in return foreign govern- 
ment bonds or other securities of an acceptable 
character. Necessarily these are not quickly mar- 
ketable in this country and it would only be a short 
time before this great trade organization would 
be water logged with undigested securities, The 
Davison plan contemplates, therefore, the organiza- 
tion of similar foreign trade organizations or as 
sociations in other lines of industry; all these, 
in turn, to organize a financing or international 
banking corporation which would accept these for- 
eign undigested securities, holding them and issu- 
ing against them debentures of the American bank- 
ing corporation. These debentures, of course, would 
be predicated on the credit of this American bank- 
ing corporation and on the foreign securities and 
obligations it owns. The American debentures would 
be readily marketable in this country to investors. 
This plan involves a comprehensive method of 
financing our world’s trade. 

Whether this plan is adopted or some other plan 
equally as comprehensive is devised is a matter of 
detail that must be worked out. But the fact re- 
mains that this country is confronted by a situa- 
tion that creates a problem that must be quickly 
and satisfactorily solved, if it is not to experience 
a serious handicap in the after war period. 
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STATISTICS SHOW NORTHERN LUMBER SCARCE 


June Stocks 102,400,000 Feet Less Than March 
Stocks—Production Half Normal 


OsHKOSH, WIs., July 8.—In the latest statistical 
summary of stocks on hand that has been com- 
piled by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, very clear evidence is shown 
of the material decrease of unsold stocks in. the 
hands of manufacturers. The association has tabu- 
lated the amount of stocks on hand in each wood 
on Mareh 1 and June 1. The latter in every in- 
stance shows a decrease in the amount of lumbex in 
the manufacturers’ hands. The table is given below: 


March 1 June 1 Decrease 
Hemlock ....180,000,000’ 106,000,000’ 74,000,000’ 
i) ae 70,000,000’ 60,000,000 = 10,000,000" 
jasswood ... 26,600,000" 25,100,000’ 1,500,000" 
Rock elm.... 3,000,000’ 2,500,000’ 500,000" 
Soft elm..... 10,600,000’ 8,300,000" 2,300,000" 
Hard maple.. 71,000,000’ 57,500,000’ 13,500,000’ 
GO cacccens 1,500,000’ 900,000’ 600,000’ 


O. T. Swan, secretary of the association, asserts 
that the production of lumber in the territory of the 
association is showing a considerable decrease as 
compared with production a year ago. Broadly 
speaking, it is estimated that this decrease is about 
14 percent. Statistics in the hands of Mr. Swan 
indicate that hemlock production for the week ended 
July 7 was about one-half of normal for this season 
of the year and that shipments exceeded production. 
Orders were booked for about twice as much hem- 
lock as was produced during the week. 





TO ERECT BIG EXPORTING PLANT 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 5.—A great export- 
ing plant that will be equal to the best on the Pa- 
cific coast is to be developed within the next six 
or eight months by the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills at a cost of approximately $150,000, accord- 
ing to announcement made in this city July 3 by 
President J. H. Bloedel. The plans include the 
installation of thousands of electric horsepower 
and the establishment of a lumber yard that will 
be admirably adapted for the eastern trade de- 
mands, but which also will be laid out with a view 
to facilitating cargo shipments. 

The company has bought from the Superior Port- 





Employees of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, at Mr. Coale’s home in Torresdale, Pa., where on Memorial Day, as is customary, the 


jected. Transportation within the yard will be 
by electric motor. Regular electric trolley cars 
will be employed. When it is not practicable to 
employ the trolley system, storage battery loco- 
motives will be used. The tracks will be narrow 
gage. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills now has more 
than half a dozen plants, including one of the larg- 
est and most modern box factories on the Coast. 
By Sept. 1 it will have four logging camps in 
operation, as it is now establishing one at Tula- 
lip. Its employees number more than 1,200. 





NEW LUMBER CONCERN INCORPORATED 


os 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 7.—Daniel Wertz and 
W. ©. Palmer, of Evansville, and Nathan Bradley, 
of Greenwood, Miss., are members of a new con- 





——_ ai 
NATHAN BRADLEY, GREENWOOD, MISS. ; 
Member of the Wertz-Bradley Lumber Co. 


cern organized and incorporated at Greenwood, to 
be known as the Wertz-Bradley Lumber Co. with 
a capital of $50,000. The company has bought a 


~ GOVERNMENT OFFERS SHIP SIZES FOR SALE 


Catalog Shows Mostly 12x12 and Larger Eight- 
or Ten-Foot Timbers 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 7.—Lumbermen of this 
city, especially those engaged in the southern pine 
business, are carefully studying the printed sched- 
ules of stocks of lumber at different ship building 
yards in this district, which are to be sold for the 
Government to the highest bidder, as all further 
work on wooden vessels has been stopped and 
the Federal authorities finds no further use for 
the lumber. The stocks consist chiefly of southern 
pine, with some cypress, fir and oak, and even 
with a small quantity of cedar. Most of the stocks 
are of large sizes, pieces 12x12 and 12x14 or even 
bigger being very numerous. But a scrutiny of 
the schedules also shows that the timbers are rela- 
tively short, many being not more than 8 or 10 
feet. These stocks can not be used in their present 
shape for ordinary commercial purposes and will 
have to be resawed in order to make them available 
for the general run of work, which of course, goes 
far to affect their value to the prospective buyers. 
On the other hand, the lumber is of prime quality 
and has become fairly well seasoned by this time, 
so that it should prove very desirable for working 
over. The stocks in the yards mentioned in the 
catalog are as follows: 

Maryland Shipbuilding Co., Soller’s Point, near 
Baltimore—3,477,877 feet of southern pine and 
cypress (the number of feet of each not being given 
separately). 

Henry Smith & Sons Co., Fairfield—2,446,170 feet 
of southern pine, 151,952 feet of cypress, 35,564 
feet of fir and 22,108 feet of oak, also some cedar. 

Baltimore Storage Yard—4,705,186 feet of 
southern pine, 539,514 feet of Douglas fir, 29,189 
feet of oak and 63,774 feet of cypress. 

Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Co., Quantico, 
Va.—4,476,271 feet of southern pine and 204,002 
feet of cypress. 

York River Shipbuilding Co., West Point, Va.— 
4,222,771 feet of southern pine, 51,474 feet of cy- 
press and 35,139 feet of oak. 

The yard and plant of the Maryland Shipbuilding 
Co., as reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
were taken over entirely by the Federal Government, 
together with all stocks of lumber. It is said that 
other wooden vessels will be constructed there. Just 

















annual outing was held. About seventy-five were present and participated in the games and sports of various kinds, all having had a very enjoy- 


able time 


land Cement Co. the power plant of the Washington 
Portland Cement Co., whose factory is to be dis- 


mantled. Including the turbo generator the lumber 
company now will have 4,750 installed  elec- 


tric horsepower. It is also acquiring two Babcock 
and Wilson boilers. All this equipment will be 
installed in a new fireproof building to be erected 
adjoining the present boiler house. In addi- 
tion to these installations the company will in- 
stall large air compressors to operate all the 
cylinders in the cargo mill. The addition of the 
new equipment will give the company sufficient 
power to operate the large sash and door factory 
which it will build Jater not far from the box fac- 
tory. 

The lumber yard will be developed on a site of 
30 acres acquired when the box factory was pro- 


tract of timber land near Greenwood where a mod- 
ern circular sawmill will be ereeted. The office of 
the company will be located in Greenwood and the 
business manager will be Mr. Bradley. The new 
mill will have a capacity of approximately 120,000 
feet of lumber a day. It is expected the plant will 
be in operation within sixty days. Mr. Palmer 
will remain in Evansville, to which city he came 
from Memphis, Tenn., less than a year ago. 


LD LDL LILI LILI I IDS 


ACCORDING to the Federal bureau of markets, 
stocks of wheat at elevators, flouring mills and 
in wholesalers’ hands on June J, not ineluding 
stocks on farms nor commercial stocks, totaled over 
50,000,000 bushels. This is mpre than three times 
the ‘‘earry over’’ of last year. 





what will be done with the other yards is not known. 
What effect, if any, the disposal.of these millions 
of feet of southern pine and other lumber will have 
upon the general trade remains to be seen. 





MANUFACTURING COSTS INCREASED IN JUNE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 7.—Figures compiled 
by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association dur- 
ing the week, reveal the fact that manufacturing 
costs of lumber for the month ending June 50 in- 
creased $2.25 a thousand over the preceding month 
and that the average selling price was 85 cents a 
thousand less than the manufacturing cost. This 
was due largely to the fact that the manufacturers 
were shipping old orders to a large extent. 
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Making Home Owning Easy 


Permanent Bureau Organized—Aggressive Publicity 
Methods—Plans For Financing Home Building 


E1ein, Iuu., July 7.—Out of the ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ agitation there has come a compact, effi- 
ecient local organization which under strong and 
capable leadership is accomplishing very definite 
results in the direction of putting home building 
‘on the map’’ in Elgin. Preliminary work began 
last winter when the lumber retailers organized 
with the idea of putting on a home building cam- 
paign. Before plans reached the stage of definite 
action it was decided to co-operate with the Com- 
mercial Club in putting on a city-wide campaign 
that should imelude all trades and lines of business. 
This resulted in the organization of the Home 
Builders’ Bureau, in the formation of which, as 
well as in the preliminary educational and _pro- 
motive work, Charles A. Rinehimer, of the Rine- 
himer Manufacturing Co., took an active part, being 
made vice president and also chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. The retail lumbermen are put- 
ting their best efforts as well as their subscrip- 
tions into the campaign. Speaking for his own com- 
pany, which manufactures general millwork, Mr. 
Rinehimer says that the effects have been felt in 
stimulated estimating. 

Unlike many campaigns for promoting home 
owning, this has developed a permanent organiza- 
tion, the Home Builders’ Bureau, with a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, which offi- 
cers comprise the board of directors; a head- 
quarters manager; and committees on member- 
ship, publicity, research and finance. 

On June 7, a permanent display room was opened, 
in which are housed forty-seven distinct exhibits 
made by local dealers in building materials, con- 
tractors, real estate men etc. The headquarters is in 
charge of a competent man who is always on hand 
to answer inquiries by prospective home builders. 
The display room is maintained by a nominal 
monthly fee paid by exhibitors, and the publicity 
and other work of the bureau is carried on by 
funds secured from the annual membership fee 
of $5. During the first week the exhibit was open 
the bureau registered seventy-seven. persons who 
either had started to build or had agreed to build. 
A large percentage of the seventy-seven persons 
have bungalows actually under construction. Local 
contractors say that this is proving the best season 
they have had in years. 

The first definite step in the actual organization 
ef the bureau was taken at a meeting of building 
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materials dealers, contrac- 
tors, supply men and 
others interested in build- 
ing, early last April. 
While the bureau found its 
original backing among 
firms and individuals di- 
rectly interested in build- 
ing, about 50 percent of 
the present membership is 
made up of persons who 
are interested only as 
publie spirited citizens de- 











sirous of promoting the 
welfare of their city. One 
of the most important 
committees is made up entirely of men and women 
who have no selfish motive whatever in giving their 
services. It is significant of the attitude of or- 
ganized labor that the general secretary of the 
Federation of Labor is a member of the board of 
directors. 

The interest of the public, especially of those 
who might be deemed potential home builders, has 
been aroused and stimulated thru every form of 
publicity that the committee having this feature 
in charge could devise. The propaganda has in- 
cluded extensive newspaper advertising, 
stories, questionnaires enclosed with gas and electric 
light bills, factory notices, questionnaires to em- 
ployees of business concerns, posters in stores ete., 
besides the permanent display room with its ex- 
hibits of all kinds of model home equipment, blue 
prints, cost information, ete. Every Saturday 
souvenirs are given out and there are other special 
features. News stories dealing with various phases 
of the progress of the work are carried in the 
foreign papers and the club papers read by Elgin 
people as well as the local journals. Twice a week 
the newspapers run editorials on such subjects as 
the advantages of home owning, cost of building, 
ete. An interesting feature of the publicity work 
has been the contests for best floor plans executed 
by high school students, essays on home owning, 
and home photographs. All this publicity has re- 
sulted in the receipt by the bureau of several in- 
quiries daily, concerning the best kind of house to 
build, lots available, as listed by the research com- 
mittee, methods of financing, ete. A weekly ‘‘ pros- 
pect list’’ of all inquiries received, giving full de- 
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news — 


“OWN YOUR HOME” FLOAT IN A PARADE 


tails, is sent to all members and exhibitors. 

In addition to the standard publicity methods 
already outlined the bureau aims to put on at least 
one special ‘‘stunt’’ each week. One of these 
special features is shown by the accompanying 
photograph, depicting an ‘‘Own Your Home’? float 
in a parade in honor of the returned soldiers, This 
float carried a couple of children taking the parts 
of a bride and groom, with a model home in the 
background, while ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ is seen smiling 
his approval. A large poster attached to the truck 
reads, ‘Uncle Sam Says Own Your Own Home.’’ 

In the news stories, newspaper advertising, book- 
lets and addresses made upon home owning the 
fact has been emphasized that building costs have 
advanced less proportionately than any other com- 
modity, and that there is no prospect of costs going 
down. <A point also has been made of the fact that 
delay in building a home means more money lost 
hy investing it in rent receipts. As a result people 
have become convinced that now is the time te 
build, notwithstanding their previous hesitancy be- 
cause of costs. 

Feeling that a campaign of this kind goes only 
part way unless it is made not only possible but 
reasonably easy for the man of limited means to 
finance his building project, very careful attention 
has been given to that phase. It was found that 
the people most interested in home owning were 
the wage earners, representing families of limited 
incomes, who have saved from $500 to $1,500 in 
cash or its equivalent. While there are local or- 
ganizations that will carry 60 percent ofebuilding 
cost, the class of people described, at least many 
of them, do not come under the regulations of 
such corporations. Therefore, in order to make it 
possible for them to build, the bureau puts them 
in touch with local men of means who are willing 
to carry them for the difference between the amount 
of their savings and the 60 percent obtainable 
from local building and loan associations. While 
this method has considerable merit it was found 
hardly broad enough to care for all prospective 
builders, and there is now in process of organiza- 
tion a purely civie second mortgage corporation to 
fill the gap. Thru these two factors home owning 
will be made easy. The home builder not only puts 
up a house to suit his own taste, on a lot selected 
by him, but is allowed to pay for it in monthly in- 
stalments that are within his means, being in fact, 
only about what he has been accustomed to pay as 
rent. 

Thru the operation of the Home Builders’ Bu- 
reau ambition to own a home has been greatly stim- 
ulated. The improvement of existing homes has 
been an object second only to building new ones. 
Many persons who already owned their homes have 
been interested in remodeling, painting and other- 
wise improving them. Interest has also been created 
in the building of apartment houses as an invest- 
ment, 


EXTENSIVE HOUSING PLAN PERFECTED 


HartFrorD, Conn., July 9.—A plan for the re- 
clamation of 1,000 acres of meadow land along 
the river front for building scores of houses has 
heen perfected by the municipal officials, and the 
War Department. Detailed plans to carry this 
project thru have been filed by Congressman Loner- 
gan with Maj. Gen. William A. Black, chief of 
engineers of the War Department. 

Corporate financing during May totaled $249, 
000,000, compared with $48,000,000 the preceding 
month and $72,000,000 in May, 1918. Three-fifths 
of the entire amount consisted of stock issues of 
industrial corporations. The comparative ease with 
which this financing was accomplished is a barom- 
eter of the prosperity of the country. 
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SIDE LIGHTS ON THE BUILDING SITUATION 


Results of Industrial Housing Survey Summarized — Much Building Activity in States of Middle West — 
Good Results From Pacific Coast Home Owning Campaign 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING NEEDS SURVEYED 


For the purpose of securing data upon the sub- 
ject of industrial housing, a questionnaire was 
recently sent to the secretaries of the chambers of 
commerce in 180 cities by the bureau of business 
standards of the A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. Re- 
plies were received from 121 cities, ranging from 
15,000 to 200,000 population. The principal ques- 
tions asked, and the number of affirmative and nega- 
tive replies received to each, were as follows: 

Is there a searcity of workers’ homes in your 
city? Yes: 100. No: 16. 

If there is such a scarcity is it being met by (1) 
building of homes by individuals; (2) building of 
homes by employers for employees; (3) building 
of homes by community associations? (1) Yes: 69. 
No: 23. (2) Yes: 28. No: 52. (3) Yes: 28. 
No: 51, 

Are building operations in your city as active as 
usual in the following lines: (1) commercial and 
industrial buildings; (2) residences; (3) workers’ 
homes? (1) Yes: 54, No: 62. (2) Yes: 57. No: 
51. (3) Yes: 50. No: 55. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ What is the favored 
type of construction in your city?’’ frame was 
specified in more than twice as many replies as in- 
dicated a preference for other materials, Following 
are the figures: Frame specified in 84 replies; 
brick and stucco each 39, and concrete 12. In forty- 
three cities more than one material was made as 
being in favor. 

Fifty-one cities reported the total number of 
workers’ houses to be built during 1919 as 30,500, 
with total estimated cost of $82,550,000. 


HEALTHY BUILDING GAINS REPORTED 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 8.—Building operations in 
this city and in neighboring towns are more active 
than for many weeks. In Evansville considerable 
building is under way and construction operations 
for June were more than five times as large as in 
June, 1918. John Andres, chairman of the Build 
Now campaign, says he is satisfied that the move- 
ment has stimulated building operations in Evans- 
ville and that its influence has been felt in other 
cities and towns. 

Several of the furniture manufacturing com- 
panies are building additions. While there have 
not been as many residences built as in former years 
a great many old residences have been remodeled. 
Building booms are reported at Sturgis, Ky., Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., and many other towns in northern 
Kentucky. There also is considerable activity in 
building lines at Paducah, Ky. Planing mills re- 
port a good increase in business. 

Building material men, contractors and archi- 
tects are busier now than for some time. While 
they are not looking for a building boom this year 
they expect that by next year one of the greatest 
building periods ever seen will be in progress. 
Prices for building materials are holding up well 
and no considerable reduction is expected this year. 





MIDDLE WEST BUSILY BUILDING 

Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Information gath- 
ered by the Kansas City Federal reserve bank re- 
specting building activities in the tenth Federal 
reserve district, including western Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colorado and Wyoming, 
‘indicates that the building boom in these States 
instead of being at its height has hardly begun, 
great as is the volume of work already under way. 

It would seem from the reports gathered that 
almost overnight the whole aspect of the people 
toward public improvements has quickened to an 
insistent demand for parks, ‘boulevards, paved 
streets and public buildings worthy the name as 
well as for paved roads and improved public utili- 
ties of all kinds. For instance, the little city of 
Knid, Okla., is planning to spend $4,000,000 on 
public improvements, including a convention hall 
to cost $250,000; parks to cost $150,000; super- 
vised playgrounds, enlarged water system, $350,- 
000; garbage and sewer disposal, $185,000; bridges 
and culverts, $75,000; paving, $1,000,000; school 
houses, $500,000. Tulsa has a program aggregat- 
ing $11,000,000, which includes business buildings, 
churches, and schools to amount of nearly $6,000,- 
000 and municipal improvements, $2,340,000. Lin- 
coln, Neb., has voted $2,300,000 for new school and 
public buildings, and has business and dwelling con- 
struction under way aggregating more than $2,000,- 
000. At a recent meeting of the Nebraska League 
of Savings & Loan Association delegates from all 
over the State reported a great scarcity of dwellings 
and an insistent demand for homes. Houses are 
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so scarce in Cheyenne, Wyo., in spite of a big home 
building program under way, that the city is issu- 
ing permits to newly arrived families to put up 
tents on public grounds. In Denver the schools have 
become so crowded that an $8,000,000 bond issue 
will be placed before the people this fall. The 
Great Western Sugar Co. has bought two blocks 
of ground in Fort Morgan, Colo., and will build 
homes for workers to cost $100,000. Fifty homes 
costing $4,000 to $7,000 each are under way or 
contracted for at Fort Collins, Colo., and the little 
town of Windsor, Colo., has $300,000 worth of 
dwellings under way. There is scarcely a city in 
western Missouri, Kansas or Oklahoma that can 
not make a similar report. Kansas alone will have 
$450,000,000 in wheat money to spend this fall 
and it is safe to say that a good many millions of 
it will find its way into building operations. 





‘*‘HOME’’ CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 5.—The local ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign under the direction of George 
W. Wilson has gone ahead noticeably during the 
past two months and has accomplished wonderful 
results. Never has this city experienced a move- 
ment to compare with the present demand for 
homes. It is a healthy movement—precisely what 
the citizens back of the campaign are aiming at; 
and before it is ended it will add several thousand 





GEORGE W. WILSON, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Director “Own Your Own Home” Campaign 


comfortable homes to the city, and they will be 
oceupied for most part by their owners. 

Many new residences are started each week, yet 
the supply of houses available for occupancy is 
hardly more than ‘‘a drop in the bucket’’ com- 
pared with the demand. P. W. Watt, president 
of the members’ council of the chamber of com- 
merce, says: 

Many instances have come under my observation of 
people coming to locate here, and of leaving after they 
have combed the city over for days in fruitless search 
fora home. The growth of the city is being hampered 
because of a lack of sufficient houses for homes, as 
well as of sufficient commercial buildings. We are 
unable to take care of the influx of people, and are 
obliged to turn away families who would make good 
citizens and who would add to the population and to 
the productive and consuming capacity of the city. 


—_—_—r 


‘*TINY TOWN’’ OFFICIALS BANQUETED 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo., July 7.—The lumbermen of this 
city gave a banquet on Friday evening, June 27, to 
the school boy mayor and other city officials of 
‘*Tiny Town,’’ the miniature city constructed by 
students of the manual training departments of the 
Springfield public schools, which has been fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in previous issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, About sixty-five of the 
youthful ‘‘city fathers,’’ lumbermen and invited 
guests sat down to a bounteous spread. Brief ad- 
dresses were made by W. H. Johnson, who origi- 
nated the ‘‘Tiny Town’’ idea, Superintendent of 
Schools W. W. Thomas, and others. Mayor Murray 
Crowder of ‘‘Tiny Town’’ responded in behalf of 
that famous municipality, saying that the exper- 
ience and training received in the construction of 
the miniature buildings, the election that had been 


held to select city officers, and the administration 
of the municipal affairs would all be of a great 
value in after life, and that all who had participated 
in the enterprise would henceforth appreciate more 
fully the advantages of home owning. The lumber 
companies giving the banquet were the Williams 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; Groblebe Lumber 
Co.; Landers Lumber & Cement Co.; I. E. Hatten 
Lumber & Supply Co.; D. W. Robertson Lumber 
Co.; Springfield Planing Mill, Construction & Lum- 
ber Co. 


CITY MAY ERECT APARTMENT HOUSES 

BaALtTiMoRE, Mp., July 7.—One of the two com- 
mittees named to bring about eodperation between 
the municipal authorities and the building con- 
tractors held a meeting this afternoon and con- 
sidered the proposition made by Howard Bryant, 
president of the second branch of the city council, 
that the city erect apartment houses with apart- 
ments renting from $25 to $30 a month. The mem- 
bers of the committee regarded the idea with much 
favor and members expressed the opinion that 
plenty of capital would be forthcoming for such an 
undertaking. It is calculated that the example set 
by the city will be followed by private builders 
and that a number of such low priced apartment 
houses will go up in spite the prevailing eost of 
material and labor if the success of the venture 
is once demonstrated. Meanwhile other buildin 
operations are progressing on an extended scale an 
the total number of dwellings for the erection of 
which permits were issued last month runs up into 
the hundreds. 








FEDERAL HOUSING BUREAU PROPOSED 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—A bill Was today in- 
troduced in the House by Representative Tinkham, 
of Massachusetts, creating in the Department of 
Labor a bureau of housing and living conditions. 
Under its terms the secretary of labor will be 
authorized to appoint a director of the bureau at 
$6,000 a year, and all data and reeords of the 
United States Housing Corporation and of the 
housing and transportation division of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation not in active use will be 
transferred to the bureau. The bill charges the 
proposed bureau with the duty of investigating 
housing and living conditions in industrial centers, 
and of instituting research and experimentation 
with a view to making economically practicable the 
elimination of slums, the improvement of living 
conditions, the reduction of the construction cost 
of dwellings and the financing of extended home 
building operations without Federal appropriation. 
The measure also is designed to assist communities 
in making available to the utmost all existing hous- 
ing facilities, and to provide a elearing house for 
information on housing and living eonditions. 





THE HOME THAT JACK BUILT 
There is the flat that cost the coin 
That wrecked the purse one early morn 
Of young Jim Brown, who, with his hon, 
Moved into town to spend their ‘‘mon’’ 
And thought that here they’d have some fun 
Because they owned no home to run 
And they were happy and content 
Till the landlord came and raised the rent. 
So Jimmy and his little wife 
Began to lead a sad, sad life 
By looking for a place to rent, 
His money gone and not well spent. 
So traveling up and down the street, 
His old friend, Jack, he chaneed to meet. 
‘¢Hello, there, Jim. Let’s take a walk. 
We’ll all go to my home and talk. 
I built a little house, you see, 
For Mary, all the kids and me. 
I have no monthly rent to pay 
Nor no one over me to say, 
‘We ask more rent which you must pay 
If in this flat you wish to stay.’ ’’ 
And Jim looked at wife and heaved a sigh 
With a look of envy in his eye. 
‘‘T wish that I had done the same, 
I’d have a home in my own name 
The house that Jack built sure is fine 
You bet one like it will be mine.’’ 


OWN YOUR HOME. 





Propucers of meat animals on May 15 were ne- 
ceiving an average of 11 percent more than a year 
ago, 30 percent more that two years ago and 86 per- 
cent more than the average for the last tem years. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


How a Rainy Period Affected a Nebraska Visitor—Trade in a Middle Western Jobbing 
Center—The Patriotism of Home Building Questioned 


In my country school days I heard a parody on 
‘Beulah Land’’ slandering Nebraska; composed 
no doubt by a jealous person of a bordering State. 
The chorus began like this: ‘‘Oh, Nebraska 
Land, dry Nebraska Land, as on thy burning 
sands I stand I look away across the plain and 
wonder why it doesn’t rain—’’ and so on. Take 
it from a jitney driver, I don’t wonder why it 
doesn’t rain. I wonder when it is going to stop 
raining long enough for me to buckle on the 
chains and squish along thru the mud to the next 
town. Nothing much has happened for close on 
to a week but rain and still more rain; tons of 
it; rain in sheets, as they say, tho I should say 
it comes down in chunks shaped more like a 
pillow case. Gutters are full of it, the fish in the 
Platte are drowning, the soup gets more and 
more watery and the roads look like nothing so 
much as Christian’s Slough of Despond. Some 
hardy spirits are corseting their wheels with 
chains, putting their faith in their Fords and 
their life insurance companies, and are paddling 
off thru the deep. May Neptune be propitious 
during their voyages! We haven’t had the heart 
to ask whether this is or is not unusual weather, 
but it has put a big dent in our preconceived 
notions of Nebraska. Our old idea was that in 
eentral and western Nebraska people kept pic- 
tures of showers hanging on their sitting room 
walls to educate the children in such matters. 
They must be hard put to it to keep this rain 
out of the sitting room, and soon the children 
will be asking to be told about sunshine. 

We gather from the papers that this rain 
covers a wide area and that it is sweeping away 
railway embankments and such at a merry rate. 
Probably it is doing the corn good, for as this 
is being written Nebraska corn has a long way 
to go beforé it is ripe for silo or corn crib. It is 
doubtful if the wheat is profiting, for it is our 
guess that wheat needs hot weather and sunshine. 
Harvesting should be in progress when this stuff 
gets into print, and perhaps that is one reason 
the Realm is anxious about the weather. They 
tell dark stories in these parts of harvest hands 
being clutched off of trains by press gang methods 
and of an occasional person intent upon his 
own affairs who is conveniently mistaken for a 
harvest hand and who gets put involuntarily to 
work. It would be something of an experience, 
and the Realm’s'loorkeeper doesn’t feel unequal 
to the job of shocking wheat; but some way we 
don’t take enthusiastically to the idea. 


In a Nebraskan Metropolis 


In any event here is Grand Island, a town that 
has figured a time or two in these columns in 
previous issues of the Greatest Journal. Between 
showers I dodged out and talked with some of 
the local lumbermen and learned a bit about the 
place; some old facts I remembered and some 
new ones were handed me by earnest boosters. 

They tell me I visited these parts of the world 
once at an early age; about 3 I think it was. So 
naturally my reéollections of that visit are not 
extensive nor so very explicit. But I am told 
that in those days or shortly before some of these 
towns—Grand Island, Kearney, Hastings and 
Broken Bow, for instance—were engaging in a 
mad competitive race for supremacy in size and 
importance. It was rather evident that there 
was neither population nor business enough in 
what was theti;'a frontier country to make big 
towns out of all of them, so it seemed likely that 
the one getting the edge on the others at the 
start would carry away the capital prize. So 
visitors from the East were edified by the sight 
of water plugs and sidewalks clear out in the 
adjoining fields. I believe that all these towns 
had periods of readjustment during which they 
waited for the surrounding country to catch up 
in production and population. This was accom- 
plished years ago and all these towns have long 
been on a solid footing. Presumably each one 
claims to have gotten the lead, but on this point 
we express no opinion. 

Grand Island has reached a solid footing as an 
agricultural town supplying a large and wealthy 
block of farming country, but it was not to be 
stopped with nothing more than this. So it de- 
veloped a big jobbing trade, something impossi- 
ble in the old days before the State got well sup- 
plied with rich little country towns. In this 
respect a town is on somewhat the same basis as 
a retailer; it can’t develop a big selling trade 








until there are customers with the desire to buy 
and the ability to pay. The prosperity of any 
great section of the country measures the pros- 
perity of the wholesalers and jobbers who supply 
it with goods. 


A Middle West Horse Market 


When I was in the city the time before this I 
noticed a number of foreign looking men wear- 
ing riding breeches and puttees and speaking a 
language that meant nothing in my young life. 
These I was told were Italians who were buying 
horses for their Government. This becomes clear 
when a person learns that Grand Island last year 
was the largest horse market in the United States 
and that it hasn’t fallen below second place for 
so long the citizens feel that it has a perpetual 
claim on either first or second place. I was told 
that in one day 4,000 horses were sold in a single 
pavilion and that many days’ records have ap- 
proached this closely. The days of the open 
plains saw some raising of horses, but we guess 
that more and better horses are raised in these 
days of inclosed fields when horse raising is some- 
thing of a side line than were produced in the 
days of the open range. It is true that not all 
the horses sold in Grand Island are raised in its 
immediate vicinity nor in the State of Nebraska. 


. They come from long distances and include some 


that were foaled in the range country. 
In addition to these things Grand Island has 
a college and an old soldiers’ home. We drove 

















“Kept pictures of showers hanging on the walls” 


the little car out thru the grounds of the latter. 
It is a nicely kept place and the old fellows in 
the blue uniforms looked contented and happy 
as they sat around smoking their pipes. 


Pioneer Peculiarities That Have Passed 

One of the men in the office of the Chicago 
Lumber Co. recalled the old pioneer days when 
a man was supposed to stop off in Grand Island 
to ‘‘get a reputation.’’ ‘‘In those days,’’ my 
informant said, ‘‘when a saloonkeeper took out 
his license he threw the front door key away. 
He never expected to have any more use for it. 
The place never closed, nights or Sundays. Things 
happened in those times, for we were pretty well 
out in the country where a man lived by virtue 
of his fighting ability and where ‘red licker’ was 
the intimate friend of the cow puncher and of the 
real estate promoter and most of the remainder 
of our population. Grand Island ran wide open 
in those days and about anything went. We’re 
not especially proud of these things, but we’re 
not exactly ashamed of them, either; for they 
passed with the old frontier conditions that made 
them possible, and they don’t belong with the 
new order. Our town is one of the best towns in 
the country, east or west; and if you are asked 
to point out a good place with a future and with 
pleasant living conditions just tell your ques- 
tioner not to overlook Grand Island.’’ 

All this was said with an air of deep conviction, 
and it is typical of what I heard repeatedly 
from lumber dealers, merchants dealing in other 
lines, hotel help and that well known person—the 
‘*man on the street.’’ 


A Jobbing Town Induces Philosophizing 

Confidence, we are told, is more than half the 
battle; in which case this city stands to win. A 
jobbing town of 15,000 does a big volume of busi- 
ness in the course of a year. It must have a big 
income, for otherwise it couldn’t be big. People 
would go elsewhere. <A city of 15,000 will have 
about 2,500 families, and each family in a town 
is said to be worth from $600 to $800 a year to 
the town; which in this case would amount to 
from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. Supplying such a 
town with the necessities of life is a big under- 
taking in itself, when you stop to think of it. 

In these days of war loans and indemnities we 
talk in terms of billions, but they don’t really 
mean anything to us. What it costs our town to 
get along for a year is fully as startling in its 
own way as is the amount it is going to cost the 
Heinies to have had an epidemic of kaiseritis. 
When we think of the volume of money in cireu- 
lation to keep all of us comfortable and modestly 
amused we get a new idea of the power and place 
of business. It involves the greater part of 
human ingenuity and industry. It may not be so 
glorious as to discover a new way of talking 
across the continent, but it is a necessary and 
indispensable thing. Those of us who don’t have 
it in us to make new inventions can by sticking 
faithfully to the job make use of tools and know!- 
edge already gained and can in this way do our 
bit commercially toward housing the world and 
adding to human comfort and efficiency. 


Improvidence in Coal Handling 


John Dohrn, manager of this branch of the 
Chicago Lumber Co., told me the story I’ve heard 
several times out in this State—that people are 
refusing to store coal early in the season this 
vear. A year ago last winter Nebraska people 
suffered from scarcity of coal just as all parts 
of the United States did; so the following sum- 
mer they followed the advice of the Fuel Admin- 
istration and crammed their cellars to the top at 
the first opportunity. As a result of this early 
buying there was much less demand at the usual 
cellar-filling season, and dealers always had sup- 
plies of coal. This apparent supply led many 
people to think that early buying had been un- 
necessary. Added to this are the end of the war 
and the consequent easy dropping back to pre- 
war habits. So this summer nobody is buying 
coal. 

In Mr. Dohrn’s opinion this is a serious mis- 
take. In the first place is the probable car short- 
age in the fall, a probability mentioned in the 
Realm last week. Crop movements and coal 
movements will come at the same time. In the 
second place, Mr. Dohrn expects some trouble 
with coal miners. There are plenty of indica- 
tions that new demands for increased wages and 
shorter hours will be made and that troubles and 
uneertainties will follow. Increased wages might 
nat cut down production, tho of course it would 
raise the price to the final consumer; but shorter 
hours certainly would reduce’ output. It was 
learned a good many years ago in certain indus- 
tries that long hours did not make for greater 
production. A worker putting in an 8-hour day 
at some job requiring alertness would get more 
done in his eight hours than would a workman in 
twelve or fourteen hours who regularly put in 
that long a day. But miners’ hours have already 
been shortened to such an extent that if they 
wish to they can put in maximum efforts all the 
time they are at work. Reducing their hours 
still further must mean reduced output; and 
with probably the greatest consumption of 
coal in the history of the country the domestic 
consumer will not stand much of a chance if 
he and all his neighbors come into the market 
all at once. Industry is going to be given first 
chance in order to keep its wheels turning, and 
the domestic consumers will have to prorate the 
rest among themselves. 

If this is true it is very much to the interest 
of both consumer and dealer that cellars be filled 
during the summer. To the consumer it may 
make the difference between being warm and 
being cold next winter. To the dealer it may 
make the difference between selling a full sea- 
son’s supply to his customers and selling a par- 
tial supply prorated out to them in what must 
be an unsatisfactory way. If the dealer adver- 
tises these facts he will be in a position to answer 
the peevish remarks of his improvident customers 
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when the cold weather catches them unawares. 
Many lumbermen handle coal. I should guess 
that fully 80 percent of the dealers I have visited 
recently are coal sellers as well as lumber dealers. 
It would seem no more than the a b ¢ of prudence 
to investigate this coal situation and to get some 
appropriate advertising stuck into the local 
papers at the earliest possible moment. 


The Trend of Prices 


In the office of the J. H. Yost Lumber Co. I 
heard substantially the same account of the coal 
situation. But one or two customers of this yard 
have laid in the season’s supply of coal, while a 
year ago this time everybody was buying. Coal 
was going out then as fast as it could be gotten 
in. As a result the yard made a large volume of 
sales and had a large number of satisfied cus- 
tomers. I judge that nobody in or near Grand 
Island went cold because coal was not to be had. 

‘“¢Except for this slowness of buying, every- 
thing looks good,’’ remarked the manager. ‘‘TI 
ought to except the matter of price, of both coal 
and lumber. I suppose the coal barons and the 
lumber manufacturers thought they might as well 
have some of this wheat money and hog money 
and corn money that the farmers have been get- 
ting. I can’t think of any other reason for the 
advance. I’m willing for a man to make a profit, 
and there have been some things that probably 
justify an advance. Labor costs a little more 
and during the war there must have been some 
wasteful and costly logging done. In getting 
out the big ship timbers in the southern pine 
forests and more especially in getting out air- 
plane spruce there must have been big wastes. 
Roads had to be cut to desired trees without much 
regard for the destruction of the timber that 
stood in the way. Then during the war manu- 
facturers were required to sell at the Govern- 
ment price, and many of them felt that they were 
losing money on this. Somebody has to pay for 
these things, so a certain advance was to be 
expected. 

‘Price is a relative thing and hard to set with 
any great accuracy; but I should think these 
men would be afraid of a reaction. Maybe they 
can hold the market steady for all time to come, 
but if for any reason there should be a break 
because of too hard pressing at this time some of 
these price raisers stand to lose along with the 
rest of us who can’t help ourselves.’’ 


The Home Builders’ View of Prices 


The Realm has perhaps talked enough about 
this matter of advancing prices, but it wants to 
set down some opinions of a man not known to it 
by name. He was a reasonably well dressed man 
and may have been a farmer, a contractor or a 
bank cashier for all we know to the contrary. 
We met him outside a Nebraska lumber yard. He 


was mildly peevish and evidently desired to talk. . 


‘‘There are a few things I’d like to know,’’ 
he remarked as he showed me a handful of adver- 
tisements. One was signed by a chamber of com- 
merce in a distant town, one was a manufac- 
turers’ ad in a national weekly, and one was an 
ad from the local paper signed by all the lumber 
dealers of the town. All of them urged the 
patriotism and good sense of building homes. 
‘‘One of the things I want to know is the source 
of this advertising. I want to know the men 
who are really at the bottom of it and just what 
motives they have. Of course I know that this 
local ad was paid for by local lumbermen with 
the honest intention of increasing the volume of 
their sales. They intend to give full value for 
the money they get, and nobody denies that home 
owning is a good thing for a town and for the 
man who owns his home. But I’d like to know a 
few other things. I’m getting it thru my head 
that retailers don’t have a whole lot to say 
about making the prices that we consumers have 
to pay; but somebody has a good deal to say 
about it, and I’m wondering if the idea for this 
advertising didn’t originate with that somebody. 
Also a faint shadow of suspicion is beginning to 
cloud my mind that this somebody after seeing 
the rather startling effect of this advertising may 
have taken advantage of it to boost the prices 
away up; say a good deal higher than he had 
hoped to do. 

‘“Maybe this is good business, but I don’t be- 
lieve it is. There is a point where a man can 
not morally be justified by the simple operation 
of the law of supply and demand. True decency 
sets other limits when a man has so many of the 
elements of price fixing in his own’ hands. I 
think this is a case in point, if my suspicions 
have any foundation. We’ll name no names, 
but just for the purpose of this little argument, 
which I’m having all my own way since you 
don’t break in and shut me off, we’ll say that 
a certain mill man finds prices at a level that 
pays his expenses and gives him a legitimate 
profit. We’ll say that by ringing the changes 
on the patriotism of building both to make this 























“Our old acquaintance—local price fights” 


a country of home owners and to furnish work 
to the boys who have come back he has created a 
big desire in the minds of a great many people to 
build. We’ll say that this big wave of building 
desire, the like of which has never been seen 
before, creates a demand for stock that the mills 
ean hardly supply; whereupon he piously invokes 
the law of supply and demand and shoves the 
price up. 

‘«He must know that he is ‘creating’ very lit- 
tle business. The building that is being bunched 
this year would all have come in during the next 
two or three years, anyway. But coming that way 
it would not have floated this price boost. Only 
by bunching sales is that possible. Suppose this 
man owns a mill that cuts a million feet daily, 
300 days in the year. Because of this business 
strategy of bunching demand he is able to boost 
the price $10 a thousand on a general average. 
That mean’s he’Il finish the year with $3,000,000 
of ‘velvet.’ Of course, the public has the houses, 
and a house may be a good investment at any 
price; and the manufacturer has his extra 
$3,000,000. 


The Status of the Retailer 


**T wonder what the retailer has? He has his 
profit on the lumber sold; a profit running about 
the same a thousand that he would have made 
on a low market price. The public has less money 
with which to build, because of that big advance, 
and it has its building done for the next two or 
three years. It may be that enough building is 
‘created’ by advertising—that is, building that 
without the advertising never would have been 
done this year or any other year—to leave the 
retailer in an advantageous position. I doubt 
it. If 30,000,000,000 feet are consumed at an 
advance of $10 a thousand that means that the 
public are paying $300,000,000 more for their 
lumber than they would have paid on the old 
level. Maybe that will not make any difference 
in the volume of subsequent building, but I be- 
lieve it will. Maybe it will not create a reac- 
tion disastrous to the retailer. The mill man, if 
the price breaks, has these extra millions which 
make it possible for him to shut his mill and fire 
his help and wait until the public’is starved to 
the point of paying his prices. What has the 
retailer to help him thru such a period? He has 
the satisfaction of knowing he has helped build 
a community of homes; and while this is a valu- 
able thing to him personally he will find that it 





“People are refusing to store coal early” 


hasn’t much value as collateral with the butcher 
and the baker,’’ 

‘*Would you mind telling me who you are?’’ I 
asked. 

**T don’t really believe that’s important,’’ he 
said quietly. ‘‘You’re a lumber retailer, -aren’t 
you? Well, suppose you put this stuff in your 
pipe and smoke it.’’ 

My unknown debater walked quietly down the 
street. Inquiry in the lumber office failed to 
give me any information other than that he was 
a stranger who had come in and asked a lot of 
questions very courteously. My own guess, upon 
which I don’t stake very much, is that he is a 
writer for a radical paper. I’m going to watch 
for a lumber article in one of the anti-capitalistic 
sheets. That retailers are being separated from 
the capitalistic class by the radicals looks queer, 
so maybe I am mistaken. 

This is a terribly harsh indictment and one to 
which the Realm could not subscribe without a 
good deal of proof. We have no desire to foster 
antagonism within the industry. In fact, we are 
certain that the best interests of lumber will 
follow harmony among the various branches. 
This unknown person failed to take notice of 
the vast increases in wages paid to sawmill labor, 
nor did he take into account the general advance 
of prices in every department of commerce. We 
hold no brief for the manufacturers, for they are 
well able to answer for themselves. In fact, 
they have already proved to Government agents 
the justness of the prices they are asking. But 
after some hesitation we have decided to put 
this down as evidence of certain things that are 
being thought. We as retailers want to stand 
clean and four-square in the opinion of our cus- 
tomers, but we must suffer if manufacturers suf- 
fer. In the face of the undoubted wave of criticism 
it would be no more than prudent for manufac- 
turers to spend some money advertising in the 
general press of the country, explaining clearly 
the elements underlying present lumber prices. 

This, we think, will be about all the price talk 
that will appear in the Realm for some time. 


Features of Grand Island Retailing 


Grand Island, I was told, is very ‘short of 
houses. In fact, the statement was made that if 
200 houses could be built immediately they all 
could be rented within ten days. 

Nebraska has had its own retailing preblems, 
among which has been our old acquaintance, local 
price fights. In the office of George A. Hoagland 
& Co. I was told that so far as Grand Island is 
concerned this matter has worked itself out 
naturally. It seems that much building trade is 
placed by contractors. They get the business 
and then buy the lumber. Each yard has a num- 
ber of contractors doing business with it. These 
contractors keep a rather careful watch of the 
market, presumably, and don’t allow themselves 
to be gouged, but neither do they peddle bills 
around inviting price cutting. Two concerns, 
W. H. Harrison & Co. and the Geer Company, 
have each a mill and do contracting for them- 
selves. This system of allowing contractors to 
make the sales takes something of the general 
control away from the retailers, but ne doubt 
there are places where the system works very 
well. Apparently it is satisfactory in this city. 

In the office of W. H. Harrison & Co. Mr. Har- 
rison said orders were coming in at a great rate 
and that much of the lumber they were sending 
out had been sold after prices had begun to jump. 
This indicated to his mind that there was a real 
demand for buildings that refused to be scared 
by high prices. In spite of what our radical 
friend said it seems pretty well established that 
advertising does ‘‘create’’ business; that but 
for this publicity a respectable percentage of the 
building that is being done never would come into 
the market. Then there is the building held over 
from previous years that must be cared for now. 
Town trade, according to Mr. Harrison, is better 
than country trade. Farmers have not as yet 
come into the market with full force and prob- 
ably will not until about September. 





LOSES SUIT AGAINST LOGGING ROAD 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 5.—F. C. Matthewson, 
shingle manufacturer, has lost his case against the 
Port Blakely Mill Co., in a suit brought before the 
State public service commission to cause the logging 
railroad operated by the defendant declared to be 
a common carrier. The commission dismissed the 
complaint without having decided the question of 
whether acceptance of freight shipments from out- 
side parties fixes the status of logging roads as 
common carriers. The commission finds that to 
compel the logging road to establish service as a 
common e¢arrier for the output of the complainant’s 
shingle mill would require an expenditure far in 
excess of the revenue to be derived from the traffic, 
unless the rate charged be out of all proportion to 
rates charged for like service on any other road. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A VENTILATED HOG COT 


There is an attic to this hog cot. It is easier 
to ventilate a hog cot that is built up with a high 
peak. There is an air hole in the front and an- 
other in the back, both placed well up in the nar- 
row parts of the two gables. A floor of slats is 
laid across from one side of the roof to the other, 
the slats are placed like collar beams but laid flat- 
wise. They form a rack just below the bottom of 
the ventilator windows. In extremely cold weather 
straw is stuffed in thru the little window open- 
ings and spread over the slatted floor. This little 
straw now filters the air and permits circulation 
without causing a draft. 

The one hog door is made to fit into door jambs 
made in the usual way, so the house may be closed 





up tight in zero weather and still have sufficient 
ventilation to keep a sow and litter of pigs sup- 
plied with all the fresh air necessary to keep them 
feeling fine. 

This hog cot is 8 feet square on the ground 

‘and about 10 feet high. It is built on a 2x8 base 
with 2x4 rafters beveled at the lower ends to nail 
against the inside of the 2x8 base planks. 

No other framing is required, except a ridge 
piece to hold the rafters in line, and some short 
pieces of 2x4 to work around the gable ends. To 
make a warm cot the roof boarding should be 
matched and covered with building paper under the 
shingles. 





GOOD FLOORS AND IMPROMPTU DANCES 


The perfection of the phonograph has brought 
into vogue an era of impromptu dancing at home 
never dreamed of as possible a few years ago. It 
is a most common thing when a few people are 
gathered together of an evening for someone to sug- 
gest a dance. The rug is rolled back, the phono- 
graph started and they’re off. 

In the more pretentious homes the floors are of 
polished hardwood, ideal for dancing, but in the 
more modest homes bare pine floors are the gen- 
eral rule. Dancing on such a surface is rather 
hard work, since enthusiasm must make up for the 
deficiencies of the appointments. 

Most floors could be greatly improved for danc- 
ing and at very small cost, if the occupant of the 
house only knew it. It there are cracks between 
the floor boards they should first be filled with a 
crack filler. The next step is to cover the floor with 
a good floor varnish. After that has dried a coat of 


floor wax completes the job. The materials are 
obtainable at any well stocked paint store. 

Lovers of dancing at home will say it is the best 
investment of a little money and time they ever 
made. The added enjoyment and the greater ease 
of movement over the improved floor will fullv 
compensate for the cost and labor the very first time 
the floor is used. 


NEW COMPANY TO OPERATE IN KANSAS TOWNS 


Topeka, KAN., July 8.—The Paul Huycke Lum- 
ber Co. has been formed, with Paul M. Huycke as 
president and general manager. From the Joseph- 
ine Thomas estate the new company has pur- 
chased the lumber yards at Americus, Dunlap, Rose 
Hill, Madison, Perry, Delia, Emmet, Rock Creek, 
Meriden, Belvue, St. Mary’s, Kan., and also yards 
owned by Mr. Thomas at Ellis and Ogallah, Kan. 
It is expected the new company will purchase or 
open yards in several other Kansas towns. The 
company will have its main offices in the Washburn 
Building. 

Mr. Huycke started in the lumber business at 
St. Mary’s in 1901 as yard man for the Thomas 
Lumber Co., and a few years later became general 
manager of the Thomas Lumber Co., and J. Thomas 
& Son, upon the death of Jonathan Thomas in 
1910. Associated with Mr. Huycke in the new 
company is Mrs. Charles B. Thomas, Mrs. John C. 
Waters and Aurelius Brooks, of Parsons, Kan., 
relatives of the late Jonathan Thomas, Miss Ger- 
trude Potter, and George Ericson. D. J. Hathaway, 
formerly connected with the Jonathan Thomas in- 
terests, has acquired the Thomas and Huycke in- 
terests in the five yards at Topeka, North Topeka, 
Wakarusa, Silver Lake and Berryton and has pur- 
chased a half interest in the yard of J. Thomas & 
Co, at Rossville. 





RETAILER PROVES LUMBER IS NOT HIGH 


PRINCETON, ILL., July 7.—C. A. Omen, of the 
©. A, Omen Lumber Co., of this city, believes in 
advertising. In the Bureau County Republican, 
published here, he has a regular space which is 
called Omen’s Corner, and in this space he gives 
some timely advice and live building news that 
helps to increase sales. Mr. Omen, by the way, is 
not having any trouble convincing farmers that 
lumber is not high but is cheap when compared 
to the price obtained for farm products. In a re- 
cent issue of the Bureau County Republican, Omen’s 
Jorner was largely devoted to some facts and 
figures comparing the prices obtained for hogs and 
those he asked for lumber. The striking manner 
in which he brought this out is best shown by the 
‘fad’? itself which is published in connection with 
this article. Retailers in other communities may 
obtain data of the same character and, Mr. Omen 
believes, would find it a good business policy to pub- 
lish advertisements of this nature. He believes 
that in publishing such ‘‘ads’’ the figures used 
should be based upon local prices. 





Omen’s Corner 





Published in the Interest of the Good Folks of Bureau County 





ing these farms sell so well nowadays. 

Time has never been better for building than it 
is at the present time. Building materials have 
never been cheaper than they are today, as the 
following figures will show, for which we have the 
receipted bills. 

In remodeling a house in Princeton this week, 
we found some old papers giving data on prices on 
hogs and building material as follows: 

We find in January, 1882, Mr. H. Freese sold 15 
hogs, weighing 4,990 pounds, for which he re- 
ceived $174.65, with which he paid for the follow- 
ing bill of lumber to J. Y. Burnett, who was 
dealing in lumber and building material in Prince- 
ton at that time, Jan. 11, 1882-— 


880 feet 6-inch fencing..............06. $ 16.72 
MMS See a hivhs.96:3 SOS SHER CeSnine eee 15.00 
in ROUTE BRIAN 6.6 5: 56:.6 Sa0iss. 00019 098. 08 4 cw wv 14.40 
ENN 8.0/5 wipe cap ne Siaaw OS tee Oe 26.00 
BAP NCES TOOTS , 0550.56.06 cee essigwican 22.50 
RETO WRUBIOR So 5k cc kee evwev ebb%seKe% 39.00 
ee ne eee 2.63 

ea ee ee ee $174.65 


We would sell any man this bill today, who 
would drive into our yard, as Mr. Freese did at 
that time, for the sum of $340.80, throw him in a 
new Ford touring car and hand him change to 
the amount of $57.25, which would practically 
furnish him with his winter’s supply of coal. 

We also find tax receipts for an unimproved lot 
which we own in Princeton, taxes in 1882 being 
$1.35 higher than they were in 1919. 





Vou. 1 and Vicinity, Including C. A. Omen Lumber Co. No. 12 
We don’t find out anything we don’t ask about. 
Ask us about those swell barns and farm buildings 
which we build so many of. That is what is mak- - ‘ aoe 
Si Smart sez: “It’s the 


story that always starts with 
an “if” an’ has a lot of other 
“ifs” thrown in an’ ends with 
sumthin’ busted or gone ker- 
flunk, 





“When ye start tellin’ ’bout the big fish that 
most jumped out o’ the water an’ bit ye, or the 
hook that broke or the line that went blooey, it’s 
all the same an’ the crowd jes rises in chorus, 
stretches an’ goes home.” 

But the moral to all such tales is just this— 
don’t ask anyone to take your word—have them 
come and see for themselves. And that’s our invi- 
tation to you. Come down to the yard and see for 
yourself. Quality and piles of it in every kind of 
lumber and materials in this yard, and if you 
don’t get a load of satisfaction when you drive 
out of this yard—well, it’s your own fault. 





Yours very truly, 


C. A. Omen Lumber Co. 


Phone 2222. 


OPPORTUNISM IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Every farmer who has a field of wheat, of oats or 
of corn knows long before the grain is cut about 
what its yield is to be and he knows also whether he 
has room in his cribs and granaries to house it when 
it is harvested. If he has not room enough he wants 
to know how much a bin to hold it will cost—not, 
be it noted, the price a thousand feet of the lumber 











Portable 
Wheat Bins 


700 bu. wooden bins, at:...$ 61.49 
800 bu. wooden bins, at....$ 69.74 
520 bu. galv. steel bins, at. ..$101.00 
750 bu. galv. steel bins, at. . .$126.00 
1000 bu. galv. steel bins, at. . .$146.00 


Get these bins now. Don’t wait 
until the last minute and lose more than 
a bin would cost you by not being able 
to take care of your wheat properly. 
Place your order now. Don’t wait. 
Have prudence and forethought, and be 
ready to save your wheat. 


The Wooden Grain Bins 


will be of the best material. They 
are practical, substantial, look neat, 
can easily be removed from field to 
field, can be used for many other pur- 
poses, and will last a lifetime. 


The Metal Grain Bin 


is made with twenty-gauge bottoms and 
twenty-four gauge sides. The factory 
that makes these for us don’t substitute 
lighter material for what they agree to 
furnish. Their bins are only of the 
best workmanship. 


Hodges Bros. 


Farmers’ and Builders’ Supply 
House 











to be used in building it or the contents in cubie 
feet of the bin when constructed, whether of wood 
or of steel. If either he or the local lumberman 
figured the size in cubic feet the farmer or some- 
body else would have to transform the eubie feet 
into bushels. 

Moreover, it is true this year that many farmers 
have’ abnormal crops of cereals; they will need 
more bin room than usual, probably more than 
they will need next year and the year following. 
Surely the lumberman knows to what extent this is 
true of his farmer customers. Accordingly, he will 
not make the mistake of trying to sell a granary 
to a farmer who already has one that is ample for 
normal crops, and who needs merely a portable bin. 

Then the local lumberman, will know that there 
are kinds of portable bins besides those made of 
wood, and if he is wise he will either offer those 
bins himself or will make comparisons of priees 
between bins of lumber and bins of steel, for ex- 
ample. Perhaps he will do both, as did Hodges 
Bros., of Olathe, Kans., in the accompanying ad- 
vertisement. An examination of this advertisement 
may prove enlightening to many lumbermen. 

For example, note that a 700-bushel wood bin 
costs $61.49, while a steel bin holding only 520 
bushels costs $101, and that while an 800-bushel 
wood bin costs only $69.74, a 750-bushel steel bin 
costs $126. The fact should be emphasized that an 
increase of 100 bushels in a wood bin means an 
increase of only $8.25 in cost, while an increase of 
150 bushels in the capacity of a steel bin means an 
increase of $20 in cost. 

So far as the advertisement is concerned, no spe- 
cial mention is made of the fact that the wood bins 
are cheaper on the contents basis than are the 
steel bins. What would be the story with regard 
to weight? One would expect the steel bins to be 
the heavier, and one would expect them to be more 
awkward to handle—both important elements in 
the case, inasmuch as both classes are advertised 
as portable. Likely it is as well that these aspects 
of the subject have been left to the imagination of 
the prospective purchaser or have been left to be 
brought out in the selling talk of the advertiser 
when confronted by the would-be purchaser. One 
would almost venture to say that the advertisement 
as it stands leaves very little selling for the re- 
tailer to do when the customer enters his lumber 
yard. 
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SAWMILL CONCERN OUTLINES PRICE STABILIZATION PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9.—Under date of July 
7, W. M. Beebe, manager of lumber sales for the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., sent out a letter to the sales- 
men, reviewing the market situation and outlining 
the price policy of the company as follows: 

We are confronted with one of the most perplexing 
situations with which we have ever dealt in the sale 
of our product. You all know that we have all year 
predicted that the demand would exceed the supply and 
the result would be a runaway market. Until recently, 
however, we did not fully appreciate just how much 
greater the demand would be than the supply. Conse- 
quently we did not fully realize the fact that even 
before the turn of the year the demand would be such 
that every car we had to offer would literally be auc- 
tioned off to the highest bidder, that the bidding would 
be very brisk indeed, and that any item we sold one 
week could be sold the next week for a much higher 
price. 

This condition is brought about by natural causes. 
In producing districts weather conditions for more 
than six months have been unfavorable on account 
of the excessive rains, having had three times the 
normal amount of rainfall in the South. The short- 
age of labor and the tremendous inefficiency thereof 
have been a great barrier against normal production, 
resulting in very greatly increased cost. 

During the war there was an abnormal demand for 
some items of southern pine, while other items, ordi- 
narily in demand, were not called for, so that the 
stocks at the mills became badly broken, and since the 
war ended they have not been able to accumulate a 
balanced stock. Flooring is probably the best example 
of this. 

The stepping of building as a war necessity for 
about two years resulted in a great accumulation in 
the demand for dwellings of all descriptions, both in 
the city and in the country, as well as industrial 
plants. When the trade did start it came just like a 
big stream that had been dammed up for a long period, 
finding both manufacturers and retailers unprepared 
for this overwhelming demand. 

With this condition upon us it could not be other- 
wise than that the market price of our product should 
be going up by leaps and bounds. Dealers generally 
appreciate this condition and very little is said about 
the high range of values, as they are justified from 
every standpoint. 

This same condition applies to so many necessary 
commodities, such as clothing, footwear and foodstuffs, 


which we buy daily, so that relatively lumber is still 
cheaper than almost any necessity, a thousand feet 
buying less than ever before, taking it on a 10-year 
average. This is particularly true of farm products, 
the basis of all prosperity. 

3uyers seem to recognize that a new and higher 
level of lumber prices is necessary and will be perma- 
nently maintained. As far as we have heard no one 
expects that commodities in general or lumber in par- 
ticular will show much decline in price for some years, 
or as long as the cost of labor and high taxation re- 
main at the present level. Taking into consideration 
the rapidly diminishing supply of stumpage in the 
South, coupled with the increased demand for lumber, 
it is reasonable to expect that lumber will undoubtedly 

ach a much higher level of prices than now seems 
probable. 

However, having about 125 retail lumber yards, the 





Lumber Tax Questionnaire Ready 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., July 10.—David T. 
Mason, forest valuation expert of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, has notified L. C. 
Boyle, counsel for the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and members 
of the special tax committee that the new 
questionnaire to be submitted to the indus- 
try is completed. Mr. Mason in a letter of 
transmission says that it is understood that 
there will be modifications in wording to 
make the meaning clearer in some respects 
before the questionnaire is finally distrib- 
uted. In addition, there may be modifica- 
tions to comply with departmental practice. 
If any modifications are found necessary 
that substantially change the principles 
agreed upon in the conference held here 
with the lumber tax committee, due notice 
will be given. Mr. Mason asserts that 
changes of importance are not expected. 











Long-Bell Lumber Co. is conversant with the preblems 
of the retailers under present conditions and also ap- 
preciates the difficulties which confront them in trying 
to do business under rapidly changing market eondi- 
tions and shortage of stock. So we have not, as you 
know, been leaders in advancing prices, waiting in 
every case until the sales report showed that our eom- 
petitors were receiving higher prices than we were 
asking before advancing our prices. Consequently, as 
we have told you, we have been getting less for our 
product than many of our competitors. 

Being in both the manufacturing and the retail busi- 
ness, we are, we think, in a good position to study 
and understand the interests of both branches, and so 
we have been for some weeks greatly impressed with 
the fact that the retailer was doing business under a 
very embarrassing condition, because of the rapidly 
changing prices, and that his interests demanded a 
stable market at some price. For he is not so much 
interested in what the price should be, just so in mak- 
ing his sales, on special bills at least, he can tell 
what it will cost him to buy the lumber to fill bills 
not in his yard. 


While we do not feel that southern pine is as high 
as it will go, for the fall demand has not yet started, 
it is sure to be immense for home consumption, on ac- 
count of the large crops which are already assured. 
The foreign and export demand has hardly begun on 
account of the scarcity of boats, which wil! undoubt- 
edly be more plentiful in the near future. When it is 
considered that Australia, the east and west coast 
of South America, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Germany are about out of lumber, and that when they 
come into the market there will be a mueh greater 
shortage of lumber than now prevails, we feel the 
necessity of a stable market. 


Therefore the price file which goes eut with this 
letter is the maximum price we will charge any of our 
old retail customers on about 20,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber which we have to offer, as reflected by eur stock 
sheets, between now and Aug. 15. 

We will not accept an order for a foot ef lember 
which is not available for shipment within thirty days 
after acceptance. Every order must be adjusted to 
fit our stock sheet and subject to our aeceptanee. 

We do not know what action we shall take Aug. 15, 
but it will be for the protection ef our retail eus- 
tomers. 

This only applies to southern pine yard steek as 
shown on our stock sheets. 





LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


Authorize Cedar Pole Rate Increase 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

WasHIneTon, D. C., July 10.—Pending final de- 
cision on applications under the fourth section for 
relief respecting rates on southern pine lumber, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized 
carriers who are parties to J. H. Glenns’ appli- 
cation No. 11380 to charge rates on cedar tele- 
graph and telephone pole carloads from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., to Albany, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., Bal- 
timore and various other destinations, 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds higher than rates contemporaneously 
«harged on southern pine lumber. 





Southern Pine Salesmen Elect Officers 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 10.—E. J. Hurst, general 
sales manager of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss., today was elected president of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
suceeeding James H. Austin, jr., resigned to enter 
other work. Harry T. Kendall, general sales mana- 
ger of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, was 
cleeted vice president and ©, EK. Klumb, general 
sales manager of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., secretary-treasurer, the duties of the 
last office having been temporarily performed by 
L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade ex- 
tension of the Southern Pine Association. 

This election took place at a meeting of the 
executive committee at the Hotel Statler. Other 
members of the eommittee present were W. M. 
Beebe, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; J. K. Wesson, Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co.; R. B. Bearden, Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co.; George A. Townsend, Great Southern 
Lumber Co. Mr. Putman and F.. H. Johnston, 
engineer of the association, also were present. 

The matter of eligibility was discussed and a 
committee composed of Messrs. Kendall, Klumb and 
Beebe was appointed to recommend such changes 
in the constitution and bylaws as were deemed 
necessary. It was also decided to rearrange the 
various districts in order best to accommodate the 
salesman membership. Buttons will be worn by 
salesmen. The sales managers comprising the com- 
mittee agreed that the work of their association 
was the most constructive thing that had yet been 
done in the way of promoting better salesmanship. 
Mr. Beebe urged that all salesmen be required to 
attend their meetings, regardless of the expense 
entailed or time required to do so. 


Following the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, District No. 5, of the association, was organ- 
ized. This district comprises all of Missouri east 
of Moberly, Iowa east of Des Moines, and Illinois 
from Effingham south. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: 

President—V. M. Lacy, St. Louis, Mo., sales repre- 
—- of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex. 

Vice president—Howard C. Spencer, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, sales representative of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frank L. Roop, St. Louis, Mo., 
sales representative of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La. 

Mr. Putman announced that there remained but 
three’ districts to be organized, these being Dis- 
triet No. 3, Wichita, District No. 4, Kansas City, 
Mo., and District No. 7, Chicago. 








AHouse Without Good Floors 
Is a White Elephant 


Possibly you are finding it hard to sell or rent 
your house. Are you wondering why> 


How about the floors? Are they old, rough, 
seamy, ugly and coveerd with slivers? If so, there is 
one big reason why you can’t sell or rent the place. 


Good Floors Will Help Sell or Rent Your Building 


You yourself prefer smooth, sanitary, attractive 
floors. And you know that most other people insist on 


them—especially housewives, the real buyers and 
renters. 


You will find cur prices very reasonable on fir, 
yellow pine, oak and beech flooring. We guarantee all 
our hardwood flooring to give complete satisfaction. 


Davis & Hopkins Lumber Co. 


Telephone 2. - - - Princeton, Ill. 
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LUMBERMEN 


Wants Wholesalers’ Bureau Contmued 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAB] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—In a letter ad- 
dressed to members, C. W. Cantrell, who recently re- 
signed as secretary of the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors, strongly urged the 
continuance of the bureau for the wholesalers’ best 
interests. He calls attention to a tendency to do 
away with middlemen and refers to a reeent state- 
ment by Chairman Colver, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, that all wholesale grocers would be 
out of business within the next five years. Mr. 
Cantrell says: 


To those members who see the handwriting en the 
wall this warning is unnecessary, but some refuse to 
note the tendency of the times and how the wholesale 
distributer is menaced from all sides, not only thru 
active propaganda but thru conditions that have been 
brought about by the war. There has recently arisen 
in the public mind an opinion which has been gradu- 
ally growing that all middlemen should be eliminated. 
The idea has been projected and fostered by large 
manufacturers who distribute direct by mail, large 
department stores selling by catalog, and large line 
yards indirectly and directly controlled by manufac- 
turers for the distribution of their product direct. 
The result has been that many unthinking people have 
reached the conclusion that all distributers and middle- 
men should be eliminated. 


The transportation system is innocently used toward 
the end of our elimination. The large manufacturers 
may use the transporation systems and similar agencies 
to destroy the wholesale distributer thru procuring 
rulings which would effect our business detrimentally, 
for example, the abolition of the reconsignment privi- 
lege, the milling in transit privilege and the ruling 
which we recently abolished in Cleveland, requiring 
all shippers to designate the particular siding where 
the lumber is to be unloaded. Many other cases might 
be cited. Therefore, my recommendation is that the 
wholesale organizations of the country consider 
whether it would not be advisable for them to get 
together to consider plans for an advertising eampaign 
thru magazines and newspapers, similar to the cam- 
paign which the manufacturers’ association is engaged 
upon, to explain to the public frankly what the facts 
are with reference to the wholesaler and what his 
elimination would mean to the consuming publie and 
to our form of government. 


Mr. Cantrell has returned to the Germain 
Co., of Pittsburgh, and hereafter will be loeated in 
the Long Beach Building, 405 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, where he will be glad to weleome bereau 
members who come to town. 
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Prices and Competition 


[By Robert Ash, Washington, D. C.] 








{Many letters and inquiries have lately come into the 
office of general counsel of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association which indicate a wrong under- 
standing of the law as regards prices. The following 
article has therefore been prepared with the hope that 
it will clarify the thought on this subject.] 

It is believed by some that if a merchant in a given 
community sells his product at a price below the cost 
line of another merchant that circumstance in and 
of itself would be an act of unfair competition. Such 
is not the law. In order to understand how and why 
the law does not hold such acts as unfair it 4s well 
to give some thought as to the basic economic ele- 
ments that enter into this so called “competition,” 
the unrestricted working of which is the backbone of 
our law merchant. 

According to the dictionary, competition is the “con- 
tention of two or more for the same object.’’ In the 
commercial world that object is trade or business. 
Many methods of this commercial competition are 
universally recognized as legitimate and proper, such 
as goods of better quality for the same price, or goods 
of the same quality at a lower price, or more prompt 
and satisfactory service. Dishonest methods such as 
false weights and measures are condemned by most 
persons. la between these cases there is a great in- 
termediate field, the scope of which is gradually chang- 
ing. We can remember when it was generally ac- 
cepted that tae shipper of ten carloads should have 
a better rate than the shipper of one. We would not 
look upon an attempt to get such a preference as 
seeking an unfair advantage. 

As a general proposition any act which is viewed 
as an act of competition is viewed in its relation to 
competitors. Yet the real test of competitive acts is 
the determination of the ultimate effect on the con- 
sumers of the products which the competitors sell 
or on the producers of raw materials which the com- 
petitors buy. In other words, the real and final test 
is “What is the effect upon the public?” 

The seller who reduces prices has long been Jooked 
upon with approval by the general public and by the 
law. Agreements of sellers to keep up prices have 
long been and now are, in those situations where trade 
is restrained, illegal. Different customers usually get 
different prices, the price being reached by a process 
of bargaining and depending largely on skill in bar- 
gaining. These methods are considered by the public 
as good, because they seem to be advantageous to 
the consumers, But there is a strong and growing 
school of thought which maintains that prices should 
be determined and should be given to all alike, In 
the field of railroad transportation the theory of the 
same fixed price for all is in use, tho it is but a com- 
paratively short while ago that prices for transporta- 
tion were fixed by bargaining and varied with the 
bargaining power of each shipper. 


Law Is Uncertain as to Fixing of Resale Price 


The law as regards the fixing of resale prices is 
somewhat uncertain. By resale price is meant the 
price at which the purchaser from the manufacturer 
resells the product to the consumer. Manufacturers 
who fix resale prices for their branded and trade 
marked goods, and some dealers in such goods, pro- 
test that dealers who cut the price so fixed are unfair 
to their competitors and to the manufacturers. Still 
others maintain that this fixing of prices by the manu- 
facturer is unfair. The Federal Trade Commission 
has asked Congress that it enact legislation clarifying 
this situation. In the meantime the commission has 
proceeded on the assumption that the weight of the 
law is that the maintenance of resale prices by the 
manufacturer is an unfair method of competition. It 
has so ruled in case after case. The recent decision 
by the Supreme Court in the Colgate case, about 
which there has been considerable talk, does not affect 
the situation as that case was concerned only in de- 
termining the sufficiency of an indictment in a crim- 
inal action arising under the Sherman law. The civil 


law as to whether the maintenance of resale prices is - 


an unfair competitive method and therefore unlawful 
did not enter into the case. 

The worst criticism of price cutting is where it is 
used to destroy a relatively weak competitor. The 
elimination of weak competitors is a normal incident 
of competition, but their elimination by the use of 
less than cost prices is a public calamity and a wrong 
as soon as it is followed by prices higher than before. 

Dr. W. H. 8S. Stevens, a noted economist on the 
staff of the Federal Trade Commission, in discussing 
this subject says: 

“ ‘Fair competition’ in an economic sense signifies 
a competition of economic or productive efficiency. 
On economic grounds an organization is entitled to 
remain in business so long and only so long as its 
production and selling costs enable it to hold its own 
in a free and open market. As the productive and 
selling efficiency of competitors increases, marginal 
concerns which are unable to keep pace will gradually 
lose their market and ultimately discontinue business. 
But in such an elimination there is nothing economi- 
cally unfair to all concerned. If all have an equal 
chance to survive, it is economically proper that those 
failing thru lack of efficiency should be destroyed. 
The community is entitled to the most efficient service 
that can be given. Inefficient organizations constitute 
a burden to the community, and no justification can 
be found for their continued existence. 

“Unfortunately, competition is not always conducted 
under such conditions of equal opportunity in a free 


and open market, Productive and selling efficiency 
alone do not always allow an organization to survive, 
owing to the introduction of methods and practices 
which destroy the freedom of the market, which ham- 
per the productive and selling efficiency of other units, 
and which prevent efficient potential competitors from 
becoming actual rivals. Such artificial restrictions are 
clearly unfair since they hinder or prevent other or- 
ganizations from competing to the extent which their 
productive and selling efficiency may warrant. If 
there be a sound basis for competition it lies in the 
preservation of the economically efficient and the de- 
struction of the inefficient. It follows that methods 
which destroy the efficient along with the inefficient 
are economically unjustifiable and must be regarded 
as unfair.” 


Public Interest Demands Survival of the Efficient 

Another famous economist, Prof. John Bates Clark, 
Says: 

“The victory of the efficient is something society 
can not afford to be without, however much it might 
wish to spare the vanquished. So that in this case 
it is, after all, the means used and not the purpose 
that tilts the scale of judgment from approval to con- 
demnation, and ‘unfair competition’ comes to mean 
virtually any practice whose natural result is to make 
survival depend on qualities other than industrial 
efficiency.” 

There is no doubt as to the soundness of the view 
that the distinction between fair and unfair competi- 
tion should be based upon considerations of economic 
advantage to the public. Looking at the situation 
from this angle there is nothing unfair in the case 
where one concern sells at less than the cost of a 
competitor, provided of course that the low price is 
due to a more efficient organization. 

Students of competitive methods have developed 
well defined ideas with reference to unfair competi- 
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tion as applied to prices. And we in the lumber in- 
dustry are particularly interested in this price problem 
as affecting competition. Lumbermen compete in only 
two ways—price and service. Quality does not enter 
into our competitive problem because one board is as 
good as another of like grade. The trees are as God 
made them, 

The first competitive method dealing with prices 
that is usually considered is “local price cutting.” By 
that is meant that a concern with large canital or 
doing a business distributed over a wide area will cut 
prices in a given locality below competitors’ cost in 
order to drive the competitors out of business. When 
competitors are eliminated the concern using the 
method will recoup its losses by raising the prices to 
a higher plane than before the start of the price war. 
Or in the case of a concern doing a widely distributed 
business sufficiently high prices will be charged in 
other districts to make up for losses incurred in the 
locality where the prices are being cut. This was a 
favorite method of the Standard Oil Co., the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co., the Great Lakes Towing Co., and 
other concerns whose obnoxious practices brought 
about the strong “anti-trust” feeling of a few years 
_ which resulted in the enactment of the Sherman 
aw. 

Laws Enacted to Protect Small Competitors 


Another method of cutthroat competition that has 
been employed is the one commodity price cutting 
scheme. A company that sells several articles or 
several brands may cut the price of one article or 
brand and still make a profit on its business as a 
whole, while destroying the profits of competitors 
whose lines are less varied. 

Other price discriminations that can be used as 
weapons of unfair competition are excessive credits 
and the reduction of price for quantity. In building 


up its immense business one of the favorite practices 
of the International Harvester Co. was to grant very 
long terms of credit to purchasers of its machines, 
Smaller competitors found this situation very diffi- 
cult and often impossible to meet. It is usually ad- 
mitted that large buyers should have lower prices 
than small ones, but persons who admit this some- 
times complain that the actual differences are un- 
fairly large. The general opinion is that the difference 
should not be as much as a gross reasonable profit. 
The feeling as regards quantity prices as pertaining 
to railroad transportation has already been discussed, 

After this summary of the general price situation 
from an economic standpoint, it is well that we should 
look at its legal side. 

The Federal Government has realized the danger 
that the employment of the methods mentioned here 
carry to the small competitor. It has therefore passed 
statutes intended to make competition fair and un- 
restricted. Chief among these are the Sherman Act, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Act to Regulate Commerce, 

In famous cases under the Sherman law the courts 
have held that price cutting with intent to restrain 
trade, as used by the American Tobacco Co., the Great 
Lakes Towing Co. ete., is unlawful. They have like- 
wise held that price discrimination with the intent 
to create a monopoly and the operation of “fighting 
brands” or “fighting ships’ are unlawful. 

So a concern doing a business in a large number 
of lines can not attempt to monopolize one branch of 
the business by cutting prices very low on a special 
brand of a certain commodity in order to destroy the 
business of financially weaker competitors. The 
American Tobacco Co, practically monopolized the 
plug tobaceo business by driving out competitors thru 
the use of a “fighting brand.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has given much at- 
tention to this matter of price and has issued many 
complaints and orders in cases where price discrimina- 
tions of various kinds have been used as unfair trade 
weapons, Notable among the instances of this kind 
are the cases in which the commission has ordered 
concerns to cease and desist selling below cost. 

Misrepresentation Constituted the Illegality 

The Sears Roebuck & Co. case is probably the most 
famous of these cases in which the commission has 
taken action. This is due to the fact that Sears Roe- 
buck & Co. carried the case to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. The practice complained of 
was that Sears Roebuck & Co. used sugar as a 
‘Jeader,” selling it at a rate much lower than the 
prevailing market price on condition that the cus- 
tomer purchase a certain amount of other merchan- 
dise at the time of purchasing the sugar. They ad- 
vertised that their ability to sell sugar at such a low 
price was due to their large and advantageous pur- 
chasing position which allowed them to give excep- 
tional values in all lines. As a matter of fact, sugar 
has almost as stable a value as gold. Sears Roebuck 
& Co. could not purchase sugar at a lower price than 
their competitors and were actually losing several 
hundred thousand dollars a year on their sugar sales. 
The commission ordered that Sears Roebuck & Co. 
cease and desist selling sugar below cost. Upon re- 
viewing the case the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the commission exceeded its legal power in so 
ordering. A person or concern has a right to do as 
it will with its property. If it so desires it can sell 
its property at any price it chooses or give it away. 
But in making such a sale or gift the owner may not 
put forward representation or commit acts which 
have a capacity or a tendency to deceive purchasers 
as to the real character of the transaction. The court 
therefore, held that the commission must modify its 
order so as to prohibit the selling of sugar below 
cost, when, in making such sales, Sears Roebuck & 
Co. misleads customers or prospective customers as to 
the true nature of the transaction. In other words 
the order says in substance that advertisements must 
not contain untrue statements. 

Similarly the commission has ordered the Atlantic 
Refining Co. (an old Standard company) to cease and 
desist selling gasoline storage tanks, pumps and out- 
fits below cost “with the purpose, intent and effect 
of stifling and suppressing competition.’”’ The Ward 
Baking Co. was also ordered to cease and desist from 
directly or indirectly giving or offering to give bread 
or bakery products free of charge to prospective pur- 
chasers. This order was designed to stop the Ward 
company’s practice of giving a free loaf of bread with 
every loaf that was purchased. Such a practice when 
started in a town by a concern of Ward’s size natur- 
ally played havoc with competitors. These cases are 
typical of many in which the commission has ordered 
concerns to cease and desist selling below cost with 
the “purpose, intent and effect of stifling and sup- 
pressing competition.” 

As regards interstate commerce, there is no doubt 
but that the Federal laws mentioned here afford ample 
protection against the use of price discriminations as 
unfair methods of competition. They do not apply, 
of course, to concerns doing business wholly within 
the confines of one State. Many of the States have 
recognized the necessity for the protection of. their 
intrastate business from unfair methods of competi- 
tion. At least twenty-three of the States have, to 
my knowledge, passed ‘“anti-discrimination statutes.” 
These statutes, broadly speaking, make it unlawful 
for any person or corporation to discriminate between 
different localities by selling their commodity at & 
lower rate in one section than in another, due allow- 
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ance being made for difference in quality and cost 
of transportation. The statutes of the various States 
vary in some particulars. Most of them require that 
the discriminations must be induiged in with the in- 
tent of injury to competitors. Other States do not 
require such intent. Likewise, some of the statutes 


include all commodities while others include only cer- 
tain designated commodities. And in some States the 
law is toned down by allowing concerns to make 
prices to meet competition. 

The writer realizes that what has been said in this 
little article gives but a hazy glance at the price 


situation, and that in a very elemental way. But it is 
hoped enough has been said so that lumbermen, when 
they think the law should protect them from price 
cutting competitors, will look at the situation from 
the,same standpoint as does the law—the standpoint 
of the public. 





LOYAL LEGION CELEBRATES THE FOURTH 


HuGENE, Ork., July 5.—The significance of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen was 
emphasized by the organization’s celebration here 
on July 4 and 5, when it took charge of patriotic 
activities and conducted the largest parade ever 
held in this city, giving a fitting demonstration 
of its loyalty to the institutions of this country. 

The Four L’s were invited to swing the program 
by the Eugene Chamber of Commerce a month be- 
fore. Official consent designating HKugene as the 
place for the Four L’s celebration in the Northwest 
was secured from Portland headquarters. Under 
the direction of Maj. W. A. Arnold, Maj. P. L. 
Abbey, secretary, of Portland, and Hon. D. E. 
Hodges, of Marshfield, interest was stimulated in 
all local organizations in the central Cascade and 
Coast range mountain districts of the State. Every 
local unit of the Four L’s prepared to take an ac- 
tive part in the program. 

While the Chamber of Commerce did not outline 
the program for the Loyal Legion, this com- 
mercial body raised $5,000 and told the loggers that 
it was for their disposal to spend in their celebra- 
tion. Prizes worthy of contest that attracted 
loggers from all sections of the Coast were put up 








by the Chamber of Commerce. The interest was keen. 

The Four L’s marched in the patriotic section of 
the largest parade ever seen in the city. The only 
organization preceding them was the body of men 
who fought in uniform on the soil of France and 
Belgium last summer and fall. The grand prize of 
the parade was received by the float entered by 
Springfield unit of the Four L’s, employees of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. The float was a half log 
of Oregon spruce on which was perched a miniature 
airplane guarded by two soldiers from the spruce 
division. 

Governor Olcott, of Oregon, addressed the as- 
semblage at East Park on the Fourth, praising the 
work of the Four L’s for its part in winning the 
war and characterizing it as an organization that 
should have the hearty support of the people. The 
governor left by airplane for Salem where he made 
another address. Other speakers were Robert 8. 
Gill, editor of the Four L’s bulletin in Portland, 
Maj. P. L. Abbey, in charge of the Four L’s of the 
Northwest, and others. The sporting events of 
the two days included boxing and _ wrestling 
matches, horse races, an airplane exhibition, a 
hieyele race for boys and a baseball game between 














FIRST PRIZE WINNING FLOAT ENTERED BY BOOTH-KELLY LUMBER CO. 





Eugene and Springfield which was won by the 
former. The celebration on the evening of the 
Fourth was marked by an excellent display of 
fireworks. 

In the parade of members of the various units in 
the many logging sections of Oregon were boys of 
15 years of age and men with grizzled, gray locks. 
Proudly they marched along together with the com- 
radeship of true soldiers of the woods. 

In the sporting events of their own ehoice, log 
rolling, high lining, wrestling and boxing, the men 
of the forest showed the people the class of ma- 
terial of which they were made. One of the finest 
tributes that can be paid the organized loggers 
and lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest is that 
out of such a large congregation not a single mem- 
ber of the Four L’s was arrested or called for any 
sort of disorderly conduct. Considering that 
Eugene is by birth a dry town, possibly over 
zealous in enforcing blue sky laws, it is indeed a 
record of which the Four L’s may be proud. 
Eugene is very proud of the fact that it had the 
opportunity to offer its hospitality to the men of 
such a great organization on the anniversary of the 
nation’s birthday. 
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PINE STUMPS OFFER VALUABLE HARVEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7——The millions of 
pine stumps on cut-over timber lands in the South, 
and more especially those in the coastal plain area, 
are so valuable for turpentine and rosin, the supply 
of which has greatly decreased, that owners of 
cut-over lands soon will be paid for permitting out- 
siders to harvest the stumps, according to Clement 
S. Ucker, vice president of the Southern Settle- 
ment and Development Organization. 

Mr. Ucker has just returned from an extended 
trip of several weeks thru the South Atlantic States. 
He is enthusiastic regarding the feasibility of har- 
vesting stumps for ‘‘ naval stores.’’ 

The clearing of cut-over lands in the South has 
appeared to some people to be a serious problem, 
altho competent authorities have estimated that 
pine stump land may be cleared by the use of high 
explosives or by other modern methods at a cost 
of not more than $10 an acre. 

The situation foreseen by Mr. Ucker in which the 
cut-over land owners will be paid for letting their 
land be cleared arises in part from the fact that 
the supply of rosin and turpentine obtainable from 
the standing pine timber of the South is not so 
plentiful as it once was. Also the demand for these 
articles, which are known in the markets of the 
world as ‘‘naval stores,’? as well as for other 
byproducts of the lumber industry, has increased, 
first because of war conditions and then to the 
necessities of the reconstruction period following 
the return of peace. 

Investigations and experiments, says Mr. Ucker, 
have shown that there is a high percentage of 
naval stores and other valuable substances in the 
southern pine stumps that dot the coastal plain 
area from Chesapeake Bay to the Rio Grande. 
Scientists say that this is due to the fact that 
after the tree is cut the roots do not die imme- 
diately. On the contrary, millions of tiny roots 
continue for a time to absorb food and moisture 


from the earth which are transmitted upward in 
the form of sap to the stump. The latter thereby 
becomes even more thoroly saturated with val- 
uable oils ete., than was the trunk of the tree. 

The result is that millions of pine stumps thru- 
out the Southern States constitute a veritable mine 
of materials needed by many industries and coun- 
tries. These materials may be made available by 
pulling the stumps out with powerful machinery 
and putting them thru the process of distillation. 
The stumps are becoming so valuable, it is said, 
that there will be competition to purchase them. 

There are plants running successfully in Georgia 
and other southern States where pine stumps are 
being successfully converted into rosin, turpentine, 
pine oil, various other oils, acetate, tar, pitch, 
alcohol and other valuable products. In some cases 
from 20 to 25 byproducts are being obtained by 
certain processes involving the application of in- 
tense heat in an oven or retort, after which even 
the residue is valuable charcoal. 

The uses of rosin and turpentine in the soap, 
paint and other industries is generally understood. 
Pine oil is valuable in making various chemical 
preparations. The demand for alcohol is very 
great, and ethyl alcohol, as well as wood alcohol, 
is made from pine chips. Rosin extracted from the 
stump chips by one process leaves pulp suitable 
for making paper. The success of many of these 
operations whereby valuable byproducts are recov- 
ered from pine stumps has been demonstrated 
scientifically, practically and commercially, thru 
the codperation of Government experts, lumber- 
men, cut-over land owners and distillation plants. 

Pending the clearing of his holdings, the cut- 
over land owner is putting them to use by grazing 
cattle, sheep and goats, which is becoming one of 
the largest industries in the South. According to 
George M. Rommel, chief animal husbandman of 
the Department of Agriculture, the grazing capac- 


ity of the southern cut-over lands is such as to 
permit great expansion of the livestock industry 
in the southeastern and Gulf States. He believes 
that development is certain to occur with the pas- 
sage of State statutes for properly branding range 
cattle and for safeguarding chattel mortgages on 
livestock. If the Georgia legislature this summer 
passes the bill, which has been already drafted, 
Georgia will have a model law for all the States 
in that section to emulate. This law, it is believed, 
will amply insure the financing of the livestock 
industry and especially the fattening of steers in 
that section as it is financed in the West, with the 
aid of banks thruout the North and East. 

One of the biggest land clearing operations in 
the South, it is reported, is being conducted in 
Florida by the Reolds Farms Co. R. E. Olds is 
chairman of the company’s board of directors. 
The company has 37,500 acres of land located about 
15 miles west of Tampa on Tampa Bay. Powerful 
machinery is pulling out the stumps which are being 
piled for future use and the company is reported 
to be arranging to install a plant to recover rosin, 
turpentine and other byproducts from them. After 
being cleared, the land will be suitable, it is be- 
lieved, for citrus fruit growing and truck farming. 
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EXPECTS TO PASS CENTURY MARK 


Orrawa, ONT., July 7.—When Sir James Ball, 
the British timber controller, was passing thru 
Ottawa, he was conducted thru the big lumber mills 
of John R. Booth by the veteran lumberman him- 
self. Mr. Booth recently passed his ninety-fourth 
birthday. ‘‘I’m coming back in ten years,’’ re- 
marked Sir James Ball, ‘‘and I hope you’ll be on 
hand to show me about.’’ ‘‘Send me word you’re 
coming,’’ responded Mr. Booth, ‘‘I’ll be on hand 
to meet you.’’ 
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Heart Stock 








The harsh lips of General Superintendent Hurley 
were framed for dictating a hurried telegram as 
he pressed the buzzer-button for his stenographer. 
After jabbing the button several times with his 
thick thumb without results, he began frothing 
at the mouth with wrath. Only the presence of 
Laurie, she knew, kept him from downright pro- 
fanity. 

Both of them looked out the office window at the 
same instant. Young Willis, the stenographer, 
was inclined gracefully against the counter of an 
ice cream parlor across the street. In one of his 
nervous hands was an ice cream soda; in the other 
was a Turkish cigarette. 

‘*He-tel-tell ’im he’s fired!’’ sputtered Hurley. 
‘¢And tell Gordon to get me a stenographer—one 
that’ll stay at his desk and come when he’s 
called! ’’ 

The usual bright cheerfulness of Laurie 
O’Rourke’s clear eyes was shadowed with anxiety 
as she looked out at Willis. He was lazy, she 
knew, but if he left town her mother would lose 
a good boarder. That room next to hers would 
be vacant again. It was said that it took the 
rough superintendent only thirty minutes to hire 
a man and only thirty seconds to fire him. He 
was ponderous and grizzled, with a square-shaped 
head and face, a grim, fighting jaw, bloodless lips, 
and gleaming eyes nearly hidden under beetling 
black eyebrows. She knew him as a cold blooded 
business engineer, to whom human beings meant 
no more than pieces of needed machinery. 

Laurie went into the outer office and delivered 
the message to Mr. Gordon, the good looking and 
gentlemanly sales manager of the big lumber com- 
pany. He smiled at her, his frank gaze making 
her color up a trifle, then went into Hurley’s pri- 
vate office. The door was left ajar and Laurie 
could hear them talking. 

‘*See here, Frank,’’ Hurley rasped, ‘‘I’m sick 
of these trifling dude stenographers, Can’t you 
get me one that wears a plain shirt instead of a 
high collar, and who’ll work instead of burning 
up tobacco?’’ 

‘*Old man Dunning, up the line, has a couple 
of boys I’ve seen several times. He’s the old 
gentleman, you know, who refuses to sell us his 
standing timber. He’s got a big farm and a little 
sawmill of his own. The younger son, Roy, says 
he knows shorthand and can use a typewriter. 
His brother, David, told me Roy had learned short- 
hand on the farm by himself.’’ 

‘*Country kid, hey? Go get him!’’ 

Gordon came out, left a little note on the desk 
of Willis, then put in a long-distance call for young 
Roy Dunning. 

Embarrassing Popularity 

Laurie, who was the cheerful assistant to every- 
body, but whose routine work consisted of handling 
the files, answering telephones and getting ready 
the outgoing mail, was soon so busy she forgot the 
coming of Dunning. It was easy to see that she 
was everybody’s friend; the quotation clerk asked 
her to check some prices with him, and he took as 
much time about it as he dared; the claim ad- 
juster found several little things for her to do; 
the order clerk, seated at a wide-carriage billing 
typewriter, asked her assistance and tried to hold 
her hand, but when he managed to touch it once 
she calmly withdrew it, elevated her straight lit- 
tle nose, turned and left him to finish checking 
an order unassisted. She was conscious that 
each man in the office edged as close to her 
as possible whenever the opportunity came. At 
times it seemed evident that the opportunities were 
made. 

‘Are all men silly?’’ she wondered; then pon- 
dered: ‘‘But it’s nice to be thought attractive.’’ 


Contrasts in Brotherhood 

It was late one Thursday afternoon when two 
stalwart, sunburnt young men came into the sales 
department on the upper floor of the big company 
building. It was the duty of Laurie to discover 
their names and business. 

‘*Mr. Roy Dunning? You? Ah, yes! 
you to Mr. Gordon. 
brother; I see.’’ 

Roy was certainly an engaging-looking chap, 
she thought, looking at his wavy hair, merry blue 
eyes, curving lips and clefted chin. He seemed 
very quick, bright and very sure of himself, and 
he showed no disposition to cut short his conversa- 
tion with her in order to see Mr. Gordon. Her 
respect for farmers’ sons went up considerably in 
a few moments. Both young men were dressed 
nicely, but wore soft shirts with comfortable col- 
lars attached; the only thing they seemed to lack 
was starch. 


I’ll take 
And you are, oh! Mr. Roy’s 


[By Erle Johnston | 


David was heavier and broader of chest than 
the racily-slender Roy, and he evidently was as 
slow of sfeech and bashful as his brother was 
quick and confident. David’s hair was very dark 
and straight and his eyes held an odd softness in 
their black depths. His manner was stiff and awk- 
ward and even the radiantly friendly Laurie could 
not bring a smile to his grave lips. 


An Intelligent Observer 

Lingering near, Laurie overhead most of the con- 
versation between Gordon and Roy, who laughingly 
admitted that David’s dictation was as yet all he 
ever had taken, but he was eager to be tried out. 
After a few moments’ talk Gordon dictated a few 
letters to Roy, who went to Willis’ desk and trans- 
scribed the notes rather slowly, but accurately and 
neatly enough. Laurie could not help noting the 
anxious look on David’s serious face while Roy 
was taking the letters and using the typewriter; he 
even looked over Roy’s shoulder and murmured 
what Laurie took to be encouragement as Roy type- 
wrote from the dictated notes. 

‘«This work seems to be all right,’’ Gordon 
smilingly said; ‘‘now we will go in and see Mr. 
Hurley.’’ 

Gorden came back after a few minutes. Dur- 
ing the hour that Roy spent in the superintendent’s 
office, David sat perfectly still, speaking to no one, 
but his large eyes were restlessly observant. He 
watched and saw everything before him and the 
girl felt that he would remember it all. Accus- 
tomed as she was to much attention from the men, 
it piqued her a little because David’s eyes so 
studiously avoided hers. There was something 
peculiar about him, she was sure, and felt a warm 
wave of sympathy for his apparent selfrepression 
and loneliness. 

When she saw him look several times at the fat, 
thick order book lying on a table within reach 
of his hand, she went to him, paused as if in pass- 
ing, and opened the huge loose-leaf book. 

‘*This book contains the unfilled orders,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Would you like to see it? You see, each 
order is written up by the order clerk, a copy is sent 
to the customer, a copy to the shipping depart- 
ment, and our office copy is filed in here. Each car- 
load shipped is noted on an order, like this, you 
see, and when an order is completed I take it out 
of the book and file it.’’ With slow eagerness, 
he watched her turn the 
leaves and looked at the 
orders. 


‘*One order is entered 
twice, isn’t it?’’ he sud- 
denly asked. ‘‘No. 7778 
looks just like 7777.’’ 
She turned back a page. 

Together they compared 
the two orders. The or- 
ders both called for six 
carloads of square edge 
and sound southern pine 
---| timbers, in the same thick- 
-| aesses, widths and lengths. 

‘<See the difference?’’ 
Laurie smilingly asked. 
‘*One calls for shortleaf 
and the stock goes to 
Cleveland; the other calls for longleaf and the stock 
goes to Chicago.’’ 


Unconventional Comparisons 


‘*Just a difference of one letter in describing 
the stock,’’? he murmured, ‘‘One order shows 
‘SLYP’ and the other shows ‘LLYP.’ ’’ 

‘*Yes; we manufacture both shortleaf and long- 
leaf here. But all lumber looks alike to me. To 
save me I don’t see how the graders and inspectors 
ever remember the difference between all those 
crazy-sounding grades: No. 4 Common, No. 3 Com- 
mon, No. 2 Common, No. 1 Common, Flat Grain, 
Rift, B&Better, and A, B and C, and Prime and 
Merchantable, and Ninety Percent Heart. I’d get 
cross-eyed in no time if I tried to learn ’em!’’ 

‘“*They’re not hard to learn,’’ he told her, his 
dark eyes lighting up. ‘‘At our sawmill I’ve been 
doing the sawing and grading—I know all the 
regular association grades.’’ As the girl’s inter- 
ested look seemed to encourage him, he shyly 
added: ‘‘Lumber’s just like people, to me: all the 
common stock makes me think of a certain class of 
folks: defective, rotton spots, with twists and 
crooks; the upper grades are nice and smooth and 
good looking on one face, but look bad on the 
other side; then the rough, powerful square edge 
and sound pieces are not very pretty, but you can 
depend on ’em to hold up a big load; and—and—’’ 














“His Dark Hyes Were 
Full of Beseeching 
Anwiety”’ 


his sunburnt cheeks were tinged a bit with red as 
he hurriedly finished, ‘‘some folks, some ladies, at 
least, seem to be 90 percent heart, or more.’’ 

Her quick laugh embarrassed him and he with- 
drew again into his grave, expressionless shell. 
When she banteringly asked him if he had yet 
‘‘graded’’ her, he answered, in a tone that might 
have meant anything: 

‘*Some people impress me as being just S2S.’” 

‘“What? S-two-S? But that’s a dressing, isn’t 
it? It’s not any grade.’’ 

She had to answer a telephone just then, and 
later was slightly angered to learn that the ex- 
pression he had used simply meant ‘‘surfaced 
two sides’’ and could be applied to almost any kind 
of lumber. Thinking it over carefully, she sup- 
posed he implied that she looked nice, but might 
be two-faced! 

‘«The impertinent Rube,’’ she thought. ‘‘ Guess 
he thinks I’m all the time thinking about my looks, 
and that I’m too friendly on short notice. 
Humph! ’’ 

Positions Well Filled 

Roy had come out of Hurley’s office, laden with 
files and a note-book. He took off his light coat, 
rolled up his sleeves, arranged himself at the desk 
Willis had vacated, and went confidently to work. 
Laurie critically appraised him again with side- 
wise glances as she worked and decided he must 
be a very attractive young man, She wondered 
why David hung around Roy’s desk so closely, 
looked at the shorthand and ‘transcript, and whis- 
pered to his brother so often. 

The letters finished, Roy took them in to the 
superintendent; then, a moment later, came out 
smiling. 

‘*He says I’ll do, Dave!’’ Then David went 
straight to Mr. Gordon and asked for a job. 

‘*7’m too slow and fumble-fisted to do office 
work,’’ he falteringly admitted, ‘‘ but I know pine 
lumber and grades. If you are needing a checker, 
or tallyman, or grader, out on the plant—’’ 

‘“We are always needing tallymen and graders,’’ 
interrupted the harsh voice of Hurley, who was just 
leaving his office. ‘‘Turn around, let’s have a 
look at you.’’ David turned, red-faced. 

‘*T’m Roy’s brother,’’ he said, as if that in it- 
self was quite a recommendation. 

‘‘Huh! Go out to the rough shed loading tracks 
in the morning and tell Carnock I say put you to 
work.’’ He added, as he walked heavily out of 
the sales office, ‘‘He can tell me in a couple of 
hours what you are good for.’’ 

Laurie was delighted; she immediately set about 
acquiring two boarders for her mother instead of 
one. It was by no means difficult. 

‘Tf the board and lodging are as nice as the 
society—’’ Roy laughingly began. 

‘*Don’t tell me you’re from the country,’’ 
Laurie answered, flushing up. ‘‘Come on. It’s 
supper time now.’’ 

‘Anywhere you say,’’ he gayly promised. ‘‘ Not 
that the supper is so important—’’ He broke off 
abruptly as David trod upon his toes, whether 
by accident or design, Laurie was unable to guess. 


Intelligence Well Placed 

During the days that followed, Laurie was glad 
to see that her new boarders were making good 
at their work, David on the plant and Roy in the 
sales department as confidential stenographer to 
the general superintendent. Every day she ad- 
mired Roy more and liked David less. David was 
an aloof, grave faced, lonely looking enigma. He 
did not have the happy faculty of making friends, 
while his brother’s sunny disposition attracted 
everyone. Roy was so gayly polite and obliging 
and well mannered that David seemed awkward and 
churlish by contrast. But Laurie had respect for 
David when she overheard Carnock, the yard fore- 
man, tell the superintendent that young Dunning 
never had to use a rule in determining the dimen- 
sions of timbers and had to glance only once at a 
piece of lumber to tell its class and grade. 

“‘Good!’’ the superintendent had answered. 
‘‘Give him more work, and raise his pay.’’ 

Personal Impressions 

David had an odd custom. Nearly every after- 
noon he managed to get thru his work and come in- 
to the sales department to wait for Roy. Laurie 
noticed, too, that he always looked over Roy’s 
notebook and whispered a few words to his younger 
brother; and it so happened that Roy nearly al- 
ways had one or two, sometimes three letters to 
write after David came in. 

One night Laurie slipped quietly into her room 
after entertaining an admirer until rather late 
and overheard the Dunning boys discussing her— 
at least, it seemed that Roy was. She decided he 
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had been reading novels when she heard him tell 
David: ; 

66 a little princess, she is: Those gray- 
blue eyes shine like stars; she’s fragrant, like a 
flower, and did you ever see a prettier, neater little 
figure? That little lilting laugh of hers makes 

e—’? 
oe Listen here!’’ the soft, slow voice of David 
eut in. ‘‘She’s not the sort of girl for you to 
flirt with, Roy. At first I didn’t like her, but 
I know now she’s the kind that’s just big hearted 
and good and happy. You can’t treat her like you 
did Minnie Simmons and little Nina Talley. You 
let her alone; understand me?’’ 

Laurie paused, irresolute for a moment; then 
laughed to herself. David evidently thought his 
young brother a dangerously charming man! 

‘¢But, Dave, there won’t be any kidding this 
time. I’m hit hard and its chronic. She can have 
anything I’ve got—everything, any old time—’’ 

‘«Oh! well,’? David murmured; ‘‘of course if 
that’s the way you feel—’’ 

Laurie rapped on the partition wall with her 
knuckles. 

‘*Good-night!’’ she called, slangily. 

She could almost hear them gasp. For the space 
of a minute there was silence. Not another word 
was said by David, but it took Roy only an instant 
to recover his self-possession. 

‘¢Will you go with us to the picture show to- 
morrow night, Miss O’Rourke?’’ It was Laurie’s 
turn to gasp. 

‘«Why—ah—thank you—yes.’’ 

‘¢Good-night!’’ Roy called back, joyfully. 


Softening a Brother’s Lapse 


Roy was of that type of young man who made 
the most of his opportunities. The frank admira- 
tion of the clean, clear eyed country boy was sweet 
flattery to Laurie. She went about with him often. 
David seemed to avoid her continually and ap- 
peared more serious and taciturn than ever. 

On a Friday afternoon, after a hot, strenuous 
day, Superintendent Hurley buzzed for Roy and 
Laurie heard the boss ask for a telegram he had 
dictated. Roy promised to write it at once, but 
when he sat down at the typewriter again he seemed 
worried, and kept glancing at the clock. Presently 
he got up and slipped out of the office. Hurley 
buzzed for him again; Laurie went in and said 
hé would ‘‘be back in just a minute.’’ The big 
boss sputtered wrathfully. David came in a little 
earlier than usual and went to his brother’s desk. 

‘¢Where’s Roy?’’ 

‘¢Oh! he’ll be back in a moment,’’ Laurie said, 
and jumped when Hurley buzzed again. ‘‘That 
telegram to the Dacey Timber Factors—Mr. Hur- 
ley wants it now—and Roy hasn’t written it yet.’’ 

David seized Roy’s notebook and looked at the 
unchecked letters, saw that Roy had skipped the 
telegram and written several letters that immedi- 
ately followed it. He and Laurie instantly under- 
stood that Roy was not certain as to how it should 
be transcribed. She did not blame any stenog- 
rapher for. hesitating over notes made in taking 
the crabbed dictation of the superintendent, but 
she was amazed when David tensely asked: 

‘*Can you typewrite?’’ 

‘*Yes, I can peck things out.’’ 

‘‘T can’t but I can read Roy’s shorthand. Won’t 
you please write the telegram while I read it to 
you?’’ His dark eyes were full of a beseeching 
anxiety. 

Not yet recovered from her surprise, she slipped 
into Roy’s chair and mechanically wrote the date, 
the name and address of the Dacey firm. Then, 
with careful, painful slowness, David whispered to 
her as he read the shorthand. She wrote the com- 
pany name under the telegram, which was of day- 
letter length, took it out of the machine wonder- 
ingly, then looked at him and hesitated. 

‘It’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘Take it to Mr. 
Hurley, quick.’’ 

Transposing Duties 

Superintendent Hurley was standing in the door- 
way of his private office, watching them, scowling. 
He snatched the telegram from Laurie, read it, 
grunted, and sent it immediately to the telegraph 
office, a block away. 

David, as if scarcely conscious of what he was 
doing, grasped the girl’s hand and pressed it 
warmly, whispering thanks. Hurley looked at him, 
turned down the corners of his thin lips, and 
growled: 

‘‘T see you know shorthand. Your brother’s 
thru. Do you want the job?’’ 

‘‘I—I can’t write it—I’m too clumsy,’’ stam- 
mered David, red-faced. ‘‘But I can read it, 
couldn’t keep from remembering—from learning 
it while I was helping Roy to study—’’ 

‘*So!’? snapped Hurley. ‘‘That’s why you 
hang around here every afternoon, is it? Your 
brother gets stuck and you come and read his 
notes for him, Smart boy, your brother! Just 
inform him, please, that I can dispense with his 
services. This isn’t the first time he has kept me 
Waiting an hour or two for telegrams.’’ 


Laurie’s lips quivered and she felt the tears very 
close to her lashes as she saw the look of pain that 
sprang into David’s strong face. After several 
ineffectual attempts to speak he managed to say: 

‘‘T’m sorry about that. But Roy is a mighty 
good lumber inspector; he’s faster than I am. 
Can’t you—it will be all right for him to take 
my job at the rough shed—if you can’t—”’ 

‘*You needn’t quit,’’? Hurley roughly inter- 
rupted. Laurie often wondered if his rude way of 
speaking did not conceal something like human 
emotions his big job caused him to stifle. ‘‘There’s 
work enough on the plant for you both. Take 
him out to Carnock and we’ll see if he can grade 
and tally lumber without your assistance.’’ He 
went back into his office and slammed the door. — 

For several days, except at meal times, Laurie 
saw nothing of the Dunnings. She thought it 
strange that David should seem so crestfallen while 
Roy was, to all appearances, as bright and cheerful 
as usual. 

A Disconcerting Mystery 

Since she had to get the outgoing mail ready 
every afternoon, Laurie was usually the last to 
leave the office. Going back for some forgotten 
gloves one evening about ten days after Roy’s dis- 
missal from the office, she was surprised to find 
David. : 

He had his back to the door and was intently 
gazing first at a big railway map on the wall, then 
at a railroad guide of car interchange points for 
freight. Opened before him was the big, thick 
order book. His soft, dark hair was considerably 
rumpled and his eyes and face indicated tense con- 
centration. Noting his shapely head and clear cut 
face in profile, for the first time Laurie decided 
that he was good looking. , 

His isolation and seem- 
ing loneliness appealed to 
her generous, comradely 
sympathy, but just as she 
was about to speak to him 
she realized that she was 
a trifle embarrassed, and 
his set, stern face made 
her afraid to attempt fa- 
miliarity. She heard kim 
sigh; then saw him take 
up a slip of paper on 
which some figures had 
been scrawled and reach 
for the desk telephone 
near the order book. “jm Sick of these Tri- 
What was he doing? she fling Dude Stenog- 
wondered. raphers’ 


When she said, ‘‘Good evening, Mr. David,’’ and 
went into the office, he jumped and flushed guiltily. 
His hand fell back from the telephone and he 
stared at her without uttering a word. 


Proffered Sympathy Refused 


‘*T have a bad memory, you see,’’ she said, find- 
ing the gloves and holding them up. ‘‘I thought 
you had quit visiting the sales department. Rather 
selfish of you to wait until we have all gone before 
you come in.’’ 

‘*Selfish?’’ he murmured, mechanically. 

‘*Of course it is!’’ She went as close to him 
as she dared. Instead of moving toward her, he 
moved uneasily away, getting up from the chair. 
The red of his face deepened. ‘‘ Why can’t you be 
a little more generous with your society; that is, 
be just a little bit—social?’’ 

‘*T’m not clever like Roy.’’ 

She noticed that the big loose-leaf book was 
open at order 7777 and that the slip of paper near 
his hand had on it the initials and number of a 
freight car. She remembered to have entered 
record of shipment of that car against some un- 
completed order that morning. It had gone out 
the preceding day, loaded with lumber. 

‘*Pshaw! Don’t you want to go with Roy and 
me to a picture show tonight?’’ 

He glanced at the big clock and then at the 
telephone. ‘‘Thank you—no,’’ he stammered, 
‘*T’m not quite thru yet!’’ 

‘“Thru what?’’ 

‘«Just—just looking over some orders I shall 
have to load for tomorrow,’’ he answered, avoid- 
ing her questioning look. He fidgeted and seemed 
uncomfortable. 

“*Copies of all those orders are out on the plant,’’ 
she said, puzzled more than ever. ‘‘ You could see 
them out there.’’ 

After a moment of confusion he straightened up 
and looked into her eyes with an odd sort of dig- 
nity. 

‘“Yes,’? he slowly said. ‘‘I’m a—a cheat—a 
hypocrite, Miss Laurie, and I don’t like to tell a 
lie to you. But—I can’t say now just what I am 
doing. Good-night. Please go—and don’t tell 
anyone you found me here.’’ 

‘Ts it trouble?’’ she asked, afire with both 
sympathy and curiosity. ‘‘Can’t I help you?’’ 

‘*No, no. Thanks.’ 

When his anxious eyes again looked at the elock 
and at the telephone she turned and went reluc- 














tantly out to the stairway and down into the gath- 
ering dusk of evening. 


The Mystery Deepens 


Two days later, in the regular course of routine, 
several telegrams came in, were signed for by 
Laurie, attached to correct files and placed before 
the proper persons for attention. But one telegram 
puzzled her—she could not tind a copy of the mes- 
sage it seemed to answer. 

It was from the freight agent at Mounds, III, 
which she knew to be an Illinois Central recon- 
signing point, and read: 

‘« Yours tenth Bando car ten ten one reconsigned 
Cleveland as requested send original bill lading 
immediately so can issue new one.’’ 

It was the ‘‘yours tenth’’ that puzzled Laurie, 
who had charge of the files. She could not find 
the telegram ordering the reconsignment, and ex- 
plained her trouble to Gordon. 

‘*Bring me the order book,’’ Gordon said. He 
first looked at the car record, saw B&O 10101 had 
been billed out on order 7777, turned to that order 
in the fat book, and exclaimed: ‘‘The devil! The 
record shows that ear contained longleaf timbers 
for Chicago. This telegram says it has been recon- 
signed to Cleveland—and order 7778 for Cleveland 
calls for shortleaf stock!’’ He seized the telephone 
and called up the telegraph operator. ‘‘Say, Mr. 
Tellon, look up your record on our wire of the 10th 
to Agent Block at Mounds. . What? Given 
to you over the telephone that night? Who did? 
I did? . . . Man, you’re dreaming. I didn’t 
’*phone you any telegram on the night of the 10th.’’ 
After some argument he hung up the receiver and 
turned a blank, puzzled face at Laurie, whose heart 
was beginning to jump. 


Called on the Carpet 


He took the telegram into the office of the gen- 
eral superintendent and Laurie heard him ask Hur- 
ley if he had ’phoned the reconsigning telegram to 
Tellon. 

‘*No!’’ Hurley snapped. ‘‘ You say you didn’t, 
and Tellon says you did? Rotten business! Get 
the tallycards. Find out all you can about the 
shipment.’’ 

Gordon went into the auditing department, where 
all invoices were made out from tallycards sent in 
by the men who tallied the lumber as it was loaded 
into cars, found the two big cards listing in detail 
the timbers loaded in B&O 10101; then took ecards 
and message back to the superintendent. 

Laurie’s heart seemed to be perfectly still— 
there was a stifled feeling in her breast and throat. 
She found some excuse to enter the superintend- 
ent’s office and was not surprised to hear Hurley 
say: 

‘‘Signed by Dunning. Is that a ‘D’ or an ‘R’?’’ 

‘*Can’t tell; looks like an erasure and one let- 
ter written over the other. Both letters show if 
you turn the signature toward the light. See?’’ 

‘‘Send for both Dunnings!’’ Hurley ordered. 
‘*When they come, bring ’em in here.’’ 

Laurie went about her duties almost blindly, 
growing sick with apprehension. 

‘Poor David!’’ she thought. ‘‘He is a good 
boy, and he has worked so hard. ds 


Getting at the Facts 


By telephoning Carnock, Gordon had the two 
boys sent up from the plant at once. They arrived 
in about twenty minutes. Roy smilingly greeted 
the men in the office and was in his usual eneerful 
humor. David looked straight ahead and spoke to 
no one; his eyes were somber and his lips were 
pressed together tightly. Laurie wanted to speak 
to him—to touch his hand in some assurance of 
sympathy, and to let him know that she would not 
tell anyone of finding him alone in the sales office 
on the evening of the 10th. But he did not seem 
to see her. 

It was then half-past 5; in thirty minutes the 
mill whistle would scream its knocking-off signal. 
Each minute to Laurie seemed an hour. She slipped 
into Hurley’s office and began arranging some 
papers on his desk that were ready for filing. 

Hurley let the stub pen fall from his thick fin- 
gers, took up the tally-record, glowered at both 
boys and rasped out: 

‘“*Which one of you loaded this stock?’’ 


Explanations 


Roy looked at the record and lost color. 
David’s face flushed a deep red. He said, slowly: 

‘*T signed the cards, sir.’’ 

‘«The heading shows the stock was longleaf for a 
Chieago order. What did you load?’’ 

‘‘Timbers, just as listed—’’ 

‘Look at this!’’ He thrust the mysterious tele- 
gram into David’s face. ‘‘Operator Tellon says 
someone called him up on the night of the 10th 
and dictated reconsigning instructions in the sales 
manager’s name. The car is now on its way to 
Cleveland instead of Chicago. Do you know any- 
thing about that?’’ 

Laurie was surprised to see the look of positive 
relief that came into David’s sternly set features. 
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He exchanged glances with Roy, whose lips had 
grown white. 

‘«Yes, sir. I knew the company would suffer a 
big loss if I didn’t get the car sent to Cleveland, 
so I used Mr. Gordon’s name to—’’ 

‘« You did, did you?’’ sputtered Hurley. ‘‘ What 
in damnation did you mean by—’’ 

‘¢Shortleaf timbers were loaded in the car by 
mistake, Mr. Hurley. They can apply on order 
7778 for Cleveland.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ exclaimed Gordon. ‘“We’ll let the 
reconsignment stand. Why didn’t you let us know 
about the mistake in the first place?’’ 

“‘J didn’t catch—didn’t discover—I mean, 
didn’t realize what had happened until after quit- 
ting time on the 10th. Then I did what I could 
to make things work out right.’’ 

‘¢Didn’t you know a new bill of lading and a 
new invoice would have to be issued and that we’d 
get this wire from Mounds?’’ 

‘¢T didn’t think of all that at the time; just had 
to figure out some way to get that shortleaf stock 
to Cleveland. I knew the Chicago customer would 
reject it.’’ 

Gordon chuckled and looked at David with some 
admiration. ‘‘Some little grit and nerve, that! I 
can fix up everything all right, now. But—’’ 


Studies in Temperament 


Hurley rudely cut in: ‘‘So you acknowledge, do 
you, that you actually loaded a whole car with short- 
leaf when the order called for longleaf—and let 
the car get away before you found it out?’’ 

Laurie saw that Roy’s eyes were wet and his lips 
were trembling. David looked out a window and 
answered almost sullenly: 

‘*T’ve told you what happened, sir. 
signature on the tallycard.’’ 

The superintendent’s heavy head and jaw were 
thrust forward over the flat desk. His brows were 
drawn down and his hard lips were tightened. To 
Roy, he said: 

‘*Go back to work! ’’ 

Roy nodded, but had seemingly lost his voice. 
Hurley evidently thought there was something 
coolly impudent in the slow, gentle smile of David. 


That’s my 


After a hard, steady look, the superintendent 
growled: 

‘*You’re fired.’’ 

‘*Of course!’’ answered David, the slow smile 


persisting. When Roy’s unsteady lips began to 


form words, David curtly snapped: ‘‘Shut up! Go 
on back to the loading tracks.’’ After a moment 
Roy braced up, shrugged his shoulders and turned 
to go out; his eyes and face quickly resumed their 
normal look of easy, cheerful confidence. Erect, 
calm faced, mute lipped, David followed his 
brother. 
A Fraternal Sacrifice 


Laurie never knew how she finished her work; 
in spite of all efforts at self control, her voice 
was unsteady when she 
had to speak to anyone |" 
and more than once a tear 
dropped on some letter |. 
she was folding. It 
seemed that Mr. Gordon 
and Mr. Hurley would 
never finish signing the |R% 
mail. Where had David |] % 
gone? What would he 
do? Wasn’t that smile of 
his just put on to conceal 
his suffering from humil- 
iation? She was burning 
with eagerness to see and f[ 
talk to him. At last the 
work was finished and the 
men had all gone. 

She ran into Hurley’s office and examined the 
tallycard closely; switching on one of the electric 
lights, she critically examined the signature at the 
bottom of the second card. It was just as she had 
suspected—everything was plain to her now. 

**Roy! - 100. » 2an! Just like 
David to . . .’’ For several moments her tears 
fell rapidly. Trembling with eagerness, she bathed 
her face and eyes with a wetted handkerchief, 
pulled on her hat, and went swiftly home to find 
David. ‘‘He shan’t! He shan’t!’’ she whispered. 
“*T won’t let him.’’ 

Her home was only three blocks distant but she 
was out of breath when she got there and had 
mounted the stairs to the upper floor. Her room 
was on the right, at the top of the stairway; be- 
yond it, toward the back of the house, was the 
room occupied by the Dunnings. Its door was ajar, 
but the whole upper floor was silent as death. 

With swift resolution she went on and turned 
in at the half-opened door. David was seated in 
a chair at the small tabie in the middle of the 











“You're Fired” 


room, his elbows on the table, his chin in his hands. 
His face had lost its drawn, haggard look, and to 
Laurie’s excited imagination there appeared to be 
a little pale halo around his dark, handsome head, 

‘David, why did you do it?’’ she burst out. 
‘‘Don’t you know it will ruin your reputation— 
may spoil your whole future?’’ He got up instantly 
and advanced a step or two to meet her, but mis- 
understood her meaning. ; 

‘¢It was—pretty rotten,’’ he said, apologetically. 
‘¢But just one letter difference in an order is 
likely to cause any new man to make a blunder. 
That SLYP and LLYP way of indicating short- 
leaf yellow pine and longleaf yellow pine is—’’ 
Her gesture checked him. 

An Understanding 

‘‘You didn’t make that crazy mistake. Roy 
made it! I looked at the tallycard—think I don’t 
know the difference between his writing and yours? 
The figures were his and you erased his name and 
signed yours.’’ The hot blood rushed into David’s 
tan cheecks. 

‘«Don’t—don’t tell!’’ he gasped. ‘‘It will ruin 
him if you do, and would break Mother’s heart.’’ 
He was startled into explaining, while Laurie 
smiled with her lips and wept with her eyes: ‘‘ You 
see, he’s such a kid. He’s quick and smart, Moth- 
er’s favorite; but he is a little too confident—it 
makes him careless sometimes. He just must make 
good here, and I believe he will now after two such 
bitter lessons.’’ 

‘*But you—you—’’ she began. 

‘Tt doesn’t matter about me,’’ he answered 
quickly. ‘‘Dad needs me to help run our farm 
and operate the sawmill. He says things don’t go 
right when I’m away. The timber and sawmill 
are part mine. “I own a half-interest.’’ 

She could not control the quick impulse to hold 
out her hands to him. It filled her with pleasure 
to see that his strong hands were unsteady when 
they gently clasped hers. 

‘“Laurie little angel,’’ he murmured, 
bending above her upturned face, ‘‘ Roy—you know 
Roy loves you. Don’t—please don’t tempt me 
to—’? 

‘“Roy!’’ She spat out the name with distaste. 
‘*He doesn’t—doesn’t love anybody—he’s selfish 
and spoiled.’’ She felt a mist before her eyes as 
she smiled whimsically and added: ‘‘Roy’s just— 
just common stock, David. And you—are—90 
percent heart.’’ 





FRANCE CONSERVES ITS TIMBER 


Lieut. Col. H. M. Stickney, jr., who is with the 
American Expeditionary Force, with headquarters 
with the chief of chemical war service, and who 
is thoroly familiar with lumber conditions as they 
exist in the Adriondacks in the region of Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., comments as follows upon conditions 
in France: 

‘«The French Government, even in peace times, 
is extremely careful of its forests, husbanding them 
with the utmost care, even tho they have a great 
deal of timber, far more than is supposed. Every- 
where one drives thru the country, there are large 
forests which are kept with all the care of a well 
ordered farm. The entire forest administration is a 
Government matter, and every forest has its forester 
in the employ of the Government. He has super- 
vision over all matter pertaining to the use and 
care of the woods, game protection included. He 
personally marks with paint every tree that is cut, 
and only marks those trees which have reached 
their maturity, and are on the point of starting 
downward in the quality of the timber. When a 
tree is cut, the merchantable logs are taken to the 
nearest mill, slung under a gigantic two-wheeled 
cart with no body at all, being simply a long timber 
with chains which support the log. Sometimes, if 
the log is big enough, or two or three logs are car- 
ried at a time, the rear end is slung under an extra 
pair of wheels, which are detached entirely from the 
front wheels and only held to them by the log it- 
self. So much for the timber. The balance of the 
tree is limbed, sawed into firewood, and piled ready 
for distribution. The limbs themselves down to the 
smallest branches are also cut into firewood and 
piled, the very small ones being cut with a sort 
of knife which resembles a combination of Spanish 
machete and butcher’s cleaver, and bound together 
with withes into bundles about 6 inches in diame- 
ter. The early growth of timber is rationed to the 
different industries and to private families for fire- 
wood in accordance with a fixed schedule which is 
strictly adhered to, even in peace times. This makes 
French forests an actual industrial proposition, 
which under efficient administration, will last 
the people forever, if they don’t have too many 
wars. 

‘*Tt is very interesting to see the users of lumber 
making use of every possible economy; saving every 
stick and using the wood in some caseg several 
times, as long as there is anything left that can be 
used. For example, in the iron mines at Marron, 


one of the small mining properties which was not 
captured by the boche, they timbered their galleries 
with upright posts from three to five inches in di- 
ameter, with a slab usually about 3 or 4 feet long, 
which supports the roof. It was almost inconceivable 
that such light timber could hold the loads. As a 
matter of fact, I saw several galleries in which the 
timbering had started to break down under the tre- 
mendous pressure of the burden. When they have 
finished taking all the ore out of a gallery, instead 
of letting it cave, timber and all, as we do, they 
hire a class of men who are called in French ‘ wood- 
drawers,’ who are expert from generation to genera- 
tion in taking out mine timbering and do nothing 
else. These men, beginning at the further end of the 
gallery, take out these posts and slabs, letting the 
gallery cave in behind them. The strange part of 
it is that there are very few accidents. These posts 
and pieces of slab are used over and over again 
until they become broken, when the slabs: are re- 
turned to the little mill and cut up for other pur- 
poses. When broken the posts are sawed into ties 
for the narrow gage railroads upon which ore is 
carried’ out to the main line. The above is a fair 
example of timber economy as it is practiced in 
France. 

‘““The rigidity of French forest laws is well 
shown by a case which happened in the early spring 
of 1918, when one of my captains ran out of wood 
for use in his company kitchen, He was camped 
in a big forest, which was probably 4 miles square, 
and he cut one old maple tree which was hollow 
one-third of its length, and which should have been 
marked by the forester for cutting years before. 
He cut it close to the ground, covered up the stump 
and used all the wood for firewood. The forester, 
on one of his inspection trips, found the stump and 
fined the captain 34 franes (about $6) for cutting 
the tree, as it had been agreed between our army 





I wish to add my small voice to 
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BY STRICT LAWS 


and the French that no trees would be cut for 
wood other than those specified by the forester 
and supervised by our quartermaster department. 
The captain had to pay the fine out of hig own 
pocket, 


‘‘Some time later, in fact just before the St. 
Mihiel attack, a French balloon station established 
itself near my headquarters in this same forest, and ° 
to make a place for their balloon bed, they cut 
seyeral large trees, with the full authority of the 
forestry officials, of course. It became necessary 
for me to build some dug-outs and bomb proofs, and 
as these logs which they had cut had laid in the 
ditches for some time obstructing the drainage, 
I took-them out and used them in the roof of my 
dug-outs, using two layers of logs and about three 
feet of broken stone. The logs were not cut or in- 
jured in any way, and yet the French forester 
measured each log carefully, and charged it up 
against the United States Army. When you stop 
to think that all this happened close to the front 
line in an area which was entirely under the Ger- 
man barrage zone, you will get some idea of how 
the Frenchmen take care of their forests. 

‘¢The one thing which strikes me about the whole 
industrial system is the great economy of raw ma- 
terial and money. Labor is apparently the least 
of their worries. ’’ 





“FOR THE LOVE OF PETE, DON’T” 


Don’t offer an ex-service man a plate of beans— 
or, if he is not hungry, don’t try to tempt his appe- 
tite with ‘‘corned willy’’ or camouflaged hash. 

Don’t offer an ex-service man in search of amuse- 
ment the chance to dig in your garden—he’s had 
his fill of that in the pick-and-shovel brigade. 

If you have an ex-service man as a week-end 
guest in your country house, don’t ask him to stoke 
your furnace—unless you want him never to visit 
you again. 

If you are an employer, and an ex-service man 
asks you for a job—don’t turn him down. He 
left his old job to fight for you. It’s your busi- 
ness to provide him with a job now. ; 

Col. Arthur Woods, former police commissioner 
of New York and now assistant to the secretary of 
war, offers this advice as the best way to keep our 
ex-service men happy and to absorb them speedily 
into the structure of peace-time America. 
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VIEW OF HOG ISLAND, SHOWING THE 250 RIGID TIMBER DERRICKS USED TO HANDLE STEEL ETC. IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


THE SHIPS 


“CITY OF FAIRBURY” LAUNCHED 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 7.—Just about twenty 
months aiter the first spade of mud was turned on 
a Delaware River marsh, the great Hog Island 
ship yard, below Philadelphia, launched its fortieth 
ship. This was one of the 145 fabricated steel 
ships which this yard is building for the Govern- 
ment, and is officially known as Hull No. 535. 

The sponsor for the vessel was Miss Myra Cad- 
walader Hole, sister of Elmer C. Hole, publisher 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and daughter of 
Henry F. Hole, of Fairbury, Neb. The naming of 
this ship was turned over to the Liberty loan lead- 
ers, and this one was named City of Fairbury as a 
reward for the remarkable work that town did in 
it’s Liberty loan campaigns. Henry F. Hole was 
a leader in that work, and Miss Hole has been a 
worker in the Latin-American division of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Washington since early 
in the war. The Fairbury committee selected Miss 
Hole to represent it and to christen the ship 
in recognition of the services of herself and her 
father, as well as their popularity in their home 
town. 

The launching party arrived at Hog Island 
shortly before 5 p. m., July 2, just in time to see 
the wonderful dispersion of a good part of the 
30,000 employees of the yard, who departed in 
special trains, two lines of trolleys running on less 
than one minute schedule, trucks, busses, automo- 
biles, side cars, motorcycles, wagons, boats and 
every conceivable kind of conveyance, giving the 
roads an appearance like the pictures of the exodus 
of the population from some of the war threatened 
towns of France or Belgium. 

The sponsor’s platform was about 25 feet from 
the ground, draped in the national colors, and dec- 
orated with American flags. From the bow of the 
boat, which towered another 25 feet above the 
platform, hung the silken cord, on which was 
fastened the bottle of wine in its case of golden 
rope. The stages on either side were crowded from 
the top to the ground, while all around the rail 
of the boat was a row of the eager faces of those 
workmen who were fortunate enough to be going 
down the ways on the boat. 

The launching party consisted of the sponsor; 
Mrs. W. H. Bevans, niece of the sponsor; Mr. 
Bevans; Matthew C. Brush, president of the Ameri- 
ean International Shipbuilding Corporation; Fred- 
erick Morris, of the United States Shipping Board, 
imergency Fleet Corporation, who is the accredited 
representative of the Government at Hog Island; 


K. C. King, assistant manager of Ship Construe- 
tion at Hog Island; J. W. Almony, executive as- 
sistant to H. C. Higgins, manager of the Delaware 
River District for the United States Shipping 
Board; B. F. Doran, editor of the Hog Island 
News; a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, and the official photographer. 

A few minutes before five, the thrilling shout 
‘* All clear’’ went up, and the eight sturdy sawyers 
took their positions, ready to sever the 6 inches 
of planking on each side, which was all that held the 
vessel. The captain raised his hand, looked 





MISS MYRA CADWALADER HOLE, THE SPONSOR 


at his watch, and said ‘‘Go.’’ The two teams of 
sawyers started in with a will, and then a tense 
silence fell, broken only by the vibrant calls of 
the bosses as they called back and forth, ‘‘one,’’ 
‘fone,’’? ‘“two,’’ ‘‘two,’’ counting off the inches, 
so they would keep even. Just before the call of 
six, a great, groaning shudder seemed to pass thru 
the giant hull, as of some great monster awaking 
from sleep, and then, in a stately way, without 
hurry, she started on her first trip to the water. 


The sponsor, regardless of her dainty white gown 
and her big bouquet of American Beauty roses, 
grasped the bottle firmly, and with a look of de- 
termination that brooked nothing short of success 
for the event and the boat, brought the bottle 
crashing against the bow, and cried, ‘‘I christen 
thee City of Fairbury.’’ The great vessel pro- 
ceeded leisurely and steadily, ending its first trip 
about a quarter of a mile out in the Delaware, and 
bringing to a close a thoroly successful launching. 

The officials rushed to congratulate the sponsor 
on her good work, and then posed for their photo- 
graphs. Before departing, Mr. Almony, who had 
been an excellent host to the launching party, took 
them over many miles of the yard in automobiles, 
showing the visitors some of the marvelous ac- 
complisnments of this wonder place. 

Hog Island is the world’s largest ship yard, with 
fifty ship ways for constructing ships. The yard is 
operated by the American International Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, agent for the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation, and lias 
contracts for the construction of one hundred and 
ten ‘‘A’’ type ships, and thirty-five ‘‘B’’ type 
ships. Work on twenty-four of the ‘‘B’’ type 
ships has been suspended, 

The City of Fairbury was the fortieth of the 
‘“A?? type ships to be launched, and work is pro- 
gressing on the hulls of forty-nine others, as well 
as on eleven of the ‘‘B’’ type ships. The ‘‘A’’ 
type ships are 7,825 tons deadweight steel cargo 
carriers, burning oil, and capable of making 114% 
knots an hour. They are driven by geared turbines, 
with 25,000 shaft horsepower. They are 401 feet 
long, 50 feet beam, and carry a crew of thirty-six 
men. Twenty-eight of the ‘‘A’’ type ships have 
been delivered to the United States Shipping Board, 
and have established wonderful records on voyages 
to all parts of the world. To date they have 
traveled over 150,000 miles, and their rate of earn- 
ing forecasts their being able to pay for themselves 
in a little over a year. 

Construction of the Hog Island yard was started 
Sept. 17, 1917, and progressed rapidly, notwith- 
standing the most severe winter ever known in 
these parts. At times the ground had to be thawed 
with live steam, and broken with dynamite in order 
to drive piling and excavate. Nearly 100,000 
wooden, and 6,000 conerete piles were used in its 
construction, and millions of feet of lumber were 
used in the construction of the ways, the hundreds 
of buildings and the miles of roads in the plant. 





Left to Right—The Ways from which the ‘‘City of Fairbury’’ was launched. The ‘‘City of Fairbury’’ entering the Delaware River from Hog Island 
Ship Yard. William Bevans; Frederick Morris, authorized representative United Shipping Board at Hog Island; Miss Myra C. Hole, the sponsor; 
Matthew C. Brush, president American International Corporation and Mrs. William Bevans. 
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Of the 30,000 employees, over 4,000 are service men, 
10 per cent of whom lost legs, arms or eyes on the 
battlefields of France. 

A brief chronology of Hog Island follows: 


Sept. 13, 1917, contract signed for construction of 
‘fifty ships. 

Sept. 15, 1917, first survey made. 

Sept. 19, 1917, first construction material received. 

Oct. 27, 1917, pile driving started on the ways. 

Feb. 12, 1918, first keel laid. 

Aug. 12, 1918, first ship launched in presence of 
President Wilson—the Quistconck, christened by Mrs. 
Wilson. 

May 30, 1919, a world’s record for ship launchings 
established when five vessels were launched by the same 
launching crew of 110 men in 48 minutes, 10 seconds. 

June 28, 1919, the twenty-seventh ship delivered. 

July 2, 1919, fortieth ship launched, City of Fair- 
bury. 

July 3, 1919, the twenty-eighth ship delivered. 

Total tonnage delivered to July 3, 1919, 313,000. 
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MAY FURNISH SOLDIERS LUMBER AT COST 


Toronto, ON?T., July 7.—Thru the Soldiers’ Set- 
tlement Department, the Dominion Government has 
requested the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation to furnish lumber at cost to soldiers who 
are being settled upon farms. Arrangements are 
being made by the association to carry out this 
plan, Every dealer is requested to report what 
percentage of reduction he is prepared to furnish 
to soldiers who are being settled upon farms. The 
plan is that the Government will inquire thoroly 
as to the quantity of lumber, equipment and other 
material required by the settler and will give him 
a requisition upon the nearest local dealer. When 
the material has been delivered, the Government 
will pay the bill within thirty days. It is probable 


that a reduction in the cost of lumber will be given 
amounting on the average to about 10 percent, 
This will apply of course only to the amount re- 
quired by the soldier for his first order. Similar 
arrangements are being made in connection with 
machinery, equipment, etc. Most of the retail lum- 
ber dealers in Ontario look upon the proposal with 
favor, as it brings a good class of settlers into 
their districts and will increase the future market 
for material. Similar arrangements are being made 
in western Canada. 
BPP OOOO 

THE AVERAGE price received by producers for all 
farm crops on June 1 was 13 percent higher than 
one year previous, 6 percent higher than two years 
ago and 82 percent higher than the 10-year average 
for that date. 





. LATE NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Prospect of Early Return of Railroads to Private Operation Discussed — Railroad Administration Official 
Outlines Car Situation and Tells How to Avoid Shortage 


MAY RETURN RAILROADS IN FALL 

WASHINGTON, D, C., July 7.—Gossip around the 
Railroad Administration and Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to the effect that the railroads now 
under Federal control may be returned to their 
corporate owners for operation only about Oct. 1. 
Financial control will not be relinquished at that 
time and is likely to continue until the first of the 
year. There had been talk of returning the opera- 
tion of the roads to their private owners as early 
as Aug. 1, but any thought of so early a return has 
been abandoned. 

The House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce is scheduled to begin hearings on rail- 
road legislation about the middle of July. 

In this connection a misunderstanding has arisen 
as to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission toward Senate Bill 641, now pending in 
the House, which proposes to reinstate in full the 
provisions of the act to regulate commerce and 
the jurisdiction of the commission over rates, 

A statement issued by the commission says: 

The commission has taken no position with regard to 
the public policy underlying the bill. It has pointed 
out what it believes to be defects in the measure as it 
passed the Senate, 

Recently Commissioner Clark indicated that the 
commission was not anxious to have its former 
complete jurisdiction over rates restored during 
the period of Federal control. 

Director General Hines made a similar state- 
ment before the House committee. He feels that 
the same measure of rate control should remain 
with the Railroad Administration so long as it is in 
control of the roads. 

There is a growing conviction that a further 
general rate increase can not be avoided. This 
would explain the attitude of members of the 
commission, as well as that of the Director Gen- 
eral. The commissioners would rather have the 
Railroad Administration make the increase than 
face the necessity for doing so themselves im- 
mediately after the restoration of their prewar 
powers. The Director General, on the other hand, 
knows he can get much quicker action thru a pres:- 
dential order than thru the commission, which must 
hold hearings and pass upon the facts and figures 
in a semijudicial manner. 

Problems confronting the Railroad Administra- 
tion will be among the first laid before the Presi- 
dent upon his return to Washington. Director 
General Hines plans to confer with the President 
shortly after his return. 

Traffic experts take the position that a further 
increase in freight rates will have the effect of 
reducing business. This factor is being given close 
study by officials of the Railroad Administration, 
ane entire situation will be gone over by the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hines. 

The deficit incurred in operation of railroads un- 
der Government control during the month of May 
amounted to approximately $39,000,000, net operat- 
ing income totaling $38,530,000, compared with 
the rental obligation of the Government to the 
railroads for May of $77,426,000, according to un- 
official figures of railroad earnings for the month 
made public yesterday by the bureau of railway 
economics. 

The May deficit, however, showed a decrease from 
the average monthly deficit of $43,500,000 incurred 
during the first four months of 1919. The total 
deficit for the first five months of the year was 
shown to be $213,000,000, not including ‘‘ minor 
expenses’’ of the Railroad Administration. 

Compared with net operating income in May last 
year, a decrease of $33,369,000, or 46.41 percent, 
was shown this year, altho gross operating revenues 








increased from $375,297,000 to $407,942,000, or 
9.28 percent. The disproportionate increase in 
operating expenses from $282,791,000 to $350,861,- 
000, or more than $68,000,000, caused the decrease 
in net revenues. 

While the volume of freight traffic last May 
was shown to be 13.5 percent below the high volume 
in May, 1918, it was estimated to have been only one- 
third of 1 percent less than the average volume of 
May during the 3-year period of operation prior to 
Government control. 

Passenger traffic last May was shown to be 30 
percent in excess of the average traffic during that 
period, yielding 70 percent greater revenues with 
the high passenger rates. put into effect during 
the period of Government control. 

An increase of 75 percent in the ‘‘basie cost of 
operation’’ during the first five months of 1919, 
compared with the average for the corresponding 
period during the 3-year period of private contro) 
was estimated. 

The average daily operating expenses last May 
decreased a little more than $112,000 from the 
January daily average of $11,628,000. 


TO CONFER ON FORESTRY PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—W. L. Hall, as- 
sistant forester, left Washington tonight for the 
middle West. He will spend about three months in 
Ilinois, Indiana and adjoining States in connec- 
tion with the new forestry program, conferring with 
lumbermen, State and local authorities, and 
familiarizing himself with the situation, the demand 
for lumber, available supplies, ete. 





FAVORS PERMANENT FEDERAL CONTROL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Joseph R. Eastman, 
the newest member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, today transmitted to the Senate a 
long letter in support of permanent Federal con- 
trol of railroads, saying that the record is not 
discouraging and that better results can be ob- 
tained by maintaining and improving national 
operation than by returning to old methods. A 
summary of his reasons follows: 


1. To insure necessry capital at low cost. He be- 
lieves that with the credit of the United States squarely 
behind the roads a steady inflow of low-cost capital can 
be had. 


2. To avoid unduly high rates. He thinks it is 
wiser for the country to carry the burden of insufficient 
revenue for the time being, rather than raise rates, as 
increases would have far reaching results, affecting as 
they do the prices of both raw materials and finished 
products. Such a policy would be impossible under 
private management. 


3. To solve the problem of the weak roads. He says 
that practical difficulties in the way of mergers under 
private operation, such as State laws and the fixing of 
terms, are very great, and the chief beneficiaries 
of private mergers for some years would be the bankers 
and lawyers, 


4. To obtain the operating advantages which come 
from unification. To secure the benefits of unification, 
progress in realizing its benefits need only be continued, 
he says. 


5. To promote right relations with labor. Inde- 
pendent interests, he believes, should be allowed to help 
the management, both the shippers who use the roads 
and the labor that operates them. Labor is coming to 
realize that general wage increases raise prices and 
wipe out the advantages secured and that the only way 
to permanently better its condition is to reduce ex- 
cessive profits and increase the productive power of 
labor. He believes that railroad labor leaders are 
entitled to be consulted in the management and that 
such a policy would reduce friction. 


HOPE TO AVOID CAR SHORTAGE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—In a letter to 
Frank C. Carnahan, traffic secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, W. C. Kendall, 
manager of the car service section, Railroad Ad- 
ministration, outlines in some detail the car situa- 
tion thruout the country. Mr. Carnahan had re- 
ceived a number of letters regarding the prospee- 
tive car shortage and a few suggesting the possi- 
bility that the permit system for lumber shipments 
might be revived. The text of Mr. Kendall’s letter 
follows: 


With respect to your call as to transportation and 
car service conditions, | am very glad to give you the 
following outline as to prospects as seen by the car 
service section, 

Your membership probably has from time to time seen 
the publication of figures reporting car surpluses. 
While these are relatively correct, the circumstances 
surrounding their collaboration are such that they do 
not at all times reflect the true situation. However, 
it is generally admitted that we have during the last 
six months experienced an unusual period of car 
surplus. ‘This, however, has rapidly been melting away 
until now there are certain sections of the country 
where the tendency is toward a shortage. This, for 
the most part, is in the eastern section of the country 
und recent reports reflect a somewhat tightening situ 
ation in the extreme Northwest. The latter, however, 
is, according to our best judgment, but a temporary 
condition and if not already overcome, will be in a 
few days. Speaking generally with respect to possible 
shipments from the larger sources of supply in the 
Southeast, Southwest and Northwest, I would say there 
is in the two former regions an available car supply 
now and in prospect to fill reasonable requirements 
certainly for the next two or three months. In the 
Northwest we shall have to take action toward forcing 
cars into that section in order to meet requirements. 
In fact action is being taken at this time and cars are 
being forwarded to the extent necessary to meet all 
requirements according to reports received us to what 
these requirements are. 

We have, according to our reports, the heaviest grain 
crop on record which presumably must be given its 
full measure of transportation. Inasmuch as this 
movement is to be controlled by permit, I do not expect 
any congestions, which always tend to deplete a car 
supply and while the supply of equipment must be 
maintained for the transportation ef food and food 
products to the point that it may very slightly affect 
the car supply for general use, I have no thought that 
this will be of a serious nature. In fact I fully believe 
we shall be able to meet all reasonable requirements. 
It is well known that demands fluctuate which tem- 
porarily adversely affects this or that section, but 
adjustments can and will be made as the emergencies 
arise, 

There are two very important factors in connection 
with this question. During the war period we were 
able to interest the patriotism of shippers and receivers 
of all commodities to load equipment to maximum 
carrying capacity. With the war won we have since a 
tendency in some sections to feel that these transporta- 
tion requirements were no longer necessary. This is 
not so and it should be most thoroly impressed upon 
all that the car supply of this country will continue to 
depend to a very large extent upon the way in which 
available equipment is used. If two cars can be made 
to do the work of three—and you all know this is 
possible, based on some of our loading statistics- —car 
supply for lumber and other commodities as well is 
automatically increased 33 percent. Not only is this 
a favorable factor for the carriers but upon analysis 
it will be found of benefit to the shipper and con 
signee. I hope you will do your utmost to expound 
this gospel to all concerned. 

Another factor affecting the situation is the prompt 
release of equipment upon arrival at destination. This, 
of course, includes the consumption of a minimum 
amount of time in reconsignment. Will you also please 
press these two facts home? 

Some question may be raised with respect to the 
permit system as applied to shipments of lumber en 
way similar to that employed in the fall of 1918. I do 
not expect that any such action will be necessary this 
year. The embargo and permit are employed as 4 
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measure of control. The same necessity for control 
now that we liad last year does not exist. Unquestion- 
ably the permit system will be in effect at eastern sea- 
boards and possibly to some extent at interior large 
centers if conditions so require, tho there is nothing 
in sight at present justifying the fact that such condi- 
tions will exist. Occasionally as roads become some- 
what congested with general traffic, as is always likely 
to happen under certain conditions, the permit system 
will be brought into use as a means of getting out of 
the difficulty. 


TRADE COMMISSION ELECTS CHAIRMAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—Following its usual 
rules of procedure the Federal Trade Commission 
yesterday held its annual election of a chairman. 
The chairmanship for the commission rotates an- 
nually and as it was impossible for Vice chairman 
John Franklin Fort to come to Washington, because 
of a recent illness, the commission, in order to com- 
ply with its rules, went to his home at Newark to 
hold the election. Governor Fort was unanimously 
chosen chairman and Victor Murdock of Kansas, 
vice chairman. As vice chairman Mr. Murdock will 
sit as acting chairman during the absence of the 
chairman. John Franklin Fort was at one time 
judge of the Supreme Court of New Jersey and 
previously had long practiced law in the East. He 
preceded President Wilson as governor of New 
Jersey. 


SERIOUS FOREST FIRES IN THE WEST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—Reports reaching 
the Forest Service indicate a bad fire situation in 
District No. 1, Montana, where more than 1,000 men 
have been constantly fighting fires since June 15. 
A killing frost occurred early in June, shriveling 
up the vegetation that had started and adding to the 
fire hazard. Little snow fell in this country last 
winter. The flow of water over the falls is so 
limited that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad is seriously considering the temporary 
withdrawal of its electric locomotives and the sub- 
stitution of steam engines. The season is dry, hot 
and windy. 

In District No. 2, the Big Horn country of 
Wyoming, the situation also is bad, but not yet as 
critical as in District No. 1. A good many fires 
are burning in District No. 2 and a large number of 
men are engaged in fighting them. 

Dry weather with several fires also is reported 
from Colorado, altho the situation has not yet be- 
come critical. Chief Forester Graves is now on his 
way to Denver. He will later meet Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston in San Francisco. Consider- 
able fire damage has occurred in the Arizona and 
New Mexico forests. 

Officials of the Forest Service, finding some odds 
and ends of funds left over June 1, were planning 
the purchase of additional equipment, when the fire 
situation developed in Montana and knocked all 
plans into the proverbial cocked hat. 











SETS DATE FOR HEARING COMPLAINT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7—The Federal Trade 
Commission issued,a formal complaint against the 
North American Construction Co., otherwise known 
as the Aladdin Co., bringing against that concern 
several allegations involving unfair methods of 
competition. ; 

The hearing has been set for Aug. 11 in the 
offices of the commission in the War Trade Build- 
ing. The hearing will begin at 10:30 a. m., unless 
temporarily delayed by some other proceeding. No- 
tice is given the company that it has the right to 
appear on that occasion and show cause why a 
formal order should not be issued, requiring it to 
‘“cease and desist from the violations of law 
charged in this complaint.’’ 

In accordance with Rule 3 of the ‘‘Rules and 
Practice’’ before the commission, a period of thirty 
days is given the North American Construction Co. 
to file an answer to the commission’s complaint. 

The specific charges of the commission follow: 


That the respondent in the course of its said business 
makes use of circular letters to the trade and other 
advertising matter which contains certain false state- 
ments derogatory of the socalled “regular dealers” in 
lumber and also false and misleading statements con- 
cerning its own business methods and alleged benefits 
which the public might derive from trading with the 
respondent. That among such false and misleading 
statements are statements to the effect that purchasers 
of lumber and building materials from respondent may 
effect a full saving of 35 percent to 45 percent of the 
cost of such commodities; that local retail lumber 
dealers add $300 to a $700 bill for lumber ; that lumber 
purchased from respondent is “direct from forest to the 
home”; that a house built from materials purchased 
from respondent costs the purchaser no more than it 
would if he went direct to the mill at the edge of the 
forest and purchased such materials; that in buying 
such materials from the respondent the purchaser is 
not required to pay the profits which usually go to the 
jobber, wholesaler and local retail dealer; that the 
respondent by a system of measuring, cutting and fit- 
ting employed by it, gets 18 percent more out of a 
given quantity of lumber than any builder, which 
results in that much saving to its customers, thereby 
enabling them to avoid rising prices on lumber and 
building materials; that the respondent sells a better 
quality of building materials than that sold by local 
retail dealers; that the respondent does not belong to 
a trust, thereby imputing to local or regular dealers 
that they do belong to a trust. 


PLANS TO STIMULATE HOME BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Information reach- 
‘ing the United States Housing Corporation from 
all sections of the country emphasizes the shortage 
of dwellings. In many communities the need for ad- 
ditional dwellings is serious. Direct word has been 
received from hundreds of cities thruout the country 
concerning the fact of the housing shortage. 


A statement issued by the corporation today 
says: 

While the cities are mostly of the industrial class, 
they are scattered thruout the country and represent 
thirty-eight States. The most pronounced shortages, 
of course, occur in the larger cities, such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and Seat- 
tle. But even in cities of a more moderate size the 
situation is acute. Particular efforts to ameliorate 
these conditions are being made in South Bend, Ind., 
New London, Conn., Atchison, Kan., St. Joseph, Mich., 
Kansas City, Mo., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Hamilton, 
Ohio, Youngstown, Ohio, Harrisburg, Pa., and Kenosha, 
Wis. 


One of the most surprising features of the present 
housing shortage is the extent to which this obtains 
in even the towns and smaller cities, having perhaps a 
single industry or several small industries. The di- 
vision of homes registration and information also re- 
ceives daily requests from localities of 4,000 to 8,000 
for information concerning ways and means for over- 
coming the shortage and for the means of establishing 
local housing or financing corporations and for copies 
of the forms used by the division in the making of 
housing surveys and the establishment of registries. 

Blueprints exhibiting plans and _ specifications of 
typical houses constructed by the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation are being sent to all of the offices of 
the United States Homes Registration Service and to 
the “Own Your Home” committees. The purpose is to 
stimulate home building and to give assistance in 
selecting plans that will result in homes that are 
attractive as well as economical, Cities have become 
conscious of the fact that unless their housing is ample 
and satisfactory they can not expect to grow or pros- 
per. For some months, therefore, “Build Now” or 
“Own Your Home’ campaigns have been promoted 
thruout almost all of the cities of the country. <As a 
result much building has already begun. For the most 





To Consider Railroad Legislation 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., July 10.—A subcom- 
mittee of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, consisting of Chairman Cum- 
mins and Senators Poindexter, of Washing- 
ton, Kellogg, of Minnesota, Pomerene, of 
Ohio, and Robinson, of Arkansas, has been 
appointed to consider general railroad legis- 
lation. 











part, however, individuals are still uncertain whether 
to build, just when to start building or what par 
ticular type of house would best suit them. 

It is with a view to reaching this class of people 
that the blueprints have been sent out. They are being 
displayed effectively and individuals are invited, thru 
the daily press, to inspect and make use of them. They 
will come to the attention of many thousands of pros- 
pective builders, 





TO SELL SURPLUS SHIP LUMBER 


WasHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—The Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of the United States Shipping 
Board is preparing to dispose of its surplus and sal- 
vage property including supplies, material and 
equipment for which it will have no further use ow- 
ing to the adoption of the restricted shipbuilding 
program. In a statement outlining plans for the 
sale, Chairman Hurley of the board said there 
would be no ‘‘unloading’’ upon the general or local 
markets. Included in the sales list are marine rail- 
ways, housing and transportation projects, allot- 
ments of machinery equipment and supplies, in- 
cluding woodworking machinery, machine tools and 
fixtures, electrical machinery, boiler and forge shop 
equipment, marine equipment and accessories, air 
compressor equipment, contractors’ equipment and 
supplies, bridge and gantry cranes, steel plates, 
shapes and bars, pumping machinery, scrap metals, 
lumber, deck equipment, galley equipment, hospital 
and commissary supplies etc. 

Sales will be made by open bidding on advertised 
items or from price lists made after careful study 
of existing market conditions and approved by the 
Sales Review Board. To prevent speculation, every 
effort will be made to confine sales to those having 
actual use for the property offered. Where, how- 
ever, sales clearly will cause no disturbance of 
market conditions, they may be made even tho it 
be known that the items are bought for resale. 

The corporation will codperate closely with other 
Government departments and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in ascertaining mar- 
ket conditions. No sale amounting to more than 
$5,000 will be final until approved by the Sales Re- 
view Board, but where a sale is made at prices not 
lower than the minimum fixed by the board for 
such items, its approval will not be necessary. 
Other departments of the Government will be ap- 
prised of projected sales, The sales of the corpora- 
tion will be advertised widely and information re- 
garding the needs of manufacturers and other pos- 
sible buyers as obtained thru the Chamber of Com- 


merce will be utilized. Firms that are deemed pos- 
sible buyers will be circularized and upon request 
the name of any person or concern interested in the 
sale will be placed upon the list to receive notices of 
contemplated sales. 

District managers of the supply and sales division 
have been appointed to devote their attention to 
warehousing and sales problems in their districts 
and general information regarding sales activities 
ean be obtained from them or from the home 
office of the supply and sales division at Phila- 
delphia. These representatives will be located in 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and Portland, 
Ore. Sub-offices and warehouses are to be estab- 
lished in Boston, Jacksonville, San Francisco and 
Seattle. All sales will be made for cash on delivery 
unless of such a nature that guaranty of payment 
can be secured by mortgage or the conditions affect- 
ing the sales are such as to make short time credit 
advisable. The American Steel Exports Co., 233 
Broadway, New York City, after competition, was 
awarded the contract to handle foreign sales until 
September 1. 





REVOLT SAVES TARIFF COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—The successful re- 
volt of socalled progressive Republican senators dur- 
ing consideration of the sundry civil bill against a 
committee amendment cutting off all appropriations 
for the tariff commission is a rather striking il- 
lustration of what may be done in the Senate when 
a number of determined men combine their forces. 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, chairman of the 
committee on appropriations, tried in vain to. ex- 
plain that the only purpose in omitting the item 
of $300,000 allowed by the Republican House was 
to furnish ‘‘trading ground’’ on other items, The 
explanation did not satisfy many senators, even 
on the Republican side, as evidenced by the fact 
that when the showdown came only Senators War- 
ren and Smoot voted for the committee amendment. 

A good many senators refrained from voting, 
but more than a majority of the entire membership 
voted to restore the House item. 

The fact seems to be that the ways and means 
committee of the house has found the present 
tariff commission quite useful and its reports de- 
cidedly helpful. Its members have kept in close 
touch with economie developments thruout the 
world—as close as it has been possible to keep dur- 
ing abnormal war conditions. Its experts have 
gathered a mass of valuable material on a great 
variety of subjects. 

Debate in the Senate made it clear that Repub- 
licans who led the fight to preserve the commission 
thought the socalled Old Guard leaders were try- 
ing to ‘‘submarine’’ that body, just as the Demo- 
erats cut off the Taft Tariff Board, which was non- 
partisan if any board ever was. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to observers 
here that the general revision of the tariff will 
be slow in coming. Months are likely to pass before 
general hearings can begin. Every time a tariff 
matter is gone into the fact develops that there 
are greater or less complications due to war con- 
ditions and the uncertainties which have followed 
the cessation of hostilities. 

No further attempt has been made to get action 
on the bill repealing the luxury taxes. This meas- 
ure would clip $350,000,000 from the federal reve- 
nues, a loss which must be made up from some 
other source. Besides, many members have let it 
be known that if anything is to be taxed it should 
be luxuries. 

That the 66th Congress will revise the tariff is 
certain. When a general revision will come is 
anything but certain. The revenue laws also will 
be revised, and this, in the opinion of many Re- 
publicans, should precede any general tariff tinker- 
ing. 


NO CHANGE IN LUMBER CLASSIFICATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8.—Edward Chambers, 
director of the division of traffic, Railroad Adminis- 
tration, has authorized Frank Carnahan, traffic see- 
retary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, to announce that after further eonsidera- 
tion of the opinion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (four opinions, to be exact) he and his 
associates have finally concluded not to take action 
and therefore will not change the present classi- 
fication on lumber in line with the suggestions of 
the majority of the commission in Docket No. 8131. 








TOO MUCH OF ANYTHING IS DISGUSTING 


Old negro Frank showed up at the yard on Mon- 
day morning in a very mutilated condition, and 
was asked by the yard foreman the natural ques- 
tion. He said, ‘‘I done went out to a little party 
last night down on Beale Street and got in a argu- 
ment with a big nigger over a crap game. Well sir, 
Mr. Jawn, dat nigger hit me in the face, throwed 
me down the steps and come out in the yard and 
stomped me. Boss, I never got so tired of a nigger 
in my life.’’ 
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Relation of Moisture Content and Drying 
of Wood to Humidity of Atmosphere 


Rate 


It is well known that wet wood will give off 
moisture under ordinary atmospheric conditions, 
and that dry wood will take on moisture in damp 
weather. This causes a corresponding shrinking 
and swelling, commonly known as ‘‘working.’’ As 
a result, doors, sash, and drawers stick in damp 
weather and become loose in dry weather. Wooden 
parts may check or the joints may open up when 
the humidity of the air is low, or the wood may 
expand excessively and warp, when subjected to 
high humidities. 

In facet, thoroly seasoned wood under ordinary 
conditions daily takes on or gives off moisture to 
accommodate itself to changing atmospheric con- 
ditions. This property is known as ‘‘hygroscopici- 
ty’’ and is also found in many other materials, 
such as paper, clothing, hay, leather, salt, soil ete. 

The purpose of this article is to give information 
as to how the humidity in the atmosphere outdoors, 
in the dry kiln, or in the woodworking shop or 
storage room affects the moisture content of wood. 
A brief technical explanation of atmospheric hu- 
midity and how it may be accurately determined 
is also included. 

Much of this information was made available 
at a comparatively recent date thru the researches 
of the United States Forest Products Laboratory, 
while.some of it is a matter of more common knowl- 
edge, 

In general, it may be said that the lower the 
humidity the faster lumber will dry and the drier 
it will become, altho the temperature also has some 
influence, as is explained later. 


Significance of Humidity in Air-Drying Wood 


In airdrying, lumber finally reaches a definite 
moisture condition no matter how long it is kept 
on sticks. Black walnut, after being stored in an 
unheated shed for sixty years at the Rock Island 
arsenal, had a moisture content of 11.6 percent, 
based on the ovendry weight. 

The moisture content of small blocks (14% by 
1% by 8 inches), airdried under cover in an open 
shed for over a year, is given in Table 1. 

Table 1.—Moisture Content of Small Blocks Thoroly 
Air Seasoned 
Moisture 


content 


SPECIES Percent 
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In drier climate these specimens would have dried 
down to a lower moisture content, and in a damp 
climate they would not have become so dry. Wood 
thoroly airdried in the humid parts of France and 
England is said finally to reach from 15 to 17 per- 
cent moisture. 

There is a definite relation between the mois- 
ture content of wood and the humidity of the at- 
mosphere when the wood has come into equilibrium. 
This is shown by the curves in Fig. 1. For ex- 
ample, wood exposed to a relative humidity of 75 
pereent, at 70 F., will finally attain a moisture 
content of 15 percent, while at a relative humidity 
of 30 percent it would have 6 percent moisture. 
At higher temperatures wood will not hold quite 
as much moisture at any given humidity, and at 
lower temperatures it will ,, 
hold more. 

Table 2 shows how the 
humidity varies with the 
seasons in different parts 
of the United States. In 
general, the humidity is 
highest in winter and low- 
est in spring, altho excep- 
tions occur in some parts 
of the country. By means 
of the curves in Fig 1 
the ultimate dryness of 
small pieces of wood dur- 
ing the different seasons 
and in various parts of 
the United States may be 
estimated. For example, 
in winter in Seattle, 
Wash., pieces of wood un- 
protected from the 
weather, except in 


ations 


*Specialist in Wood Iden- 
tification, Forest Products 
Laboratory, U. S. Forest 
Service, Madison, Wis. 


femperatures 
Curve A, based 
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urve 8, interpolated. 
25 Curve C. based on the average of 9 species. (Date 
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roken lines ‘ina.cate absence of @sacl data 


[By Arthur Koehler]* 


snow and rain, will be at equilibrium with atmos- 
vheric conditions when at about 19 percent mois- 
ture, while in western Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona lumber will dry out to about 6 percent 
moisture during the spring months. 


Table 2.—Humidities at Different Seasons in Various 
Parts of the United States.* 
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Phoenix, San Diego, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Ariz. (g) Calif. (f) Calif. (f) Calif. (h) 
47 74 79 80 
32 78 79 71 
32 81 84 61 
41 78 80 66 
38 78 80 69 


*From Weather Bureau Bulletin Q, ‘‘Climatology of the 
United States.’’ 

(a) Average of mean relative humidities at 8 a. m. and 
8 p. m. (eastern standard time) for 15 years. 

(b) Average of mean relative humidities at 7 a. m. and 
7 p. m. (central standard time) for 16 years. 

(c) Computed from observations taken at 6 a. m., 2 p. m. 
and 10 p. im. (central standard time) for 36 years. 

(d) Average of mean relative humidities at 7 a. m. and 
7p. m. (central standard time) for 15 years. 

(e) Average of mean relative humidities at 6 a. m,. and 
6 p. m. (mountain standard time) for 15 years. 

(f) Average of mean relative humidities at 5 a. m. and 
5 p. m. (Pacific coast standard time) for 15 years. 

(g) Average of mean relative humidities at 5 a. m. and 
5 p. m. (Pacific coast standard time) for 8 years. 

(h) Average of mean relative humidities at 5 a. m. and 
5 p. m. (Pacific coast standard time) for about 26 years. 


This seasonal and geographic variation in hu- 
midity is also important in connection with the 
rate at which drying proceeds. Lumber exposed 
to the spring and summer atmosphere will dry 
most quickly, principally because of the compara- 
tively low humidity at that time of the year, but 
also because of the warmer temperature. For ex- 
ample, railroad ties, of western yellow pine, cut 
in May and June at Pecos, N. M., were practically 
seasoned in one month, while those cut in November 
and December required about six months for season- 
ing. On the other hand, winter cut lumber suffers 
less from checking and other seasoning defects. 
Drying is slow at first and when spring comes 





Curves showing the moisture content of wood 
when at equilibrium with atmospheric ton — 


of various humidities and 3 different 


the overage of 5 species.Qata 


FIGURE 1.—RELATION OF MOISTURE CONTENT OF WOOD TO 


HUMIDITY 


the lumber is already partly dry. Therefore, de- 
terioration is not so great. Furthermore, in any 
climate with a high humidity and warm tempera- 
ture lumber is more subject to infection with stain- 
and decay-producing organisms than it is in drier 
climates. 

The effect of differences in locality on the drying 
rate is also very marked, even in the same latitude. 
For example, while the western yellow pine ties 
at Pecos, N. M., seasoned in one month, shortleaf 
and loblolly pine ties cut at the same time of the 
year in eastern Texas required from three to four 
months for seasoning. This was due principally to 
differences in the humidity, Pecos being in a 
comparatively dry region, while the climate in east- 
ern Texas is more humid. 

Humidity in Connection with Kiln-Drying and 
Conditioning of Lumber 


Since both the drying rate and the ultimate dry- 
ness of lumber vary with the humidity and tempera- 
ture of the surrounding air, it follows that the 
drying may be controlled in a kiln much better 
than out of doors, provided the humidity and tem- 
perature are under proper control. 

During the early stages of drying in a kiln a com- 
paratively low evaporating capacity of the air is 
desired, especially if the lumber is green, so as to 
prevent too rapid surface drying with resultant 
checking and case hardening. In other words, the 
rate of evaporation from the surfaces should not 
be much greater than the rate of transfusion of 
moisture from the interior to the surface. It must 
be somewhat greater, however, or drying would 
practically cease. To accomplish this, a compara- 
tively high humidity is maintained. Toward the 
end of the drying, when there is less danger of 
injury, a comparatively low humidity is desired, 
so as to remove as rapidly as possible the moisture 
still to be eliminated. 

If during a kiln run it is desirable entirely to 
stop surface drying, this may be done by proper 
manipulation of the humidity. For example, if 
the surface layers of the lumber have dried to 10 
percent moisture, while the interior still contains 
35 percent, it would be highly desirable to keep 
the surface from becoming any drier until the in- 
terior has lost more moisture. This may be done, 
as indicated by the curves, by holding the hu- 
midity as follows, assuming the temperature of 
the kiln to be 105, 141, or 212 F.: 
Temperature 
105 degrees 
141 degrees 66 percent 
212 degrees 78 percent 

In each of these conditions the surface will not 
become drier than 10 percent moisture and, if the 
circulation of air is good, the moisture which comes 
from the interior to the surface of the wood will 
be evaporated. The humidities for other tempera- 
tures and moisture contents may be found by proper 
interpolations between the curves. 

The seasoning of many kinds of lumber may be 
hastened by drying the surface layers down to a 
lower moisture content than is ultimately desired. 
This hastens the transfusion of moisture from the 
interior to the surface, and, when the interior is 
dry enough, the humidity may be raised so that the 
surface will pick up the desired amount of moisture. 


Humidity in Storage Sheds, Shops and Buildings 
in General 


From what has already been said it will be seen 
that, by properly controlling the temperature and 
humidity of the air surrounding it, seasoned lum- 
ber may be kept at any desired moisture content. 
For example, flooring stored in a shed may be kept 
at 8 percent moisture indefinitely if the tempera- 
ture is held at about 70 degrees and the relative 
humidity at about 42 percent. (See Figure 1.) 
In factories making furniture and other wooden 
products requiring a low moisture content particu- 
lar care should be taken to keep the doors and 
windows closed in damp weather. On the other 
hand, in winter when the air is heated it may be 
advantageous artificially to raise the humidity to 
at least 30 percent. The same principle applies 
also to store rooms in which the finished articles 
are kept. 

A great source of trouble in plants manufactur- 
ing wooden products, which must meet exacting 
demands, lies in not keeping the humidity fairly 
constant thruout the plant. For example, the dry 
lumber may be stored in a room where the tempera- 
ture is 60 and the relative humidity 60 percent. 
Under such conditions the moisture content of the 
lumber will tend to go up to 12 percent. This 
lumber may then be taken into the shop and worked 
up at 70 degrees and a relative humidity of 48 
percent. As a result, the moisture content of the 


Humidity 
60 percent 
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lumber will fall, especially after it is cut up into 
smaller pieces, to about 9 percent. Later, the 
completed article may be put into the finishing 
room where the temperature is 80 degrees. This 
rise in temperature alone will lower the relative 
humidity of the shop air to 34 percent and the 
lumber will dry out to about 6 percent moisture. 
The finished product may then be stored in a 
room where the temperature is again 60 degrees 
and the relative humidity 60 percent, with the re- 
sult that the wooden -parts will take on moisture 
and swell. When the article later appears in the 
store, office or home, it may again dry out, checks 
may form, and glue joints may open up. In gen- 
eral, changes in moisture with small change in 
humidity take place slowly. 

The moisture content which wood has at the 
time of manufacture should correspond approxi- 
mately to the average it will eventually attain in 
use, or slightly less. The humidity of the air sur- 
rounding the article in use should, therefore, 
govern the extent to which lumber is dried. This 
is of particular importance to manufacturers of 
furniture, cabinets and other wooden products in 
which shrinking and swelling must be reduced to a 
minimum, Wooden articles sent to the coast re- 
gions of the south Atlantic and Gulf states and 
to the Pacific coast States, where the out-door 
humidity is comparatively high the greater part of 
the year (see Table 2), and where buildings are 
heated during a small portion of the year only, 
should have a higher moisture content than similar 
wooden articles sent to the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion or to the inland valleys of the Southwest, where 
the humidity is comparatively low. 


Explanation of Humidity 


Altho it is generally undersood that by humidity 
is meant the moisture in the air, it is believed that 
a more detailed explanation will be of value. 

Moisture may be suspended in the air in two 
forms: (1) as an invisible vapor, and (2) as fog 
or clouds. Vapor is always present in the atmos- 
phere in greater or smaller quantities. It is this 
form of atmospheric moisture with which we are 
principally concerned here. Fog is caused by small 
particles of moisture floating around in air already 
saturated with vapor. 

Absolute humidity means the actual amount of 
moisture present in the air in the form of vapor. 
This may be expressed in grains per cubic foot, 
or grams per cubic meter, or in any other suitable 
units. It is sometimes expressed as vapor pressure. 

The amount of maisture air can hold varies with 
the temperature as follows: 

Number of 
grains of 
moisture per 


Degrees cu. ft. when 
Fahrenheit saturated 
20 .25 
40 2.9 
60 5.8 
80 10.4 
moO 20 
120 34.5 
140 57.5 
160 90 
180 140 
200 212 
220 310 
Table 4—Relative Humidity 
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In kiln drying, it is more convenient to express 

the amount of moisture in the air as a percentage 
of the moisture at saturation. This is known as 
the relative humidity. For example, at 80 degrees 
the air can hold 10.4 grains of moisture a cubic 
foot when fully saturated, but, if only 2.6 grains 
are present, the air is one-fourth saturated, or has 
a relative humidity of 25 percent. On the other 
hand, a humidity of 25 percent at 160 degrees 
means that 22.5 grains of moisture per cubic foot 
are present. When the air is fully saturated, the 
humidity is said to be 100 per cent. 
_ Since the amount of moisture that air can hold 
varies with the temperature, it follows that heating 
air containing any fixed quantity of vapor lowers 
its humidity, and conversely, cooling air raises its 
humidity. When air has been cooled sufficiently 
to become fully saturated, it is said to be at the 
dew point. If its temperature is lowered still 
more, the air can not hold all the moisture and con- 
densation takes place. 


The Relation of Humidity to Evaporation 


The rate at which evaporation takes place from 
wet surfaces depends largely on the humidity of 
the air. At 100 percent relative humidity, evap- 
oration ceases entirely. However, the rate of 
evaporation is not altogether proportional to the 
humidity. For example, at a relative humidity of 
60 percent and a temperature of 110 degrees the 
air has a certain drying capacity, while at 60 per- 
cent relative humidity and 130 degrees, it has a 
much greater drying capacity—in fact, almost 
twice as great. The reason is that at the higher 
temperature the air can take up more moisture 
before becoming saturated. It is a well known prin- 
ciple of physics that the rate of evaporation from 
a free body of water or a very wet surface is prac- 
tically proportional to the amount of moisture the 
air ean still take up, the cireulation being good, 
irrespective of the temperature or humidity. This 
amount is known as the saturation deficit. (See 
Table 3.) 


Table 3—Variation of Saturation Deficit with 


Temperature 
Saturation deficit. 
Absolute No. of additional 
humidity. grains of moisture 


No. of grains No. of grains required to satu- 
of moisture of moisture rate air when at 


Temp. per cu. ft. _ per cu. ft. at 60% relative hu- 
F. when saturated 60% humidity midity 

See ekecenes 2¢ 16 10 

Bee lncccccces 45 27 18 


In drying lumber, however, we do not have very 
wet surfaces, or only for a very limited time, and 
therefore the rate of drying in a kiln is not directly 
proportional, at all times, to the saturation deficit. 
Another factor enters in; namely, the rate at which 
the moisture comes to the surface of the wood to be 
evaporated. Heat hastens the transfusion of the 
moisture from the interior outward; therefore, the 
temperature should be kept as high as the lumber 
will stand, and the humidity should be regulated 
accordingly. 

The point is: The drying can not be regulated 
by the humidity alone, or by the temperature alone ; 
the two go together. 
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How to Determine Humidity 

Humidity in the dry kiln or in the atmosphere 
may be determined with a wet and dry bulb hy- 
grometer. A hygrometer is made by attaching two 
similar thermometers to a convenient stand, the bulb 
of one being kept moist by means of a wick which 
dips into a vessel of water. These instruments de- 
pend for their action on the fact that the drier the 
air the more rapid will be the evaporation from a 
wet body exposed to the air. Since evaporation 
requires heat, it follows that the extent to which a 
wet body is cooled by evaporation will depend upon 
the ability of the surrounding air to absorb mois- 
ture. If the air is saturated, no evaporation takes 
place and the wet and dry bulb thermometers read 
alike. If the air is not saturated evaporation will 
take place and the cooling effect of evaporation 
will cause the wet bulb to indicate a lower tempera- 
ture than the dry bulb. The dry bulb gives the 
actual temperature regardless of the humidity. 

To determine humidity by means of a hygrometer, 
place the instrument in a fair circulation of air; 
or if the circulation is feeble, fan the instrument to 
induce circulation and evaporation. Read the 
temperatures and subtract the reading of the wet 
bulb thermometer from that of the dry bulb ther- 
mometer. On the relative humidity table (see 
Table 4), find the temperature of the dry bulb 
in the left hand column and follow across the table 
to the column, under ‘‘ Difference Between Wet 
and Dry Bulb Temperatures,’’ as given at the top 
of the table. The figure given in the table at the 
intersection is the relative humidity, expressed in 
percentage. As an example, the following may be 
taken: Dry bulb temperature, 140 degrees F.; 
wet bulb temperature, 132 degrees F.; difference, 
8 degrees F. Find the dry bulb temperature in 
the left hand column, and follow across the table 
to the proper column under ‘‘difference between 
wet and dry bulb temperature.’’ At 8 degrees 
difference, we find the figure 79, which is the rela- 
tive humidity, expressed in percentage. 

Clean, soft water (preferably distilled) should 
be used in hygrometer wells. To fill wells, a bottle 
similar to a throat atomizer may be prepared and 
so arranged that a small stream of water be blown 
into the small opening of the well. The wicks 
should be of silk and may be bought in quantity 
from the hygrometer manufacturer. in time, wicks 
become filled with foreign matter which retards 
evaporation and makes accurate readings impos- 
sible. Old wicks should be replaced about twice 
a month, and the wet bulb should be kept con- 
stantly moist and free from discolorations. Wicks 
should not be touched with the fingers if it ean 
be avoided. Grease and oil affect evaporation, and 
thus make readings inaccurate. 

BOOP OOOO 


Exports of merchandise from the United States 
during April were the largest on record, totaling 
$715,000,000. In only four previous months have 
our exports every reached the $600,000,000 mark. 
Even taking into consideration present high com- 
modity prices, experts figure that the April volume 
was the greatest in the country’s history with the 
possible exception of December, 1917. 


and Dry Bulb Thermometers—in Degrees Fahrenheit 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES PAST AND PROSPECTIVE 


July 16—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 


July 16—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Open Competition Meeting for Southwestern 
District, Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 


°4—North Carolina Pine Association, Old Point 


Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 


24—Michigan 
ciation, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 


July 
Annual meeting. 


July 24-25—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Mackinac Island, Mich, Mid- 
summer meeting. 


July 30-31—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, Wash. Semiannual 
meeting. 

Aug. 1-2—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 


Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


1-2—-Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 


Aug 
Salesmen, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 


Aug. 56-7—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Sinton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


18—North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point 
Comfort, Va. Quarterly meeting. 

14-16—Southern Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Quar- 
terly meeting 


Aug. 


Sash, 


Aug 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri 
Semi-annual meeting. 


Association, Charleston, Mo. 
Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Chicago. 


Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detrvit, Mich. 





ANNOUNCES DATE OF JOINT MEETING 


XeENIA, On10, July 7.—Announcement is being 
sent out by Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, that 
in conjunction with the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash Door Salesmen the semiannual meeting 
and outing will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, on 
Aug. 1 and 2. The program for this meeting is in 
course of preparation and it is expected that it will 
be replete with good features. A large attendance 
of both organizations is expected. 





PINE BOX AND SHOOK MEN WILL CONFER 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 8.—J. C. Nellis, newly ap- 
pointed secretary of the North Carolina Pine Box 
& Shook Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out 
notice that, following a conference with President 
Rice of the association, the next quarterly meet- 
ing of the organization will be held Aug. 18 at 
the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
A number of important matters are to come up 
for discussion. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MONTHLY 


NorFo.k, VA., July 7.—Announcement has been 
sent out by the North Carolina Pine Association 
that the regular monthly meeting for July will be 
held on Thursday, July 24, at Hotel Chamberlain, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. Aside from the usual busi- 
ness session, there are diversions such as the great 
swimming pool and it is suggested that mem- 
bers attending should make arrangements to remain 
for a day or so after the meeting. 

The 1919 year book of the association, which was 
somewhat delayed by the printer, has just been 
issued and contains a list of officers, committees 
and members for reference as well as the bylaws 
etc. Members recéiving this booklet are urged to 
send in the names of any manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine who may be eligible for membership 
and a copy of this booklet will be sent to them. 
More members are needed to enlarge the scope of 
the association and the old members are urged to 
netp all they can. 


— eer 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB 


New Or.eEANs, La., July 7.—George Cleveland, 
jr., of Houston, Tex., Philip A. Ryan and H, G. 
Bohlssen, also Texans, have accepted the task of ar- 
ranging for the entertainment of the members of 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club 
at the meeting in Houston, July 16. Mr. Cleveland 
expects to charter a boat and the sessions will be 
held on board. Elaborate plans are being made for 


this program. Because of numerous other meetings, 
the club did not hold a June convention. 
PDD DD DPD IPD IO 

FrANK L. McVey, of the University of Kentucky, 
who is working on plans in connection with selec- 
tion and survey of Kentucky acreage available for 
soldier settling, recently made a statement at Lex- 
ington showing 25,715,500 acres in the State, of 
which 6,300,000 acres are in timber, with 3,250,000 
acres of cut-over land. A total of 6,925,000 acres 
is in crops, 8,000,000 acres in unimproved farm 
lands. There are 100,000 acres of wet grazing 
lands, 300,000 acres of periodical overflow land; 
45,000 acres of periodical swamp land, and 270,000 
acres in farms. This shows that Kentucky’s timber 
is still far from being exhausted. 


HYMENEAL 


KENNEDY-ARNOLD, John Earle Kennedy, sec- 
retary and general manager of the Oil States Lum- 
ber Co., Shreveport, La., and one of the most popu- 
lar young business men of that city, married Miss 
Vida Arnold, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Saxon Arnold, of Shreveport, on June 17. The 
young couple will be at home to their friends after 
Sept. 1, at 1117 College Street, Shreveport. The 
groom is a successful young lumber man with con- 
siderable experience. was formerly in Kansas 
City, going to Shreveport about two years ago. His 
early experience was in the manufacturing end of 
the business. During the Spanish-American war 
he was an Officer in the infantry. 








SALESMANSHIP PLACED ON SERVICE BASIS 


SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN ORGANIZE 


New York, July 7.—A meeting of the southern 
pine salesmen in the eastern States was held July 
1, at the Biltmore Hotel. It was called by the 
Southern Pine Association and was convened by 
L. R. Putman, manager of the advertising and 
trade extension department of the association. Mr. 
Putman explained how service had superseded the 
individual personality in selling lumber and pointed 
out that salesmanship today required proper 
knowledge of the merchandise offered for sale. He 
also showed how this applied especially to the lum- 
ber business. 

It was decided to organize under the name of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association, 
J. H. Lane, representing Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
New York City, president; L. F. McAleer, repre- 
senting the Natalbany Lumber Co., Boston, vice 
president; secretary-treasurer, Miss Rose Wallace, 
representing the Standard Lumber Co., New York 
City. A committee on city building codes was ap- 
pointed consisting of Rodney Browne and W. EK. 
Farnan, New York; L. F. McAleer and E, V. 
Shaw, Boston; E. L. Davison, Philadelphia; and 
W. C. Fellows, Baltimore. 

It is distinctly understood that the organization 
is not to discuss prices or associations, but to im- 
prove the business ethics and service of lumber 
salesmen. A meeting will be held on Friday, Aug. 





FOREST PRODUCTS MEN HOLD QUARTERLY 


Banaor, ME., July 8.—An interesting program, in- 
cluding papers on ‘‘The Use of Machinery in Pulp 
Wood Operations,’’? by Fred FE. Pember; a talk 
on ‘*Mill Costs and the Advantages of Account- 
ing,’’ by H. 8. Bartholomew; a talk on ‘‘ Fires 
in the Maine Forests,’’ by Hon. Forrest H. Colby, 
State land agent and forest commissioner, was 
given at the afternoon session of the Eastern For- 
est Products Association’s third quarterly meet- 
ing held in the rooms of the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

At the night session a banquet was held and 
talks were given by Attorney L, C. Boyle, of Wash- 
ington, D, C., and Joseph G. Ray. Mr. Boyle told 
of the benefits of association and how unity of ob- 
jeet and closer relations could be established. He 
endeavored to create enthusiasm in the work of the 
association. In his opinion there was not that close 
relation in the association found in those groups 
in which all the members were in one line of the 
lumber industry. 


He pointed out that this association was com- 
posed of lumbermen, spool wood men, box wood men, 
pulpwood men and many others. It was then evi- 
dent that something must be done to bind these 
diversified branches of a common industry into 
closer relation. He paid a glowing tribute to the 
large attendance and the enthusiasm shown at this 
meeting and claimed that all that was needed was 
to direct this energy along the lines of closer co- 
operation. 

In commenting on the nonresident alien income 
tax he referred in high praise to the work now 
being done by Maj. Mason with the internal reve- 
nue officials and said that this was in essence the 
things he believed should have the backing of every 
lumberman. 


He asserted that the taxes on woodland in Maine 
are based on the wrong system—that of a certain 
rate on an assumed valuation. It tends to excessive 
cutting and prevented the usual replanting. It 
was a system that tended to kill the lumber indus- 
try. 

It is time, the speaker said, for the owner of 
stumpage to stop looking for an increased price for 
the standing timber as the peak has been reached 
and higher prices can no longer be expected. At 
this time the timber land owner must study his 

arket and look for some way in which to turn his 
material to the best possible advantage. 

Joseph G. Ray gave a very interesting and prac- 
tical demonstration of a fire preventive paint which 
he showed most conclusively does when used as a 
covering for wood prevent fire. 

In the afternoon Fred E. Pember gave a talk 
on the ‘‘Uses of Machinery in Pulp Wood Pro- 
duction.’’ 

A main feature of the afternoon program was a 
talk on ‘‘Mill Cost and the Advantages of Aec- 
counting,’’ by H. S. Bartholomew, of Boston. He 
gave some ideas in regard to estimating mill cost, 
showing by charts the work of making the different 
estimates of the cruisers and engineers, and the 
cost of the transportation of the logs to mill, the 
mill costs and the marketing expense. He as- 
serted that the lumber industry needs most a uni- 
form system of accounting. 

Hon. Forrest H. Colby gave a short talk concern- 
ing conditions in the Maine woods and made the 
remarkable statement that at this time no forest 
fires are raging anywhere in the State. 

The banquet in the evening was held in the Penob- 
scot Exchange and there were about eighty members 
of the association present. Great enthusiasm was 
shown at both sessions. 





1, the hour and the place to be announced later. 

Those present were as follows: 

EF. V. Shaw, representing Stout Lumber Co., Thorn- 
ton, Ark., in the New England territory, headquarters 
Boston; L. F. McAleer, Natalbany Lumber Co., Ham- 
mond, La., headquarters Boston; J. B. Mitchell, W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., headquarters 
Grand Central Terminal, New York; J. H. Lane, Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., headquarters 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City; Rodney E. Browne, 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., headquarters 
120 Broadway, New York; V. S. Leggett, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York ; Noone, N. O. Ennis, E. L. Davison and 
J. G. Gibbons, representing the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., in the Pennsylvanian and 
eastern territories; W. E. Farnan, Goodyear Lumber 
Co., representing Great Southern Lumber Co., 
3ogalusa, La., 2 Rector Street, New York; W. C. 
Fellows, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., head- 
quarters Southern Hotel, Baltimore; George H. 
Davie, Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., head- 
quarters Kinderhook, N. Y.; Walter G. Schuyler, 
George H. Storm & Co., representing E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co., Baltimore, headquarters New 
York; Russell Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, 
representing Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 
Miss Rose Wallace, representing Standard Lumber Co., 
Live Oak, Fla., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; R. M. 
Hallowell, of the Industrial Lumber’ Co., Elizabeth, 
La., and L. R. Putman, from the home office of the 
Southern Pine Association, 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION NOTES 


NEW ORLEANS, La., July 7.—H. C. Berckes, as- 
sistant secretary of the Southern Pine Association, 
is in charge of the organization in the continued 
absence on business of Secretary-Manager J. E. 
Rhodes, A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, is still 
in the far West, where he went in connection with 
the transcontinental tariff on lumber. L. R. Put- 
man is still en tour attending various meetings of 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Association. 


an 


EXPLAINS GRADING RULES AT MEETING 


Setma, ALA., July 7.—The first conference of 
superintendents, graders, planing mill foremen and 
shipping clerks, all representatives of various sub- 
seribers of the Southern Pine Association, ever held 
in this section convened last Saturday with a 
fairly representative attendance. The meeting was 
presided over by the instructor in grades, T. E. 
Flanders, of the Southern Pine Association, who 
gave a very clear and lucid explanation of the 
grading rules of the organization. From the in- 
terest manifested it is expected that other meetings 
will be held from time to time. 


NOVEL WAY TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 


Ortawa, Ont., July 7.—A novel method has 
been adopted by Secretary Robson Black, of the 
Canadian Forestry Association, to increase the 
membership during July to 10,000, or 2,000 in ex- 
cess of the membership previous to July 1. Secre- 
tary Black appeals to the present membership to 
secure additional members by announcing that he 
has had especially constructed an ‘‘airplane’’ that 
will fly ‘‘metaphorically’ a mile for cach new 
member secured. The annual membership fee is 
$1 and instructions are given on how to help the 
airplane in its flight for it must fly 1,000 miles 
before July 15. Bulletins will be issued from time 
to time during the month telling of the progress 
of the plane. 
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SOUTHERN PINE SALESMEN DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa., July 9—A meeting of south- 
ern pine salesmen was held here in the William 
Penn Hotel July 8, at which District No. 11, 
embracing Ohio, New York, Rochester and west, 
Pennsylvania, Altoona and west, West Virginia 
and Virginia, was organized. The meeting was 
conducted by L. R. Putman, director of advertis- 
ing and trade extension, of the Southern Pine 
Association. Fifteen members attended. 

The morning session consisted chiefly of a 
brief outline of the history of the Southern Pine 
Association, 

Mr. Putman was the guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon given by the Pittsburg Advertising Club 
at the Chatham Hotel. As he is president of the 
New Orleans Advertising Club, his talk on 
the ‘‘ Advertising of a City to a Nation’’ was 
both instructive and interesting. James H. 
Austin, recently appointed vice president and 
sales manager of the Germain Co., who had pre- 
viously been chairman of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association, was a special 
guest at a luncheon at the William Penn Hotel, 
attended by the salesmen from District No. 11. 


The afternoon session got under way at 2:30. 
The eleetion of officers was the first business 
transacted, following which various obstacles en- 
countered by the salesman were discussed and 
short talks were made by L. R. Putman, J. H. 
Austin and others. 

Mr. Putman explained that the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing was called with a view to getting the sales- 
men of the district together, to find out what 
obstacles they are up against and to keep things 
moving. He described the various pamphlets and 
other advertising put forth by the organization 
and urged the salesmen to keep informed on this 
literature and to go out in their districts and 
push the various movements as pictured and de- 
scribed by the booklets. He told them to get ae- 
quainted with architects, engineers ete., engaged 
in construction and to let these men know what 
and who the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association is. He emphasized the fact that the 
old methods of selling the consumer are passing, 
and he believes that what counts today is real 
service and codperation. He believes there is 
much constructive work the boys may do. He 
urged them to conduct their meetings on an edu- 
cational basis with the trade extension and serv- 
ice idea always in mind. To his mind there are 
two ways of getting business, first, to have prof- 
itable prices and second, to advertise selling and 
trade extension. He urged the salesman to know 
the commodity he is selling, to forget egotism 
and to talk to a eustomer on what the latter is 
interested in—in short, to find his hobby! Re- 
tailers, he said, are now interested in service 
rather than business getting and it is up to the 
salesman to visualize this. Talk service. Pro- 
mote the use of timbers in mill construction and 
other heavy structures by showing engineers 
density tests that have been.condueted with 
various samples. 


James H. Austin asserted that a demand ex- 
ists for practically anything in stock and that 
a service performed by a salesman now, whether 
he gets business or not, will bring its reward 
in the future. He urged the salesmen to push 
the inquiry idea by submitting all inquiries to 
the association where it will be placed in the 
hands of a committee which will send it to all 
sales managers in the Southern Pine Association. 
He asserted that the real reason for these meet- 
ings is to get the salesmen’s ideas. He thought 
that the men on the road are not well informed 
as to market conditions, prices ete., in adjacent 
districts and urged discussions and speeches in 
the meetings in order to bring out problems 
that confront them while calling on the trade. 
He thought it a good plan to invite customers to 
these meetings to let them see that the salesman 
is trying to do them a service. He considered 
it advisable to find what districts use southern 
pine and to get a correct report on all sections. 
He suggested that the various pamphlets or 
booklets be shown to customers in order to urge 
home construction of pine. 

J. E. Diamond, of the Missouri Land and Lum- 
ber Exchange Co., of Cleveland, spoke for a few 
minutes on ‘‘How Can We Get a Little More 
Business With a Little Less Diseord?’’ 

Reports from the various salesmen present in- 
dicated that the mills are running at only 60 


percent capacity. A scarcity is especially notice- 
able in southern pine, ‘‘B’’ flooring and 8-inch 
and 12-inch boards. In Detroit and in Flint, 
Mich., much home building is necessary but the 
searcity of lumber and lack of labor retards con- 
struction. 


It was recommended to amend the constitution 
so that any commission man may become a mem- 
ber of the association if passed on by the mem- 
bership committee of each district. It was voted 
to hold next meeting of District No. 11 at the 
Winton Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, Thursday, July 
31. The following were present: 


L. R. Putman, Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La. 

James H. Austin, Pittsburgh, Germain Co. 

George A. Houston, Cleveland, president Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

G. B. Knox, Pittsburgh, vice president Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 

C. B. Crane, Columbus, Ohio, secretary and treasurer 
Kirby Lumber Co. 
Members : 

J. E. ee, Cleveland, Ohio, Missouri Land & Lum- 
er Co. 

George E. Fawcett, Wilkinsburg, Pa., J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co. 

R. E. Gifford, Cincinnati, Ohio, Lyon Lumber Co. 

F. C. Kuehule, Cleveland, Ohio, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

L. T. Morlan, Beaver, Pa., Crossett Lumber Co. 

J. A ) anes Pittsburgh, Pa., Edward Hines Lum- 
yer Co. 

J. K. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., Natalbany Lumber Co. 

+ } areas Cincinnati, Ohio, J. J. Newman Lum- 
er Co. 

H. PD. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

W. F. Graham, Pittsburgh, Pa., D. S. Pate Lumber Co. 

E. H. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, Kirby Lumber Co. 





RETAILERS DENY CHARGE OF COLLUSION IN BIDS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 9.—When Joseph B. Thomas, 
supply commissioner in charge of purchases of 
St. Louis, recently rejected the bids of four mem- 
bers of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(retailers) on southern pine lumber because of the 
similarity of bids and gave the contract to an- 
other concern not a member, he intimated in a 
statement to the newspapers that the members of 
the exchange were in a combine. 

This statement was resented by the members 
of the exchange and a committee composed of 
R. E. Gruner, president of the Philip Gruner & 
Bro. Lumber Co., and Julius Seidel, president of 
the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., called on Mayor 
Kiel and protested against the imputation. The 
mayor was assured that there was no attempt at 
collusion and that it was merely a coincidence 
that the bids were similar. The work of the 
exchange in cost accounting was explained to the 
mayor, and he was satisfied, calling the supply 
commissioner to task, 

Later, however, Mr. Thomas decided to earry 
on the fight. He wrote to City Counsellor Daues 
to ‘‘ascertain the legal phases of features of 
this kind and advise how to proceed, and if See 
tion 10,298, Chapter 98, of the revised statutes 
(antitrust laws) does not cover, in which event 
should not the investigation be made by the law 
department?’’ Mr. Daues told the supply com- 
missioner that if he believed there was collusion 








LUMBERMEN BOOST MUNICIPAL OPERA 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 7—Substantial support of 
the Municipal Theater Association was given by the 
lumbermen of St. Louis when several hundred mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, 
the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange and Hoo- 
Hoo, together with members of their families, at- 
tended lumbermen’s night at the opera last Wednes- 
day. ‘‘El Capitan’’ was the bill, and it was the 
third of the six weeks’ season of open air opera in 
Forest Park. More than 5,000 persons were present, 
and it was the largest crowd of the season. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lum- 
ber Co., on behalf of the lumbermen, made a short 
address of welcome before the performance began. 


LUMBERMEN’S GOLF TOURNAMENT 

Sr. Louts, Mo., July 7.—Ideal weather prevailed 
for the first time this season for a golf tourna- 
ment of the Lumbermen’s Golf Association, prev- 
ious attempts having been balked by rain. The 
result was that there was a large crowd of players 
and spectators at the tournament at Normandy 
Country Club last Tuesday. 

C. P. Jennings won the tournament, the prize 
being five golf balls, with a score of 89 gross, 12 
handicap, 77 net. The second prize, four balls, 
was won by R. A. McClintic, 100 gross, 20 handi- 
cap, 80 net. Samuel H. Fullerton, with 79-16-83, 
and W. P. Anderson, 108-25-83, tied for third 
prize and each got two balls. H. Linneman, with 
109-25-84, was fourth. Other scores follow: 

H. F. Humes, 119-25-96; E. G. Shilkee, 109-20-89 ; 
KE. R. Thomas, 97-7-90; J. L. Benas, 98-10-88; L. FE. 


Cornelius, 89-0-89 ; J. E. Cool, 88- >; C. H. Hemphill, 
1238-25-98; C. H. Reighard, 133-25-108; J. T. Dowd, 





SUMMER ACTIVITIES OF CLUBS AND EXCHANGES 


164-25-139; L. M. Tulley, 153-25-128; E. C. Robinson, 
116-25-91 ; E. D. Tennant, 119-25-94. 

At the close of the tournament there was a din- 
ner, at which business matters of the golf associa- 
tion were discussed. W. P. Anderson, president, 
presided. It was decided to hold the next tourna- 
ment July 22, at the Midland Valley Country Club. 


DOUGLAS FIR CLUB MEETS 

San Francisco, Cauir., July 5.—At Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Douglas Fir Club, R. W. Brown, the 
new president, occupied the chair for the first time. 
Mr. Brown, who is at the head of the lumber de- 
partment of Sudden & Christenson, gave an interest- 
ing talk on lumber topics. Everybody reported it 
easier to sell than to buy lumber. The mills are 
loaded up with orders and it is hard to place busi- 
ness. Increased ¢osts of labor and logs were re- 
ported, which may force a further advance in lum- 
ber prices. 





~ 


BUFFALO LUMBERMEN PLAN BOAT TRIP 


Burrao, N. Y., July 8.—The first annual outing 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange has been set down 
for July 22, when the members will make the tradi- 
tional steamer trip around Grand Island in the 
Niagara River. The plan is to go down on the 
Canadian side, stopping once or twice on the way, 
getting the noon meal on the boat and making the 
principal landing at Edgewater below Tonawanda 
for the ball game. A special musician has been 
engaged to lead the chorus. On the home stretch 
the boat will stop at the Buffalo Launch Club 
near the Bedell House for supper. The final land- 
ing will be made about dark. 


in the bids it-was the commissioner’s duty to eall 
the matter to the attention of the circuit attorney. 

The supply commissioner ‘‘ passed the buck’’ 
back to Mr. Daues, who reiterated his previous 
request. When Mr. Thomas did some more ‘‘ buck 
passing,’’ the Lumber Trade Exchangé ageed, 
They appointed a committee to see Circuit Attor- 
ney Lawrence MeDaniel and demand an inves- 
tigation. 

The committee of lumbermen was composed of 
Messrs. Gruner, Seidel, Adolph Boeckeler, of the 
Boeckeler Lumber Co., and Joseph O’Neil, of the 
O’Neil Lumber Co. They courted an investiga- 
tion if there was any doubt as to their methods 
of fixing prices. They pointed out to MeDaniel, 
as they did to the mayor, that lumber is a staple 
product and that another reason for the similarity 
in bids was the fact that overhead charges for the 
business are standardized. They explained in 
detail the operation of the exchange. They 
asked the cireuit attorney thoroly to investigate 
their methods. So far nothing has been done, 
nor is it likely that any action will be taken. 

The Boeckeler Lumber Co., Wiles-Chipman 
Lumber Co., Philip Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co. 
and the Julius Seidel Lumber Co. bid on the con- 
tract. These bids were rejected and the “vofti- 
tract later given to a concern not a member of 
the exchange at a saving to the city of only $11, 
less than 2 percent, indicating the fairness of the 
price asked by the members of the exchange. 

When Joseph O’Neil, of the O’Neil Lumber 
Co., was asked by the newspapers about the 
matter he said: 

I see nothing particularly remarkable about it, any 
more than that all the newspapers in St. Louis should 
sell for 2 cents, or that almost all commodities are to- 
day selling at uniform prices. An explanation of this 
condition is due in some measure to the effects of goy- 
ernmental control, but the most important causes are 
the great advances which have been made in dissemi- 
nating information on the subject of market conditions 
and operating costs among producers and distributers. 

The only thing the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change has had to do with uniformity of lumber prices 
in St. Louis is as far as it has conducted an educa- 
tional campaign among its members on the subject of 
uniform cost accounting. Reports are made of the 
costs of operation each month by members, so that 
each may know just how and where some other member 
reduced costs of operation in various departments. 


Mr. Gruner declared: 

The St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange is an organi- 
zation formed merely to protect ourselves and our 
customers from inferior competition and unfair bids 
by concerns not well equipped to carry out the terms 
of the contracts. 

One of the things that the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange has stood for from the start has 
been the protection of the public against fraud in 
grades. Early in its career one of the members 
was heavily fined because he sold: No. 1 grade to 
the city and delivered Nos. 2 and 3 grades, 
Failing to pay this, he was expelled from the or- 
ganization. It has shown a desire to coéperate 
with Supply Commissioner Thomas, and, as told 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in March, 1918, 
the exchanve apnointed a committee to instruct 
all users of lumber in the various: departments 
how to order lumber best suited to the uses to 
which it was to be put. This was a service that 
the supply commissioner seemed to appreciate, 
and the idea originating with the lumbermen was 
used in the purchase of other commodities. 
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A LUMBER CITY IN A STRATEGIC POSITION 


Is Favorably Situated as Distributing Center for a Vast Territory — Transportation Facilities Are Excep- 
tional— Development of Water Traffic to Bring Added Advantages 


Cairo, ILu., July 7.—In this period of recon- 
struction the world is putting all its old ideas and 
its old tools on trial before using them in building 
up a new social and commercial structure. Those 
institutions which have done good, honest service 
have nothing to fear. In fact, they have much to 
hope; for a time of trial is also a time of oppor- 
tunity, and we may expect to see certain things that 
were going ahead but slowly before the war at once 
take the places to which their ability to serve the 








a question with public men whether the sums spent 
on making the rivers of the country navigable were 
wisely expended. But it seems that a change has 
definitely come about and that water shipments, 
such as have proved of so much economic value on 
the Great Lakes, are to become once more a great 
factor in American commerce. One of the indica- 
tions of this fact is the recent establishment of a 
barge line on the Mississippi, which while it is but 
a first step, so to speak, is a step in the right di- 











A TYPICAL VIEW IN THE LUMBER SECTION OF CAIRO, SHOWING AN EXCELLENT STOCK 


public gives them title. This is the fact that makes 
the present so highly important to commerce. 
Trade has been disorganized. Business men are 
in many respects virtually beginning anew, and 
the trade connections which they form «now are 
likely to endure. It becomes apparent at once that 
if the present opportunity is not utilized, if care 
is not taken to place any given business in the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled, that business will have 
to fight for and win its place inch by inch instead 
of taking it at once as a natural right. This is 
equally true of markets seeking customers and of 
customers seeking markets. If honest and vigorous 
efforts are made all around the final result doubt- 
less will be a reasonably fair division of trade 
according to the several qualities and abilities of 
the contenders. Only the merchant or the market 
that doesn’t make much of an effort is the one 
likely to be left with a trade smaller than facilities 
for service would seem to justify. 

So this is a time when all kinds of commercial 
organizations are making special efforts to get 
themselves and their abilities known; and all such 
effort if guided by truth is a distinct public service. 
Cities are becoming more and more conscious of 
the fact that they have certain interests and abili- 
ties that belong to each city as a whole and that 
must be made known to the world if the city is to 
take the place for which it is qualified. This kind 
of promotion long took the form of attempts to 
attract new factories; but at present cities are 
learning that often their most valuable assets lie 
rather in the direction of extending certain lines 
of service to the public. The city of Cairo, I1., is 
so situated that it becomes a great distributing 
center. The natural contour of the country caused 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers to flow together 
at the point where Cairo later was built, and when 
the city became one of the great railway centers of 
the middle West its future was plain. It is a gate- 
way standing between the South and the North thru 
which the great variety of raw and manufactured 
products are exchanged. It is open the year around 
to deep-water navigation, for the Mississippi never 
freezes south of the city. Except for the few 
winter months when the rivers above Cairo are 
frozen it has steamboat connections with cities as 
widely separated as St. Paul and Pittsburgh. 


Water and Rail Transportation Advantages 


Beyond doubt Cairo’s location is one of its valu- 
able assets. It will become still more valuable when 
inland water navigation that, strangely enough, 
has been so long neglected is fully utilized. Since 
about 1880 until recently river shipments: have de- 
clined in volume and importance until it became 


rection and is a promise of future developments 
that as yet are little more than hopes and dreams. 
As these developments take place Cairo can scarce- 
ly help growing at an equal rate in commercial im- 
portance. With river traffic figuring but to a small 
degree the city established itself as one of the im- 
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portant ‘‘ gate cities’’ of the interior of the United 
States; so its position at the head of all-year 
navigation on the Mississippi must mean that its 
commercial importance as a reshipping point and 
as an assembling point will grow as rapidly as this 
river traffic grows. 

The Cairo Bulletin recently issued a Golden An- 
niversary edition from which the following is 
quoted : 

‘“Two big rivers, the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
join at Cairo, after flowing thru enormously rich 
and productive portions of the country; and other 
rivers flowing thru rich sections flow into these 
rivers before they join at Cairo; and the Missis- 
sippi, a long arm of the open sea, flows into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

‘¢¥Five great trunk line railways, tapping all the 
rich producing fields of the middle west, center in 
Cairo, thus perfecting for this city a system of di- 
rect communication by water and rail superior to 
that of any other American city. 

‘«These things, in their relation to Cairo and 
Cairo’s immedite future, have a profound meaning. 

‘“More than one-half of the American people 
live in this great valley. 

‘*Nor is that all. Seven-tenths of the farm acre- 
age is in this valley. It produces more than three- 
fourths of the nation’s wheat, nearly nine-tenths of 
the corn, eight-tenths of the hogs, more than three- 
fourths of the cattle, more than one-half of the sheep, 
more than one-half of the wool, seven-tenths of the 
cotton, seven-tenths of the oil, more than nine- 
tenths of the iron ore, one-half of the lumber, and 
six-tenths of the bituminous coal of the country.’’ 

The Bulletin then points out that with the city 
at the center of this great region and conneeted with 
all of it by means of adequate transportation it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that its future will 
be prosperous and its growth rapid. 

The city has had to divert a good deal of its 
energy and wealth to the overcoming of one natural 
handicap. At times of spring high water Cairo was 
sometimes flooded. This has been stopped by the 
erection of a system of levees with an elevation 
of 58 feet above zero on the Government gage. 
Building this protection has been costly, but it 
leaves the city free to go on with its social and 
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commercial development without any further fear 
of flood. 


River Transportation for a Lumber Center 


The city has from the beginning been a great 
lumber poiat. In its early history it was a saw- 
mill town, and even today it has active sawmills. 
It has become an important reshipping and an. as- 
sembling point. Cairo’s lumber stocks and equip- 
ment for its manufacture represent an investment 
of about $10,000,000, and the city handles more 
than 150,000,000 feet of lumber annually. The 
timber lands of Missouri, Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana are easily 
reached either by water or by railways or by both. 

‘We are looking some time soon for a new 
development of water transportation for lumber,’’ 
said U. S. Musick, secretary and district manager of 
the Louisiana Lumber Co. ‘‘We’re glad the barge 
line has been established, for that is the beginning 
of what may easily become an important means of 
lumber shipment. But for short shipments, part 
rail and part water, there is little or no saving over 
straight rail shipment. The rehandling costs as 
much as the water rate might save. What we need 
is a line of big barges that will haul freight cars. 
This would save reloading, and it would not be 
wasteful of car space as some people think. A 
railroad train may travel farther in a day than a 
barge, but when you count in delays at transfer 
points a barge or steamboat will save time. Sup- 


pose we were getting in stock from the South. 
There are few if any mills left that can load di- 
rectly on to a boat, but if they loaded our order 
on ears, hauled them to a river port, switched 
them on to a barge capable of carrying fifteen or 
twenty cars, sent them to Cairo and there switched 
them on to our trackage our saving would be con- 
siderable. Or if we were shipping to Des Moines, 
say, we’d load the cars, have them switched on to 
a barge, send them to Davenport and send them 
the rest of the way by rail. When we can ship this 
way, and I think it will not be long until we can, 
you’ll see the river full of boats hauling lumber.’’ 

The city is building its commercial success on its 
present transportation facilities, which are great. 
It also looks forward to a full development of the 
possibilities of water transportation, which will 
give it enormously increased commercial power. 
Its lumber future divides between reshipping of 
lumber and manufacturing of finished products 
wholly or largely made of wood. LEither one of 
these contains the promise of civic wealth and 
power. 

The accompanying illustration shows lumber 
stacked in one of the yards in Cairo and illustrates 
how retailers may at present secure needed stocks 
of lumber from such a distributing and manufac- 
turing center as Cairo. Cairo, in itself, consumes 
much lumber and the manufacturing plants there 
use a good deal of lumber. For example, the Cairo 
Egg Case & Filler Co., of which J. E. Rhodes is 


president and treasurer, and J. M. Rhodes is secre- 
tary, is doing a large business and the company 
considers the outlook for future business encour- 
aging. 

The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., located at 
Mound City, Ill., just a short distance from Cairo, 
is a, good example of the lumber manufacturing 
activities of this section. The company put in op- 
eration during last year a modern band mill which 
is located on the Ohio River. The company saws 
hardwoods of various kinds and largely rafts its 
supply of logs from river points, where it is able 
to secure an excellent supply of high grade hard- 
woods. The operation is in charge of President 
B. L. Hendrix, who obtained his manufacturing ex- 
perience at similar Ohio River mills. He knows the 
business thoroly and is making a success of the 
present undertaking. 

Typical lumber companies and allied concerns 
of the Cairo district are as follows: Louisiana 
Lumber Co. (Ine.), Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), Cairo Egg Case & Filler Co., Dunbar Mill 
& Lumber Co., Mississippi Box Co., Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., P. T. Langan Lumber Co., Peterson- 
Miller Box Co., Bartelme Co., Schuh-Mason Lum- 
ber Co., National Planing Mill, Pioneer Pole & 
Shaft Co. 

The excellent assembling facilities of Cairo and 
its natural position as a distributing center ean 
easily be seen from a study of the accompanying 
map. 





REVENUE LAW IN RELATION 


The two following bulletins recently issued by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
be of general interest to all timber land owners in 
their discussion of an obscure and unsatisfactory 
feature of the revenue law: 


BULLETIN No. 98 
Position of Timber Properties Under the Revenue 
Law of 1918 


There appears to be no common understanding among 
lumber manufacturers and timber owners, of the exact 
position in which property in timber is placed by the 
1918 revenue law, nor, altho tens of millions of dollars 
are involved, is there an bore | clear idea of just what 
the taxpayers in the lumber industry may do to secure 
equality of taxation, as between competitors within the 
lumber industry and as between the lumber industry 
as a whole and other industries. Nor is it uniformly 
understood as to just what the Treasury Department 
desires to secure and what it expects to accomplish. 

The following statement shows exactly what the law 
provides concerning timber investments, what the tax- 
payers may and should do, and what the lumber indus- 
try must do if there is to be equal treatment of com- 
petitors within the lumber industry and between the 
lumber industry and other industries subject to the tax. 

is statement is confined to the consideration of 
timber properties as part of invested capital : 


Invested Capital as Applied to Lumber Manufacture 
and Timber Property 


1. The revenue law specifically states that ‘‘paid in 
or earned surplus” shall be inc ‘luded. (Section 326.) 

2. ‘Treasury Regulation 45 states that invested 
capital “is not based upon the present net worth of the 
assets” and that “the fair market value of the assets 
as of March 1, 1913, has no bearing on invested 
capital.” (Article 831.) 

38. Treasury Regulation 45 excludes from earned 
surplus the increase in value of timber or timber lands 
above original cost. 

4. The revenue law itself is silent on whether the 

increase in the value of timber above original cost is 
part of “earned surplus.” Its exclusion is, therefore, a 
treasury regulation only. 
5. Federal courts, not the Treasury Department, are 
the final arbiters of the provisions and meaning of the 
law, and of what is included and what excluded from 
the term “earned surplus.” 

6. The history of the 1918 revenue law and of the 
debates in Congress indicate that Congress did not 
intend, in all cases, to exclude “increase in value” 


from “earned surplus.” But it is equally apparent that 
Congress did not intend to admit it in all cases. The 
inclusion or exclusion of increase in value was there- 


fore left in the first instance to the discretion of the 
commissioner of internal revenue, subject, of course, to 
final determination by the Federal courts. 

7. The Treasury Department in its regulation No. 
45, has made this exclusion universal, stating that all 
tangible assets are to be counted into invested capital 
at original cost, irrespective of time of purchase 
thereof, or of subsequent increase in “fair market 
value.” 

8. Therefore if a taxpayer in the lumber industry 
is fairly entitled to the increase in value of his timber 
investment, above original cost, in order to place him 
upon a basis of equality with other taxpayers and tax- 
payers in other industries, he may: 

(a) Report the invested capital as including the 
fair market value of timber assets, notwithstanding the 
contrary provision of the administrative regulations 
of the Treasury Department, stating specifically in the 
return that this has been done. 

(b) Claim relief from the general provisions of the 
law covering oe capital, as provided under sec- 
tions 327 and 328, the socalled ‘relief sections.” 


(c) remnaig yoderete eapital in accordance with 
Treasury Regulation 45, with request for abatement of 
excess unlaw fully exacted thereby. 

(d) Pay tax as computed in (c) and sue for recovery 
of excess unlawfully exacted, such excess being the 
amount by which the tax actually paid exceeds that 
which would have been paid had the increase in fair 
market value of tangible assets been admitted to in- 
vested capital. 





BULLETIN No. 99 
Reporting of Invested Capital in Timber Properties 

The following are the alternative methods for the 
reporting of “invested capital” for purposes of war and 
excess profit taxes: 

1. To report timber properties at fair market value 
as of first of the taxable year, to make under protest 
such additional payment as may be required by the 
Treasury Department, and to sue in the Federal courts 
for recovery of such excess. 

2. To make complete returns in strict accordance 
with methods described by Treasury Regulation 45, but 
to enter claim for relief under Sections 327 and 328, 
on the ground that were the tax computed on the basis 
of the return as made, without benefit of these “relief” 
sections, the law would work “exceptional hardship” 
due to disproportionate taxation as compared with the 
average tax on “representative corporations engaged 
in a like or similar trade or business.” (Section 327.) 


Reporting Invested Capital as Including ‘“‘Fair Mar- 
ket Value”’ 


1. Frank Hagerman, counsel for National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in letters dated March 6, 
1918, and April 10, 1919, advises the uniform reporting 
of invested capital in timber as ‘‘the actual value of the 
property” as of the first of the taxable year, coupled 
with the protest that the taxpayer is by law entitled 
to it. 

If the Treasury Department increases the tax assess- 
ment above that reported by the taxpayer to be due, 
the taxpayer may either— 

(a) Enter claim for abatement, or 

(b) Pay under protest and sue to recover the excess 
unlawfully exacted by the department. 

2. The Treasury Department has suspended exam- 
ination of the 1916, 1917 and 1918 returns pending 
the completion of a ‘‘mber and forest industries ques- 
tionnaire which wi’. ve sent to taxpayers in the lumber 
industry on or ab at Aug. 15, 1919. 


Claim for Reli tf Sections 327, 328 of Revenue Law 

1. If the taxpayer makes return in accordance with 
Treasury Regulation 45, he may claim relief under 
Sections 327 and 328 on ground that: 

(a) It is impossible to determine “invested capital’ 
in the way prescribed by the regulations, or 

(b) Without benefit of relief section and “owing to 
abnormal conditions affecting the capital or income,” 
the taxpayer would be subjected to disproportionately 
heavy taxation as compared with his competitors or 
with other taxpayers in similar lines of business. 

2. In such cases the tax is to be determined as 
follows: 

(a) The Treasury Department will determine what 
are the “representative corporations engaged in a like 
or similar trade or business” and not having “abnormal 
conditions affecting the capital or income.” 


(b) From these will be selected those corporations 
whose invested capital can be “satisfactorily deter- 
mined” in accordance with the general provisions of 
the law, and whose profits per thousand feet and per 
dollar capital “employed” and whose conditions of 
doing busines are substantially similar. 

(c) The average taxes payable by these ‘‘represen- 
tative’? corporations, which have no “abnormal condi- 
tions affecting the capital or income” is to be deter- 
mined according to the general provisions of the 
revenue law. (Sec. 328.) 


(d) The ratio thus established between the average 
tax paid and the average income received by these 
“representative corporations” is to be applied to the 
income of the taxpayer who claims and is admitted to 
special treatment under the “relief”? Sections 327 and 
328. 

(e) The form for making claim for relief is given in 
the letter of April 10, 1919, from Frank Hagerman to 
Charles S. Keith, chairman of committee on govern- 
mental relations of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Listing Timber “Original Cost” as Prescribed in 

Treasury Regulations 

1. Most taxpayers who bought their timber years 
ago would be subjected to disproportionately heavy 
taxation, as compared with other taxpayers in the 
lumber industry and with taxpayers in other industries 

if they returned their “invested capital’ at original 


TO TIMBER 


cost as prescribed by Treasury Department Regulation 
45, without protest or without claim for relief or 
abatement. 

2. Persons entitled to relief on account of “abnor- 
mal conditions affecting the capital or income,” who 
do not claim such relief, not only subject themselves 
to the payment of heavier taxes than the law intends 
but also make difficult the securing of relief by other 
taxpayers entitled to it. 

3. <A corporation which, altho fairly entitled to it, 
fails to make claim for relief on the grounds of the 
disparity between original cost and present value of its 
timber, is likely to be considered as a “representative 
corporation,” within the terms of Sections 327 and-328. 

4. Since the corporations securing relief under 
Sections 327 and 328 will be required to pay on their 
taxable income the average rate of taxation paid by 
these “representative corporations,” it is important 
that reason be not given for construing any corporation 
to be “representative,” which aecording to the general 
provisions of the revenue law would be taxed at a 
rate which is clearly and substantially in excess of the 
rate at which other taxpayers in the same industry 
or taxpayers in other industries under similar condi- 
tions are being taxed. 

5. If under the law a lumber manufacturer or 
owner of timber properties is entitled to relief, he 
should claim it. Otherwise the industry as a whole, 
as well as himself, individually, may be subjected to an 
unequal and disproportionate tax burden which would 
place the industry as a whole at a disadvantage in 
competition with other industries which are less 
severely taxed under this law. 


IT'S JUST ONE STRIKE AFTER ANOTHER 


Just when the building contractors, who are eager 
to go ahead with construction work in Chicago, which 
has been growing in volume since the armistice was 
signed, thought their troubles were over this week, 
when agreements were signed with bricklayers and 
hodcarriers, they received an ultimatum from the car- 
penters that the latter would quit unless they received 
a dollar an hour, which on an 8-hour day basis means 
a fancy day’s wage when overtime is considered. The 
bricklayers had agreed to go back to laying brick at a 
dollar an hour and the hodecarriers to carrying the 
hod at 70 cents an hour when the carpenters took it 
into their heads that they needed a wage boost, too. 
So 15,000 carpenters laid down their hammers, saws 
and planes. Representatives of the workers and the 
carpenters’ contractors held conferences thruout the 





week and on Thursday had not come to any agree- 
ment. The carpenters were offered 92% cents an 


hour but the offer was rejected. With wages playing 
such a part in the cost of construction, everyone in- 
terested in the building industry is eager to know what 
effect these wage boosts are going to have on con- 
struction work in Chicago. The box manufacturers 
still have a strike on their hands and tho conferences 
were held daily this week no agreement with the 
workers was reached, 





COAST CAMP SETS FAST LOGGING PACE 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., July 5.—What Vice 
president J. J. Donovan is inclined to believe is a 
record for northwestern logging operations was 
made in June by the two sides of the Bloedel Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills’ Alger camp. In twenty-five 
days the 120 men put into the water, 8 miles away, 
7,008 logs that sealed 6,115,500 feet. To handle 
them 872 cars were used, also Willamette Iron 
Works engines. The ground was suited for quiek 
work and the crews, who had in mind a Fourth 
of July vacation, were willing. The work was 
done under the direction of A. M. Morrison, super- 
intendent, and Gordon Willis, camp foreman, If 
any other camps have beaten this record the Alger 
camp wants to hear about it. 
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AWARD CONTRACTS FOR ARMY POSTS 


BROWNSVILLE, TeEx., July 7.—H. L. Fitch, of 
Brownsville, has just been awarded a contract for 
the erection of eight military posts in the valley 
of the Rio Grande from Brownsville to Fort Ring- 
gold. Announcement is made that permanent 
buildings are to be erected at Fort Brown, San 
Benito, Mercedes, McAllen, Sam Fordyce, La 
Gruella, Fort Ringgold and Roma. The plans 
provide for the erection of officers’ quarters for 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers, and 
barracks for the enlisted men. The contracts for 
the plumbing, electric lighting, water works, sewers 
and utilities will be carried out collectively with 
the erection of the buildings. With the exception 
of the improvements at Fort Ringgold, where brick 
will be used, all of these buildings will be of frame 
construction. 

At Brownsville the expenditure will be in the 
neighborhood of $100,000; at Sam Fordyce, a like 
amount; at Ringgold, about $180,000; at McAllen, 
about $70,000; while the amounts spent on the 
other posts will be less than at McAllen. 
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NEW GUIDE FOR FOREST FIRE FIGHTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 5.—George C. Joy, chief 
fire warden, and O. Bystrom, secretary, of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, are preparing to 
circulate a new treatise among the patrolmen and 
wardens in the Forest Service. The publication, 
which will form Chapter VII of the manual, is en- 
titled ‘‘ Fire-Fighting.’’ It has been prepared by 
W. B. Osborne, jr., of the United States Forest 
Service, and is regarded as a most important con- 
tribution to the literature of forest protection. 
It has been passed by the standardization commit- 
tee of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. The distribution, which will occur in 
a few days, will place in the hands of the rank 
and file of the forest organization the most com- 
plete information on the subject yet compiled. 
Previous chapters are as follows: I. ‘‘The Fire 
Fighter’s Profession,’’ by E. T. Allen; II. ‘‘ Fire 
Laws and Their Enforcement,’’ E. T. Allen, F. E. 
Pape and F. A. Elliott. IIT. ‘‘ Trail Building,’’ 
R. 8S. Shelley; committee: R. H. Rutledge, F. O. 
Clark and A. E. Boorman. IV. ‘‘ Telephone Con- 
struction and Maintenanee,’’ Clay M. Allen; com- 
mittee: R. B. Adams and J. C, VanHook. V. ‘‘The 
Lookout System,’’ W. B. Osborne, jr. VI. ‘‘ Tool 
Equipment and Supplies’’; committee: George H. 
Cecil, H. B. Henry and W. B. Osborne, jr. 
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THE GOVERNMENT YOUR BANKER 


In response to the desire of a number of soldiers 
who are being released from the army, Col. Arthur 
Woods, assistant to the Secretary of War, has 
arranged facilities for discharged men to deposit 
part of their funds at the camp and have them 
transferred to banks in their home towns. Local 
clearing houses in the vicinity of the twenty-three 
demobilization camps are appointing agents to 
handle these funds and will transfer them free 
of charge to whatever bank the soldier may desig- 
nate. This gives the released soldiers an oppor- 
tunity to safeguard such of their funds as they 
choose, and to have them forwarded free wherever 
they wish. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY BUILDINGS 


Under the above title, the Southern Pine Asso- 
eiation is distributing to prospective home builders 
and others interested in building a publication of 
unusual interest and worth. The booklet, as may 
be inferred from the title, is devoted to a dis- 
eussion of pleasant and attractive homes of various 
sizes and designs and also barns, garages, chicken 
houses, hog houses and other buildings, The 
bulletin is plentifully illustrated with exterior 
views and floor plans, Considerable space is de- 
voted to showing interior views and the attractive 
effects that may be procured by the proper use of 
southern pine. 

In compiling the booklet, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation has thought of practically every conceiv- 
able point that the prospective builder will want 
covered and fully and freely covers these points. 
For example, there are detailed instructions re- 
garding the painting of southern pine interiors and 
descriptions of the various methods to be employed 
in securing different finishes, The excellent quali- 
ties of southern pine are told of tactfully and 
forcibly and especial emphasis is laid upon the eare 
used in manufacturing and handling this wood. This 
book is not intended primarily for distribution 
among retail lumbermen, but as pointed out before, 
is being distributed to prospective builders and is 
one of the helps extended to the retailer by the 
Southern Pine Association. In conclusion the 
reader is told that ‘‘blue prints and complete 
working plans for any of the homes or other build- 
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ings shown in this book have been published by 
the Southern Pine Association. You can obtain 
these, together with lumber bills and complete es- 
timates of cost, from any retail lumber dealer free. 
Furthermore your home dealer will gladly advise 
and assist you in any building work you may have 
to do, to the end that you may build with complete 
satisfaction and in the most economical manner.’’ 





The Beef and Lumber Farm 
[By J. T. Bartlett}__—_—__ 


Twin products on an increasing number of New 
England back country farms are beef and lumber. 
Herefords, Shorthorns and Devons are the usual 
breeds, though Red Polls in at least one instance are 
good profit-makers. These back country farms pro- 
duce hay for winter feeding at low cost, and pas- 
turage among growing white pines comes cheap 
because the original cost of land is extremely low, 
taxes are nominal, and timber growth alone makes a 
handsome return on the investment. Devons are 
usually turned off for working cattle two seasons 
before slaughter. Other breeds are used for work- 
ing cattle, too, altho sale for slaughter at three years 
is frequent. 

Do such farms, now found in spots in New Eng- 
land, foreshadow a new type of American farm, on 
which forest products will form a large part of 
the business done? It is highly probable. No farm 
crop in New England has been half so profitable 
the last twenty years as lumber. It has made fi- 
nancially independent numerous back-country fam- 
ilies which previously were practically insolvent. 
With every indication that lumber prices will con- 
tinue at profitable levels, with the farmers just 
learning to plant white pine where a stand can be 
obtained in no other way and to stipulate the im- 
munity of stated seed trees when selling woodlots, 

















WHITE PINE PLANTED BY MASSACHUSETTS STATE ROAD 


COMMISSION 


certainly the full fledged development of a new 
type of farm seems in sight. 

The arrangement on beef and lumber farms out- 
lined above is practicable. Dairying on such farms 
is not advisable for more than one reason. First, 
the railroad is too far distant to make milk or cream 
shipping remunerative, and second, the haul re- 
quired to bring in grain is prohibitive. 

It is significant that when dairy stock is handled 
on such farms the ration fed is much like that in 
vogue in the same localities from sixty to seventy 
years ago and earlier. Then grain was never used 
except when fattening for slaughter. Strains of 
cattle were developed which produced milk econom- 
ically on roughage alone, tho production records 
were insignificant beside those in which’ scientific 
feeding and breeding have since culminated. 

These beef and cattle farmers get their living 
from the farm, of which the principal animal 
product is beef, and pile up bank accounts with the 
proceeds of woodlots sold. Working oxen they find 
very valuable for ticklish winter woodlot work, pre- 
ferring oxen to horses for such jobs. 

sabor costs under this system are low, which is 
desirable, as labor outside the farmer’s family is 
hard to obtain in these sections. Moreover, there 
are various directions in which the management 
system can be altered to suit the individual. One 
farmer, raising much of what he eats, may spend 
much time in lumbering work. Another has a small 
herd of dairy cows and makes butter, taken to the 
trading town once a week. Still another may work 
out for farmers and rent much of his farm for pas- 
ture to outside owners of young stock. But with all 
such plans, the thing which turns the profits, suf- 
ficient to ensure independence in old age in many 
cases, is the woodlot. It requires little care. It 
grows while the farmer sleeps. It is the key to the 
whole venture. 





SIBERIAN FORESTS BEING DESTROYED 


SeaTTLE, WasH., July 5.—From recent advices 
from the Vladivostok correspondent of the North 
China Daily News it appears that while the acreage 
of timber land in eastern Siberia is known to be im- 
mense and to comprise extensive areas of cedar, 
oak, larch, ash and maple that have not even been 
surveyed, these forests are threatened by recent 
conditions in that country. Owing to the break- 
down of government, cossacks and peasants con- 
tinue the unrestrained felling of valuable timber 
and are rapidly denuding the countryside, so that 
urgent and severe measures must be taken if the 
timber wealth is not to be wasted. Cossack authori- 
ties seized 40,000,000 acres of the most valuable 
kinds of timber in the Ussuri and Amur regions 
of the Dyhoffski forests, lying close to water and 
rail facilities. 

The woods are being ravaged by forest fires which 
have destroyed millions of feet of timber, as the 
ignorant peasants refuse to lend any aid in ex- 
tinguishing or confining the burnings. There has 
been so little rain that logs could not be floated 
and other misfortunes from forest fires are awaited 
during the coming dry season. An unprecedented 
demand for aspen, until recently considered worth- 
less and fit for fuel only, for exportation to Japan 
for the manufacture of matches, characterized the 
last year and at present there is more than 10,000,- 
000 feet of this wood lying along the Ussuri rail- 
road awaiting transportation. 


COMMISSION USES PINES TO ADVANTAGE 


Good roads are one of the boasts of the State 
of Massachusetts; in fact, many of its roads are 
of conerete and asphalt. In the general scheme 
of things the State builds many miles of road 
annually over much used routes and takes care 
to cut all severe grades, regardless of the cost. 
In brief the idea is to 
have good roads, which 
is realized. 





The cut herewith 
shows a curve just be- 
yond the village of Berk- 
shire, on the State road 
from Pittsfield to Adams. 
The bank on the right is 
all that remains of an 
old hill over which the 
road formerly struggled. 
When the work was done 
the greater part of the 
hill was removed, leav- 
ing a gravel surfaced 
bank as an_ eyesore. 
White pines are espe- 
cially adapted to Massa- 
chusetts conditions; in 
fact, the species prom- 
ises to become the tim- 
ber salvation of this sec- 
tion of the East, and in 
casting about for some 
way of improving the 
appearance of this bank, 
the commissioners hit upon the idea of planting 
pine transplants. There is an arrangement with 
the State forestry department whereby this de- 
partment must furnish all other State branches 
with nursery stock for their improvement works, 
so the pines were obtained and planted, about 
six feet apart both ways. In four years they 
have grown to the height of a tall man and have 
completely hidden the ugly gravel bank. A great 
deal of such work now is being done by State 
departments wherever earth is removed or hill- 
sides left bare, so that the double end of better 
appearance and future timber may be reached. 





VALUABLE SAFETY LITERATURE 


The National Safety Council, 208 8. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, issues periodically bulletins deal- 
ing with safe practices, being punched for sys- 
tematic filing in a looseleaf binder. Many readers 
are doubtless regular recipients of this series, but 
for the information of those who are not, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN calls attention to Bulletin 
No. 20 recently issued which deals with the safe- 
guarding of woodworking machinery and equip- 
ment. It shows illustrations for the proper guard- 
ing of surfacers, circular saws, band saws, jointers, 
shapers, sanders, tenoners, stickers ete. The bul- 
letin costs only 10 cents and it should be in the 
hands of everyone who has to do with the operation 
of woodworking machinery. 

Two other bulletins not directly relating to 
woodworking but of incidental interest are No. 22, 
dealing with shop lighting, and No. 23, dealing 
with gas and electric welding. The latter is really 
a complete manual describing the different types of 
welding equipment and their safe manipulation. 
These bulletins also cost 10 cents each. 
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A Tractor to Skid, 
Load and Haul 


here never was a keener or better market for lum- 
ber than prevails today. The demand is greater than 
the supply, while weather conditions, especially in the 
South, have so restricted operations that manufac- 
turers have been unable to secure full benefit from the 
active market. It has rained and rained and rained 
in some sections of the South until the manufacturers 
have almost decided that it never will clear up. This 
condition, of course, has greatly reduced production 
and at the same time increased the cost of production. 
It has been necessary to hold mill and logging crews 
together to take advantage of any possible let-up in the 
wet weather and also where mules or oxen are used 
for logging they eat just as much in wet weather as in 
dry weather. Thus all things have helped to make 
production costs mount. 

Probably nothing will help solve this problem better 
or will enable lumbermen to increase production any 
more quickly and at the same time at less cost than by 
the use of Bullock Creeping Grip tractors. The Bullock 
tractor is well and carefully built of the best material, 
and is designed to meet the rough usage that a machine 
for handling logs or lumber must stand up under. 


One of the accompanying illustrations 


down which a small stream 
of water is run. On either 
side of the stream logs have 
been placed as guards, and 
in this skidway logs are 
dumped. The Model “C” 
tractor takes these in 
strings and hauls’ them 
down this skidway, which 
is fully 2 miles in length. 
The number of logs hauled 
by this method depends 
upon their size, but it is not 
uncommon for this tractor 
to skid a string of nine 
logs. This method can be 
advantageously applied in 
California and other west- 
ern lumber producing regions 
used. 

R. K. Dent, lumber manufacturer of Akron, Ala., is 
very well satisfied with his experience with Model “C” 
Creeping Grip Bullock tractors. In writing to the 


where dry flumes are 








ONE OF R. K. DEN'T’S BULLOCK TRACTORS HAULING 2,050 FEET OF GUM 
LOGS FROM SWAMP TO THE VENEER PLANT 


ily to work in logging operations in the woods. It can, 
of course, haul lumber and logs but the company feels 
that the best tractor for this field is the Model “C.” 
On the other hand, the manufacturer emphasizes the 
fact that neither of these Creeping Grip tractors are 

designed as competitors of the regular 





shows the Model “G” Creeping Grip 
Bullock. This is a decidedly new and 
valuable addition to logging machinery. 
As may be seen by looking at the illus- 
tration, the tractor is equipped with a 
heavy duty winch which may be used 
for skidding logs from the woods to the 
tractor. In this event the machine is 
largely a portable donkey engine. The 
manufacturers do not contend that it will 
take the place of the regular logging 
donkey, but any logger will easily see the 
possibilities of this machine. The drum 
of the winch is 9 inches in diameter and 
the speed ranges from nothing to 250 
feet a minute. The speed is controlled 
by the foot accelerator shown in the 
illustration and this enables the speed 
to be steadily increased or decreased as 
the operator desires. This drum will 
hold 2,500 feet of 14-inch wire rope. One 
Jumberman, however, who has ordered 
two of these machines, intends to use 
only from 100 to 200 feet of wire rope 
and will not attempt to skid the logs 
with the machine any farther’ than 
that. 


An inspection of the Model “G” Creep 
ing Grip Bullock will reveal the fact that 
the track upon which it runs is very 
wide. The track, in fact, has a width of 
12 inches and will wear splendidly as 
manganese steel is used for the track 
shoes and pins and chilled semi-steel in 
other wearing parts. The machine has 
ample clearance to go over the ground 
such as found in the average logging 
operation, the clearance being 12 inches. 

The Bullock Creeping Grip tractor is 
admittedly a new machine for the lumber 
field. It has proved its worth in other 
fields, however, notably in the oil pro- 
ducing districts of the country. Besides 
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motor truck. The motor truck success- 
fully operates where the roads are good 
and theis enables the Creeping Grip trac- 
tors and ordinary motor trucks to work 
ors and ordinary motor trucks to work to- 
together in perfect harmony. For example, 
a Creeping Grip tractor can be used to 
skid the logs to the roadside, to keep the 
road in good condition and can load the 
trucks or trailers with the logs. Of 
course it is very obvious that Bullock 
Creeping Grip tractors will do away with 
a number of mules but the important 
feature and the feature that will particu- 
larly appeal to southern loggers at this 
time is the fact that the tractor will 
operate over extremely soft ground and in 
many places where it would be impossible 
to use a team of mules. 

Many lumbermen are finding it neces- 
sary to devote a good deal of their atten- 
tion to the development of cut-over land, 
and in this development Bullock Creeping 
Grip tractors can be of much assistance. 
Model “G” equipped with a winch will 
pull stumps with rapidity and precision. 
The larger stumps will probably have to 
be shattered by dynamite but this tractor 
will average forty stumps a day under 
reasonable conditions. Either the Model 
“G” or Model “C” tractors can be used 
to very good advantage in plowing cut- 
over lands, and so these Creeping Grip 
tractors are of use to lumbermen from 
the time the tree is felled in the woods 
until the land is brought under cultiva- 
tion. 

For portable mill operators these ma- 
chines are especially valuable. One will 
log for a mill, haul the mill about, haul 
the lumber if desirable and also keep the 
road in condition with a road making 
machine. In fact, the field of useful- 
ness of this type of tractor is unlimited 











the Model “G” machine which is de 
signed especially for loggers and lumber- 
men, the company puts out a Model “C” 
machine which is without the winch. The Little River 
Lumber Co., Townsend, Tenn., has been using one of 
the Model “C” Bullock Creeping Grip tractors and 
while admittedly this machine has been operating under 
very hard conditions it has been accomplishing some 
remarkable results. One of the accompanying illustra- 
tions shows this tractor snaking a poplar log 68 inches 
in diameter and 16 feet long, scaling 4,096 feet and 
weighing approximately 35,000 pounds. In one place 
the Little River Lumber Co. has built a rough skidway 
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“G"” CREEPING GRIP TRACTOR WITH 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Dent said: 


Beg to advise that I am operating three Model “C”’ 
Creeping Grip Bullock tractors which are 30-18 horse- 
power and I find them adapted for my use to the best 
of advantage., One is in the swamp hauling logs to my 
veneer plant, as shown in the three post card pictures 
enclosed. I also have one logging pine at one of my 
sawmills, and also have one hauling lumber from the 
mill to the railroad. This one in addition to hauling 
lumber keeps up my roads by pulling a heavy road 
machine after every rain from the mill to the railroad. 
which is a distance of about 
ten miles. wish I had 
some pictures of the tractor 
pulling the road machine, 
as well as hauling lumber, 
but I do not have any at 
this time. The tractor as 
shown on the post cards 
enclosed has a load of 2,050 
feet of gum logs on two 
&-wheel log wagons, making 
the gross load 32,700 
pounds. This is hauled over 
very bad roads a distance of 
about 3 miles, on which I 
make about four trips daily 
at a cost of $15.25 approxi- 
mately. I have been oper- 
ating these tractors for 
about four or five months, 
and if they hold up as well 
in the future as in the past, 
I will have no kick coming. 
They have been the cause 
of my disposing of a good 
many mules, about eight to 
the tractor. The beauty 
about the tractors is when 
it rains, and on Sundays 
and holidays, or when the 
mill breaks down, or some 
thing of that kind, it does 
not cost you anything to 
feed them. In fact this is 
the largest saving that we 
have. 





SNAKING A POPLAR LOG SCALING 4,096 FEET WITH A BULLOCK 


The Model “G"” Bullock 
tractor is designed primar- 
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in the lumber field. 
Bullock Creeping Grip tractors are 
manufactured in Chicago by the Bullock 
Tractor Co. As a final point of interest to lumbermen 
it may be remarked that the general offices of the com- 
pany are located in an excellent type of mill construc- 
tion building at 1802 Diversey Parkway. 





DISTILLATE AS FUEL 


A number of lumber companies, and especially those 
in California, are using distillate in motor trucks in 
place of gasoline. Distillate is a somewhat indefinite 
term, as there are several derivatives of crude oil that 
are between kerosene and gasoline. That is, distillate 
lies between kerosene and gasoline. One user of distil- 
late is the C. F. Pearce Lumber Co., Fresno, Cal. 
Frank F. Minard, secretary of the company, writes as 
follows upon the use of distillate : 

“In regard to this, will say that we have not been 
using trucks long enough to give you any very valuable 
information. We are running only two at the present 
time, but we know that the motor truck has come to 
stay in the lumber business owing to the fact that the 
hauling is getting farther away from the yard daily 
and the truck is the most economical for long hauls. 
We find that distillate works very satisfactorily in 
the trucks and is a saving of about 40 percent over 
gasoline. It is marketed in the same manner as 


gasoline.” 
ODP DDD DDD DDD 


The National Association of Manufacturers has 
formed the Namusa South American Corporation to 
handle for export the products of the factories of the 
members who become stockholders. This particular 
corporation, which will confine its efforts to South 
American trade, is expected to be the first of a series 
covering other parts of the world. 


The Passaic Bridge cleared from New Orleans June 
27 with 1,669,345 feet of lumber for Buenos Aires via 
Trinidad. There are other evidences that the export 
movement to South America is growing brisker. 
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is the logical choice for homes, 
club houses, stores and office build- 
ings — wherever beauty, perma- 
nence and practical economy are 
factors. 








Beverly Country Club, Chicago 


Outsells Any Other Brand 


“Acorn Brand” is known from Coast to 
Coast as “America’s Best Oak Flooring.” 
It will bring you better profit, greater pres- 
tige and will sustain your reputation for 
high quality products at all times. 


Get in touch with our 
Chicago Warehouse for a 
trial car today. 


“*We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERNAVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

“*Representative Cal. Homes”’ 

53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..60 cts, 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans, $1800 to $3750. .60 cts. 

“Little Bungalows” 

40 Plans, $750 to $3000. ..40 cts. 

PECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 

S get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... FREE 

Money back if not satished. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 222 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


, Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
— CHICAGO New York, 


103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Service Is Our Specialty 








: Fir and Hemlock Lumber 





PLANS FOR SMALL HORSE BARN 


Small horse barns always have been popular 
both on farms and in town. The farm demand 
for a barn to stable and feed two or three horses 
is increasing of late because of the extended use 
of farm tractors, which do the heavy work and re- 
duce the number of horses. There are farms of 
160 acres operated with three or four horses and 
a tractor that formerly required eight or ten 
horses. This change in operation is sure to in- 





crease as farmers learn how to manage tractors to 
advantage, so that many small horse barns will be 
built even on large farms. 

Fashion in farm buildings depends largely upon 
business methods instead of the old fashioned way 
of putting up a barn like some neighbor’s. Farm 
buildings really are part of a great manufactur- 
ing system that takes cheap, home-grown, raw 
materials in the shape of various feeds and converts 
them into high priced beef, pork, mutton, eggs, 
poultry ete. Hence the importance of building for 
a particular purpose. 

From the lumber dealer’s standpoint it is good 
business to advocate and advertise the advantage 
of special buildings for special purposes. In the 
first place, it is right for the customer, and this 
is the only standard that is safe to work to. It 
means satisfied customers, and they lead to more 
business by introducing their friends. 

The drawings show a type of barn that is needed 
on every farm whether it be large or small. On 
large farms where many horses are kept it is needed 
for the driving stock, or for mares in. foal, or colts 
in training. On small farms it is the only horse 
barn. In the stalls three work horses or a pair of 
drafters and a driving horse may be stabled and fed 
with the least possible expenditure of labor in doing 
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the chores. The overhead mow storage is large 
enough to hold the roughage. 

The buildings should stand on a concrete wall 
with footings three feet deep in the ground, to 
reach below frost, as this is the most satisfactory 
foundation for any farm building. The floor may 
be of concrete or it may be made of clay and gravel 
pounded down to make it solid and level. 

Shiplap makes satisfactory siding and it looks 
well when properly painted. The difference in cost 
between shiplap and up and down boarding is more 


than made up in the appearance of the biiicing 
when finished. The wide front door is made in iwo 
parts and is track hung on the inside. Inside 


operated doors are preferable when there is room 
to slide them back. 

The hay door in a barn of this kind is a difficult 
proposition in the face of powerful hay forks that 
carry up several hundred pounds of hay at a fork- 
ful. The doorway must be wide and high. The 
door ean not slide down like a similar door in a 
large barn because it would interfere with driving 
the horses into the doorway below when the drives 
comes with the load. But the door may be made in 
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two parts and hinged to open out from the center. 
The size of this barn is 24x 36 feet. It is built 

with 18-foot studding and topped with a one-third 

pitch roof. The construction is so simple that any 

local carpenter can build it, and when finished and 

painted it is an ornament to any farm. 

The plan provides one box stall, two double- 





standing stalls and a harness room. There is alsy 
room to stand a horse or cow beside the stairway ag 
an emergency stall, but it is not advisable to build 
a manger in this narrow passage. The doors are 
arranged for convenience in doing the necessary 
barn work, both for moving horses about as needed 
and to supply them with the necessary feed and 
bedding. 


SOLVES PACKING BOX PROBLEM 


Mapison, Wis., June 30.—The accompanying 
illustrations show one of the problems with which 
the United States Forest Products Laboratory has 
had to deal in its service to manufacturers. Pack- 
ing boxes have a way of getting out of their strap 
iron fetters almost as quickly as a handeuff king 
from his shackles and the laboratory has had some 
difficulty in solving the problem, 

Metal straps, as all shippers know, are necessary 
on some kinds of boxes, especially those made of 
thin lumber and having to carry a heavy load, like 


























THIS BOX WAS BOUND WITT TRON STRAPS SO 
TIGHTLY THAT THE STRAPS CUT INTO THE 
WooD 


canned yoods, for example. They are usually made 
of unseasoned lumber and tho the straps may be 
put on ever so tightly the drying out process loosens 
the straps and they slip off when roughly handled 
in transit. The thin lumber will not permit the 
fastening of the straps to the boxes with nails, so 
the only thing that has been done heretofore has 
been to pull the straps tightly with only varying 
success. If the lumber was dry or the box was 
not subjected to an atmosphere that made it dry 
quickly, it might get to its journey’s end, but 
more often the straps came off and the box broke 
open, spilling its contents. 

Then the laboratory hit upon the seheme that 
has already been mentioned in these columns. In- 
stead of bringing the boards close together at the 
corners a little space is left and the straps are put 
on so that the side, bottom and top boards are 
drawn inward and when the straps are first put 
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WITH THE SUN AS AN ACCOMPLICE. IT SOON 
WOULD HAVE MADE A CLEAN “GET-AWAY 


on the box is smaller in the center than at the ends. 
When the drying process is over the box regains 
its usual shape, the straps are still tight enough 
to hold and the testing machine fails to shake 
them off or to spill the contents. 


——71eeTwwe 


AVERAGE price of all commodities, according te 
the Bakers’ Commodity Price List on June 1 was 
$644.59, compared with $639.96 one month previo's 
and $560.91 on the corresponding date last year. 
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FOLKS THEY GO RESORTIN’ 
Folks they go resortin’ in the summertime, 
To the woods reportin’, there to run an’ climb— 
Stick around the timber, nothin’ much to do; 
If they’re feelin’ limber, walk a mile or two. 


Then they tell the hunkies, injuns an’ the lot 
All my dirty bunkies, what a snap we got 

Workin’ in the norway, toilin’ in the pine— 
Set around the doorway sayin,’ ‘‘ Ain’t it fine?’’ 


PT 


Maybe for a Sunday it is well enough, 
Monday to a Monday kind of nice to rough 
Where the woods is quiet, nothin’ to annoy— 
But for steady diet it ain’t such a joy. 


You may want the woodland for a week or so; 

It’s a grand an’ good land vacationin’ to go; 

But, to have it handy twelve months in the year, 
Ain’t so fine an’ dandy as it may appear. 


I could stand your furnace when the blizzard blows, 
There we’d gladly turn us toastin’ of our toes; 

An’ a little lafter an’ a cabaret 

Ain’t so rotten after you’ve put in a day. 


Talk about vacation: all there is to that 

Is to change location somewhere you ain’t at. 

That’s why here you strike it an’ its glories paint— 

The reason why you like it is because you’re where 
you ain’t. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

HarrispurG, Pa., June 25.—What we came back 
for is this: When we were here last Friday we 
neglected to say that at the recent June Joy Jaunt 
of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce an air- 
plane suddenly appeared and showered the jaunty 
members of the organization with this creed, which 
is passed along herewith to whomever it may con- 
cern, Which is all of us: 

A CITIZEN’S CREED 
By W. C. Howlands 

I believe in the city, 

Maker of State and nation, 
And in the power of the individual 

To direct and shape its life. 
I believe in my city 

And that it is capable of greater accomplishment, 
And that my neighbor and I can make it more whole- 

some 

And beautiful to live in and attract others. 
I believe in my street and ward 

As much as I do in my house and lot, 
And they are what I make them. 


I believe in the wholly American community, 
The codperation of citizens 
And the principles of freedom and democracy ever- 
lasting. 


OnEonTA, N. Y., June 27.—Back in Oneonta 
again, a guest at the Hotel de Briggs. In the audi- 
ence tonight we also spied Harry D. Arbuckle, who 
had come up from Unadilla, and whom you New York 
retailers and salesmen know. With Roscoe Briggs 
also right there on our left we felt quite at home. 

Building is booming in Oneonta. Since Jan. 1 
(until June 16) 1,929 shares were sold in the build- 
ing and loan association of Oneonta. There are 
said to be fifty houses now in course of erection in 
Oneonta, but with need for 200 more, 


Rochester, N. Y., July 3.—Having gone back 
to Chicago and touched goal, we hurried back to 
Rochester today to mingle once more with the 
Rochester Ad Club. Paul Collier was in the aud- 
lence, and after it was all over, led us out into the 
suburbs to the Collier domicile and fed us up on 
cherry pie and other things. Just as we suspected, 
we found that the secretary of the New York State 
retailers’ association has another office at his ‘home, 
and totes the organization around with him 
Wherever he goes. Paul is already working on his 
1920 program, so if preparedness counts for any- 
thing the next meeting ought to be a humdinger. 

Doe Beahan, we are pleased to report, is now 
president of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce, 
as this department predicted months ago he would 
be, and is busy helping to make Rochester even 
more famous than it is. If it becomes as famous 
as Doe it will be as well known as a Scotchman’s 
7, to spending money. Charles Allen also 
called, 


THO LOST TO SIGHT, TO MEMORY DEAR 


Speaking about timely publications, Frank (Dad) 
Macomber, of the Macomber Savidge Lumber Co., 
of San Francisco, hag just issued in a 4-page folder 
form Eugene Field’s classic, ‘‘The Clink of the Ice 
in the Hall.’? When the ice clinks now all it means 
18 lemonade or grape juice; but we shouldn’t think 
that would bother Dad any, for he lived in Oak 
Park, Chicago’s most Saharaian desert, for years. 


RANDOM 


You needn’t expect the price to go off as long as 
the building goes on. 


The kind of lumber people are asking for now is 
not the kind that is easy to work but easy to get. 


There is a grade of shingles now called ‘‘ Per- 
fects.’’? Now, what would you call an extra good 
Perfect? 

We don’t insist that the ex-kaiser shall walk 
the plank. If there are plenty of slivers in it, let 
him slide. 


A lot of agitators who used to want to ‘‘ get’’ the 
lumbermen would be glad now if they could just 
get the lumber. 


The fellow who a few months ago was trying to 
get a price from the mills now is trying to get 
just the lumber. 


Inch poplar is up to $107, and yet a few years 
ago some fellow was wondering if that stuff would 
ever be any good. 


From the trouble the owners are having getting 
the railroads back you would imagine that some of 
the neighbors had borrowed them. 


Our population increased 800,000 last year. The 
figures will surprise Seattle people, who will imagine 
that Seattle almost did that herself. 


The summer resorters won’t think they are far 
from the madding throng when they run into some 
lumberjack up there who is really mad. 


Kansas farmers are expected to build 50,000 
silos within the next year, but we don’t know 
whether this is for their ensilage or their money. 


With Charlie Foster, Jimmy Lang and Bill John- 
son all in one concern the Indiana association can 
hold a meeting almost any time and have a quorum. 


We would feel more optimistic about that $22 
per capita per year we are going to save on booze if 
there weren’t so many other foolish ways to spend 
money. 


There is a Grand Rapids in Michigan, one in 
Wisconsin and one in Minnesota. There is getting 
to be almost as many Grand Rapidses as there are 
Grand Theaters. 

All we can hope is that that $7.50 a week unem- 
ployment allowance in England that Arch Klumph 
tells about never gets noised around among some 
of the sawmill hands of the South. 


THE INTERPRETER 

I wonder would I like the Spring 
If you were never here?— 

Would there be joy in anything 
If you were never near? 

I think what makes the highway fair 
And makes the meadow sweet 

Is just your angel presence there, 
The patter of your feet. 


I wonder would I hear the song 
Of rivers, or the birds 

That sing, if you were not along 
To give their musie words. 

I think the sun I would not see 
Or ever feel the breeze 

Were you not there to show to me 
Earth’s perfect harmonies. 


I wonder would I eare for life, 
The days that come and go, 

Were you not here, my little wife, 
To love and love me so. 

I think I would not feel the grace 
And find the joy of things 

Were you not here in your dear place, 
Interpreter of Springs. 


Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Tv genytgy 


HUTA Hany" 


Write for Details 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispateh from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 




















9 A, PEERLESS 
‘¢ a COTS and — FURNITURE 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 








Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
RK. K.Gesdner Co. “EX... 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Ti 
Pacific Coast "Lends 


Lawbaugh, Ltd. 











Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ‘“‘PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 








TROUBLE ISN’T TROUBLE YOU EXPECT TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Looks like July would be a littie hot— 
July around a sawmill always is; 

The arch in summer ain’t no garden spot— 
The devil made it like that place of his. 

Out in the yard no fountains ever play; 
A ten-foot alley ain’t no country lane; 

It will be ninety-four no doubt some day, 
And ev’ry burdock panting after rain. 


But, gosh, we know it, so we need not care, 

And we won’t kick, but work and stick it thru— 
For trouble isn’t trouble anywhere 

When you’re expecting it, and it comes true. 
And so we needn’t holler. Recollect 

We lived all thru July a year ago; 
For trouble isn’t trouble you expect— 

We only hope it don’t turn in and snow. 





JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 











a Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS ; 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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lt It’s dangerous to take chances. 
EMPLOY 
SERVICE 

Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 

Service Ratings 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876 

CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 






















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
























Palace Hotel 


Rates A 

from : 

$2.50 
per day 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
HE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of. San Francisco's 
most prominent social events. 
he Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 













































Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Hardwood lumber -Hardwood Flooring 
1534 South Western Ave. 


CHICAGO 






































































WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-pacne GRAND PRIZE 
mre nannies aeneaeetemen eerie 




















International Exposition 








ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND OROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS torycapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 


























ACTIVITIES OF AN INLAND EMPIRE CENTER 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 5.—Business has been so good 
for the Inland Empire lumbermen for the last few 
weeks that few have stopped to look for anything that 
might put a damper on it. But now comes a sugges- 
tion of a car shortage. “The car situation is beginning 
to tighten up and we are a little apprehensive for the 
future,” said J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. “While the situation is not 
bad yet, we hope that it won’t get any worse.” 

Robert Chatfield, of Derby, Conn., arrived in Spokane 
this week and will spend several days looking over the 
lumber situation. He operates a line of retail yards 
in the State of Connecticut. : 

“Business continues good,” declared F. W. Lewis, 
sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co, and the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. “Orders are coming in about 
the same as for the last few weeks and conditions look 
good for the lumbermen.” 

KE. F. Cartier Van Dissel, manager of the Phoenix 
Lumber Co., spent the first part of the week on an 
inspection trip to Springdale, Chewelah and Hunters. 

D. H. Dollar, well known lumberman of Ccur 
d'Alene, Idaho, was a Spokane visitor this week, 


Sam Merrill, of the National Lumber Co., who went 
to California for his health, is still in the South, but 
is expected home some time this month. 

June is the best month so far this year in the value 
of building permits issued. Calling for work valued 
at $330,620, 126 permits were issued as compared with 
70 permits issued a year ago in June for a value of 
$13,150. The building permits issued this June 
exceeded by 50 percent the value of all the permits 
issued in the first six months of last year. For the 
first six months of this year 766 permits calling for 
work valued at $664,000 were issued, as compared with 
465 permits during the same period last year for work 
valued at $224,115. 





To Construct Big Planing Mill 


SPOKANE, Wasu., July 5.—The Hedlund Box & 
Shingle Co., of Spokane, will construct a $20,000 
planing mill which will handle from two to three 
carloads of lumber daily, according to D, C, Hedlund, 
who took out a building permit this week. The firm 
recently bought six lots adjacent to its property for 


the purpose of expanding its plant. The proposed 
building will cover half a city block and will be 
equipped with a modern fast-feed planer, a resaw and 
several cutoff machines, 

Mr. Hedlund says that it will take sixty days to 
build and thirty days more to get the machinery here 
and installed. The plant is manufacturing boxes and 
window sashes, but the new mill will enable the com- 
pany to mill lumber while in transit. ‘The machinery 
is the latest that can be bought,” said Mr. Hedlund, 
“We should be able to handle 60,000 feet of lumber a 
day. We have had to turn down business lately be- 
cause our plant could not handle it.” 





Four L’s Headquarters Discontinued 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 5.—Division headquarters of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, which 
has been maintained in Spokane for the last year, was 
discontinued this week and Spokane was made district 
headquarters for the ninth and tenth districts. For 
the last year the Spokane division headquarters has 
taken care of the business arising in the four districts 
east of the Cascade Mountains, namely, the ninth 
(Washington), tenth (northern Idaho), eleventh and 
twelfth (southern Idaho and eastern Washington). 

Spokane division headquarters for the four districts 
east of the Cascade Mountains has been in charge of 
Capt. E. D. Birkholz, who was the pioneer organizer 
for the War Department a year ago. With the abolish- 
ment of the division headquarters, Capt. Birkholz will 
leave Spokane. L. D. Wellington, member of the 
board of directors of the “Four L’s’’ and chairman of 
the district board for Idaho (No. 10), will be chief 
field officer for the ninth and tenth districts. His 
home has been in Harrison, Idaho, but with the 
departure of Capt. Birkholz and the discontinuance 
of division headquarters here, Mr. Wellington will 
make his home in Spokane, 

“The work of Capt. Birkholz has been eminently 
satisfactory,” said J. P. MeGoldrick. “The change is 
necessitated by reason of the fact that the eleventh 
and twelfth districts are closer to Portland. This 
leaves Spokane with only the ninth and tenth districts, 
so there is no need for division headquarters here. In 
the interests of economy and efficient service the divi- 
sion headquarters has been abolished.” 








| “WHY A FAMILY SHOULD OWN ITS HOME” 


When ‘‘Johnny’’—your particular ‘‘ Johnny’? ’— 
comes marching home again, what kind of home 
shall it be?) A 6- or 7-room apartment, perhaps, 
perched in the air, three stories, close to the sun 
in summer, and three stories away from the furnace 
in winter. It seems spacious and roomy enough 
now, no doubt; but when ‘‘Johnny’’ steps inside— 
strangely unfamiliar, bronzed young giant, with 
three gold stripes on his left sleeve, and one or 
more on his right, and with an elusive breath of 
outdoors about him—when Johnny steps in to 
that roomy apartment, how unbelievably small and 
cramped it will suddenly become! And when, on 
the first evening, the odor of fried onions, sea- 
soned, perchance, with garlic, floats blithesomely 
up the back stairs to mingle with the luscious aroma 
of roast chicken and gooseberry pie—Johnny’s 
favorites; when at midnight, the electric piano 
across the hall begins its usual tuneful rattle, and 
an ill bred infant in the apartment above joins in 
with lusty lungs; when, at 5:30 the next morning, 
as a last straw, the clank of an unfeeling radiator 
rolls Johnny out of bed with a thump, under the 
delusion that reveille has sounded; when these and 
other things happen, can you really blame Johnny 
for wondering who in the dickens wrote ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home’’? 

But perhaps your ‘‘Johnny’’ will come home to 
a cleanly shining, well kept house; a house so filled 
with the atmosphere of home that it fairly radiates 
a weleome to him; a place where his mother’s 
cooking and a decent night’s sleep may be enjoyed 
without interruption. 

Shall he come back to help wrangle with the 
landlord over a.leaky bathroom tap (if the re- 
turned soldiers can be made to wrangle over such 
matter), which I doubt, or shall he come back to 
join in good natured family squabbles as to the 
exact spot on which the new shrubbery shall be 
planted, or whether the bed of old fashioned flow- 
ers shall be on the north or the south side of the 
house? 

Over in France, in those rose-colored dreams of 
a home seen thru the benevolent mist of three 
thousand miles, the landlord was a negligible quan- 
tity. Somehow, a landlord has no place in the 
eternal fitness of things. 

Today, when all the world lies under the dark, 
threatening cloud of Bolshevism—as real and as 
great a menace to the welfare of mankind as Ger- 


*Essay written by Hilda Louise Mauck, a stu- 
dent of Central High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
which won first prize in an essay writing contest 
conducted by the Build Now Association, of Kan- 
sas City, in which contest over 12,000 essays upon 
the above subject were written by pupils of the 
public schools. 





man autocracy—today is the time to strengthen and 
widen the influence of the home. 

The keynote of Bolshevism is ‘‘Unrest’’— 
spelled with a capital U and a small r. And how 
little restlessness there would be if every soiled 
and bewhiskered Bolshevist and I. W. W. had a 
comfortable little home of his own to support and 
beautify! For even a riot-thirsty strike agitator 
is not proof against that. Give to the hairiest red- 
flag follower in the universe the ‘‘makings’’ of a 
beautiful home, and the makings will become— 
slowly, perhaps, but surely—the finished product. 
And indeed, between tenderly nursing his wouldbe 
shade trees, and grumbling about the property tax 
he must pay, which is probably less than one-tenth 
of what his rent would have, been, he will have 
little time to spend in making or listening to soap 
box speeches against the bourgeoisie. 

The Bolshevists strive to destroy; let us teach 
them to construct; not by preaching, certainly, but 
by revealing to them the happiness and sense of 
well being that come to one only thru the orderly 
routine of right living, thru the pleasant routine 
of the kind of life that ean be lived only in a true 
home. 

In these days of family hotels and fifteen-min- 
utes-a-day housekeeping, let us not forget that the 
work of the homekeeper, if not the most inspiring, 
is the most epoch making in the world. Let us not 
forget that the home—some spot which we may 
care for, and eall our own—is a sacred institution, 
loved and cherished by God Himself from the 
beginning of time. 

‘‘And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had 
formed, to dress it and keep it.’’ 





NEW TENNESSEE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


A 1-year course of training in forestry has been 
announced by the Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn., including practical field work 
upon a forest tract of 2,080 acres owned by the uni- 
versity. 

The university is loeated near Cumberland Gap, 
Tenn., and is a coeducational, undenominational in- 
stitution. Its enrollment last year was 493. The 
forestry course covers three terms of twelve weeks 
each, and the estimated cost is $65 a term, of which 
$10 is for tuition. The fall term begins Sept. 1. 
The leaflet making the first announcement of the 
new course contains the following appreciation of 
the forest ranger on the front cover: 

Stalwart son of the forest, intimate cbmpanion of 
the trees and devoted lover of the great outdoors, he 
has the most fascinating occupation in the world, He 


is the keeper of God’s treasures, custodian of our 
natural resources and the real frontiersman of America. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Manufacturers and distributers of sash, doors and 
general millwork are “sitting on top of the world,” 
so far as orders are concerned, for the plant that does 
not report getting all the business it can handle is 
the exception. There are a few things, however, that 
the manufacturers are worrying about, and one of 
them is the difficulty of getting sufficient skilled labor 
in certain lines to operate their plants up to the limit 
of capacity that the present big volume of business 
calls for. However, this situation may be expected 
to improve as demobilization is proceeding very rapid- 
ly and thousands of skilled men in all trades are be- 
ing turned back into the regular channels of industry 
weekly. Scarcity of window glass, as has been previ- 
ously pointed out in this department, also is ‘“‘some- 
thing to worry about,” more or less difficulty already 
being experienced in getting certain sizes and grades. 

Reports from various widely separated centers in- 
dicate a very satisfactory state of affairs in the wood- 
working trade, so far as present volume of business 
and the outlook are concerned. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
report getting all the business they can handle with 
their present capacity and are not disposed to solicit 
business or to take on orders to run them far ahead, 
as they are threatened with another so called strike. 
Many of the men went out last fall in an unsuccessful 
effort to force recognition of their union, but most of 
them returned later on. Organizers have been at 
work and are threatening to tie the plants up unless 
they adopt the closed shop principle. The managers 
are firm for the open shop and are ready for the 
threatened trouble. City trade is good and is show- 
ing up more orders for special work, all of which are 
taken subject to delay in production. Country de- 
mand is good and some stock sizes are becoming hard 
to supply. Danger of a shortage in glazed stock is 
regarded with alarm. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a good volume of business to report and 
say that the number of small construction jobs, as 
well as of repairs, is the largest in their recollection. 
The volume makes a big total and the outlook is for 
a continuation of such business thru the summer. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are get 
ting as much business as they can well take care of. 
In fact orders are all subject to delay, the factories 
being loaded up with business and more or less_ be- 
hind in their deliveries. As a consequence the quota- 
tions have moved up again, and it seems that the 
limit has not been reached. Various materials have 
advanced, and the cost to the sash and door men is 
decidedly higher than it was, so that the marking 
up of the quotations is a matter of necessity if they 
are to come out with even small profits ; and the mar- 
gins of the sash and door men have at no time been 
unusual. The outlook is very encouraging, as excep- 
tional means are being employed to stimulate con- 
struction work, and the erection of thousands of 
houses in the course of the summer and fall is planned. 


»The San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork fac- 
tories have all the business they can handle and the 
outlook is good, with many wooden dwellings and 
other structures to be built in the city and outlying 
districts. The door factories in the Bay region are 
very busy. The finished-door factories and veneer 
plants connected with the large white and sugar pine 
sawmills have plenty of orders and are running full 
blast. Cut stock is in big demand and good eastern 
shipments are being made. The mills and box fac- 
tories are making extra efforts to turn out pine box 
shook for the California fruit packers. 





A NEW FASTENER FOR HEAVY BELTS 


Of unusual simplicity and strength is the “High 
Duty” belt fastener, perfected and manufactured by 
the Flexible Steel Lacing Co., of Chicago. This belt 
fastener is made in various sizes for heavy belting 
from *% inch upward in thickness. The “High Duty” 
fastener consists of two rectangular steel plates, which 





THE “HIGH DUTY” BELT FASTENER 


clamp on either side of the belt and are connected by 
bolts which go thru the belt. The top plate has two 
round holes which are countersunk to hold the special 
cone shaped nuts, while the bottom plate has two 
special square seats which fit around the square heads 
of the bolts. 


RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. 
E. Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Real 
Estate Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering: 

1,308,039. Means for transporting logs or the like. 
Addi B. Cadman, Beloit, Wis., assignor to Warner 
Manufacturing C o., South Beloit, lll. 

1,308,247. Saw filing gage. William La Clair, 
Oakville, Wash. 

1,308,297. Cutter head. 
British Columbia, Canada. 

1,308,541. Separable tooth saw. Walter E. Culley, 
Fitchburg, Mass., assignor to Simonds Manufacturing 
(o., same place, 





Magnus Olson, Golden, 








MAKING WOOD SURFACES MOISTURE PROOF 


MADISON, WIs., July 7.—Several articles have 
been written touching on the work of the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory in the use of 
coatings for wood to resist mositure. The accom- 
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panying diagram gives a comprehensive demonstra- 
tion of the relative values of various coatings when 
exposed to humidities ranging from 95 to 100 
degrees. 









baited States Department of Agricvltire 
Forest Service 
Forest Products Laboratory 
Madison, his. 
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None — Natural Yellow Birch 
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Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 

who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers, 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, H 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, La’ oe See ean which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech 6r Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 












THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Indiana Bent Oak 
Wagon Rims 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mar. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


_ c. EINE CYPRESS 
GU 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 

Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: een 

N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
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“4 TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


" PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
* a 
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Here’s Easy Money 
For Lumbermen 


¥ 





doing business 
with a farming 
trade, for near- 
ly every farmer 
needs a 


Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mil, 


Install one in your yard and show your farmer friends 
how it will grind oats,corn,rye, buckwheat,etc. You'll 
make a good profit on the grinding and will occasion- 
ally sell a mill outright at another profit. 


Ask for full particulars and catalog today. 
P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., MUNCY, PA. 














PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R, 1. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa, 














Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


ellow Pine 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 




















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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REVOKE FREIGHT PREPAYMENT RULE 

Notice has been issued revoking the requirement 
that ocean freight bills must be prepaid by the 
shipper. 

ene M. Dickson, secretary of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, has long urged 
that prepayment of freight on foreign shipments 
of lumber compelled the shipper to pay for the 
service weeks or even months before the service was 
rendered, imposing upon him a serious burden, and 
gave the steamship companies large amounts with- 
out interest. As far back as April 3 a special com- 
mittee of the association has made representations 
to the British steamship lines and to the Shipping 
Board and the board has worked with the exporters 
for some time past in attempting to gain the con- 
cessions sought. Success is a distinct tribute to 
the effectiveness of the work done by Mr. Dickson 
and his co-laborers. 


LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of July 5 list the following 
charters: 

Schooner Thelma, 449 tons, Halifax to the United 
Kingdom, deals, about $41. 

Schooner Rena A. Murphy, 422 tons, St. John, N. B., 
to the United Kingdom, deals, at or about $41. 

Schooner Wilbert 8. Bartlett, 634 tons, Pictou to the 
United Kingdom, deals, $41. 

Steamer Bobring, 1,474 tons, Gulf to the River 
Plate, lumber, private terms. July. 

Steamer Bonneterre, 1,462 tons, Gulf to Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $62.50; option, Rosario, $70. July. 

Steamer J'yee, 1,528 tons, same, private terms. 

Steamer Eldorado, 1,625 tons, Gulf to Rosario, lum- 
ber, at or about $70. July-August. 

Schooner (auxiliary) Hjeltenas, 1,832 tons, Gulf to 
Montevideo or Buenos Ayres, lumber, $60. 


INFLUENZA HANDICAPS AUSTRALIANS 

PERTH, AUSTRALIA, May 20.—The epidemic of pneu- 
monic influenza still has a firm grip upon the majority 
of the Australian States and, coupled with the pressing 
need of transports to bring back men who are chafing 
at alleged delays, is causing severe dislocation of 
shipping business. Western Australia, Queensland and 
Tasmania have up to now adopted a defiant attitude 
against the quarantine regulations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at considerable cost to themselves for altho 
their action has resulted in staving off the epidemic— 
or at least confining it to their ports where it has so 
far been successfully combated—it has brought upon 
their heads the wrath of the higher authorities who 
have revenged themselves by reducing the number of 
boats trading to these recalcitrant States to the lowest 
number possible to prevent open revolution. At the 
worst period of the war, when steamers were being 
sent to the sea bed at the rate of 40 a week, Western 
Australia was permitted a service of half a dozen good 
sized vessels; now she is left with two small tubs, 
and thereby hangs another tale. 

Epidemic Restricts Interstate Trade 

The lumber mills of Western Australia, in the almost 
total absence of overseas shipments (excepting an in- 
termittent service with South Africa) have had to 
rely upon their eastern States markets to keep them- 
selves alive and there was a time not long ago when 
a wiseacre controller seriously considered stopping 
lumber from leaving Western Australia for her eastern 
sister States because he thought those States should 
use their own and thus saving shipping space. That 
Western Australia was part and parcel of the Federal 
union appeared to have been forgotten, but public 
indignation got so loud that the proposal was stillborn. 
Harrassed by driblet shipments that made no impres- 
sion on the piled skids at the mills, sawmillers have 
reached the stage when they have to think seriously 
over the continuance of the industry, for now the 
Federal authorities to assert their right of control, 
epidemic or no, have cut out certain useful cargo 
carriers and left the western sawmillers with practi- 
cally no means of forwarding their lumber by sea to 
very bare markets, for despite all the encouragement 
eastern sawmillers have had they have not been able 
to cope with the demands simply because they have not 
forests available in easily accessible localities, 

Eastern Sawmills Are Very Small 

Tinpot is the description of most of the sawmilling 
ventures that are handy at all to the big cities of 
Sydney and Melbourne. One of Australia’s biggest 
lumber merchants, hailing from the eastern side, was 
recently in the western State visiting the milling 
centers. He expressed himself as astounded at the 
forests and the plants, of which he admitted neither 
he nor his eastern friends had any conception. This 
merchant placed some immense orders and bought up 
great stocks of long seasoned lumber, being evidently 
a very optimistic individual, one that in these unsettled 
times it is good to have alive and one who deserves 
the big business he enjoys—not only in the lumber of 
his own land but in that of other lands. 


Red Tape and Labor Trouble Prevents Exports 

Foreign business is still at a standstill and appears 
likely to remain so until the pressing necessities of 
demobilization are over and yet there is a phase of this 
question that is very puzzling and annoying to the 
lumber people. Numerous handy vessels have come 
and gone with empty holds when the soldiers have been 
disembarked and the lumber producers have asked 
why those holds could not be filled with lumber. The 
answer has been—because the British shipping control 








has never had anything of the kind in mind and there 
was no local control over the ships. With thousands 
of loads stacked awaiting shipment to Britain and 
overseas countries it is almost inconceivable that such 
a state of things could exist. The vessels, or many 
of them, are not even taking back foodstuffs because 
they are being so delayed by industrial troubles at the 
various ports that .they can not be allowed the time 
to wait, and off they go again for more men. 


Western Australia Fights Bolshevism 


Here in Western Australia the water front is seri- 
ously disturbed and something very like Bolshevism 
has broken out, with the result that no shipping work 
of any kind has been done for over three weeks. Ves- 
sels with much needed foodstuffs, machinery etc. are 
hung up in the harbor and others have been diverted 
from the port. The trouble is once more union versus 
non-union labor. Two years ago the unionists, want- 
ing huge increases, struck on the pretext that flour 
going to Java was destined for Germany. So serious 
became the situation that the Governments combined 
and sought non-union labor and got men in great 
numbers, and this labor has since had preference of 
employment. Now the unionists have determined that 
they must come into their own again and so the crisis 
has come. There was bloodshed at the port of Fre- 
mantle recently, a collision occurring between the po- 
lice and the noisier unionists, among whom are num- 
bers of returned soldiers. The premier of the State 
himself narrowly missed being killed when bringing 
down a boatload of volunteers to one of the ships. 
The bitterest feeling prevails and some of the agi- 
tators are indulging in unbridled language which 
makes the outlook perilous. Labor has these many 
months threatened to make Australia Bolshevik and it 
certainly begins to look as if they are about to make 
good their words. Another grave crisis in the coal 
industry has only just been averted by the Federal 
Government seizing the mines and working them. It 
has had to increase the miners’ wages. 


Use of Australian Woods Boosted 


Attention has been drawn thru the press to the bet- 
ter fire-resisting qualities of local hardwoods than 
softwoods and it is being urged that the Governments 
should compel architects to stipulate for a good deal 
more hardwood than they are accustomed to doing. 

New Zealand is following Australia’s example in 
urging greater consumption of local woods and less 
of imported softwoods and very similar reasons are 
being advanced. ‘There is undoubtedly a strong tend- 
ency of consumers in both dominions to rely more 
upon their own timbers for the future and if the 
tariff is materially increased on overseas softwoods, 
as seems very likely to be the case shortly as far as 
Australia is concerned, local woods are bound to be 
more extensively used. The Federal Government, 
which is reported to be in communication with the 
lumber people on the question of the tariff, will be 
called together some time next month and the tariff is 
expected to occupy an early place for considerations. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


The Report of the Woods & Forest Department 
(Western Australia) for the Half Year Ended June 
30, 1918, shows: 





Timber In thelog, In the square, Total, 
production bd, ft. bd. ft. bd. ft. 
Milling timber...62,562,000 26,259,000 88,821,000 
Hewing timber. ..14,443,200 3,610,800 18,054,000 

77,005,200 29,869,800 106,875,000 


The production of mining timber and firewood for 
the half year amounted to approximately 410,013 tons, 
the consumption at some distant gold fields not being 
included in this figure. 

The imports and exports for the half year are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Superficial feet 

TIMBER, DRESSED Exports Imports 

Other Australian States..... 180 *227,946 
TIMBER, UNDRESSED 

ee SS ere 32,700 

South African Union........ 4,973,000 

INOW ORIBG 0 6 6:0cse e000 eee 555,800 

Co OS SPS en ere 900 

Portuguese East Africa...... 21,800 

Straits Settlements ......... 14,0 

Other Australian States..... 20,816,588 684,519 

py ES errr 3,000 

Amon FAIANG 5.6.0 occ cc ee 13,200 

MN ae eisin org ae c1e sis bie Ges 2,000 
Loas, Not SAWN 

oe Se OS eer 5,900 

South African Union........ 46,700 

CC Sr Cnn rere ee 300 
SHOOKS AND Door SHAPES 

Straits Settlements ........ 46,400 

Other Australian States..... 69,863 





26,463,568 1,061,228 





*Including 7,145 feet of New Zealand pine. 


VALUE of the above imports of 1,061,228 superficial 
feet was £25,966 and value of all other imports of 
manufactures of wood was £3,952, making a total of 
£29,918. Value of above exports of 26,453.568 feet 
was £177,248; of wood manufactures, all shipped to 
other Australian States, £391; of sandalwood, £70,188 
(of which £63,396 was shipped to the Orient and 
£6,792 to other Australian States); and of tanning 
bark, £32,173, all shipped to other Australian States— 
making the total value of exports £262,548. 

Extremely interesting parts of the report are those 
which give the areas of concessions, leased timber 
lands and lands under sawmilling, firewood, hewing 
and miscellaneous permits, which embrace a total area 
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of 1,437,468 acres, 
and locations. 

A list of sawmills is also included and shows: 

Name of sawmill and district, type of mill, horse 
power of mill, average distance from stump to land- 
ing, average distance from landing to mill, distance 
from mill to main-line siding, distance from siding to 
nearest port, output in loads per day, percent recov- 
ery, rate per ton on sawn timber to port of shipment, 
remarks. 


and also give names of operators 


_— 


BRITISH POST OFFICE NEEDS POLES 


Quotations are wanted by the British authorities on 
the following quantities of cedar telegraph poles: 

Light: 4,000 28-foot ; 1,000 30-foot. 

Medium: 3,000 each 28-and 30-foot; 1,000 each 32- 
and 34-foot ; 2,000 36-foot ; 1,000 45-foot ; 500 50-foot ; 
200 55-foot. , 

Stout: 1,000 28-foot; 2,000 30-foot ; 8,000 32-foot ; 
5,000 34-foot ; 9,000 86-foot ; 2,000 45-foot ; 1,000 50- 
foot; 500 each 55- and 60-foot; 200 65-foot; 50 70- 
foot. 

Quotations should be made c. i. f. British ports. 


PORTABLE HOUSES WANTED IN URUGUAY 


The American consul at Montevideo, Uruguay, ad- 
vises that three Belgian families have recently arrived 
there, the advance guard of what may become an im- 
portant Belgian colony. The enterprise is under the 
management of Gaston De Sol, who considers it not 
improbable that if suitable arrangements can be made 
300 families may emigrate before the end of the year. 
He would be glad to receive information from American 
manufacturers of portable houses, particularly of wood. 
His address can be obtained thru any of the district or 
cobperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mectic Commerce by referring to file No. 119674. 








17,000 BRITISH FIRMS IN FEDERATION 


The recently forined Federation of British Industries 
represents upward of 17,000 British manufacturing 
establishments, having an estimated capital of $20,- 
000,000,000 and employing about 4,000,000 persons. 
It is divided into groups and sub-groups, as for ex- 
ample: 

Group XII. Building trades— 
Subgroup 1. Building materials. 
2. Building construction. 
—so that the Federation may obtain quickly an ex- 
pression of opinion from the representatives of any 
section of the trades or may forward inquiries or 
orders direct to the interests most likely to be able 
to deal with them. Every member decides his group, 
subgroup and subsection and as the deciding factor 
in his choice is the article he produces the danger of 
any interest being overlooked is reduced to a minimum. 


—e 


MUST CUT TO ACCUSTOMED SIZES 

The greatest difficulty whic manufactured lumber 
from North America has to ,,"ercome in getting a 
share of trade in Great Britain, according to an au- 
thority who writes in “Conservation,” published by 
the Canadian Commission of Conservation, is the 
problem of scant sizes. The “scant size difficulty,” 
he says, “arises when we deal with scantlings, dimen- 
sion stock, door stock and flooring. For instance, a 
British door manufactured from 2-inch Swedish or 
Russian stock measures 1% inches in thickness in its 
final state. No 2-inch door stock manufactured on 
the Pacific Coast ‘will give a finished door 1% inches 
in thickness, The rules and customs governing the 
manufacture of lumber generally in Canada and the 
United States allow a greater difference in the actual 
and nominal sizes than obtains in Sweden and Russia.” 
Continuing, this authority states: 


As far as British Columbia is concerned, the bulk 
of the lumber heretofore imported by the United King 
dom has been in the form of large timbers of the 
grade known as “merchantable,” for heavy structural 
work, or for resawing into any special size; and in 
the case of large timbers scant size does not occur. 

If, however, British Columbia is to enlarge her tim- 
ber trade with the United Kingdom, then a range of 
all grades and sizes including merchantable (but not 
including the very lowest grades, such as “culls” and 
No. 2 common) must be dealt in. In other words, 
practically the whole of the log, when manufactured 
into timbers, boards, dimension stock and so on, must 
be exported. 

The United Kingdom normally imports something 
over 2,000,000 standards (4,000,000,000 feet boara 
measure) annually. It is thought by competent au- 
thorities overseas that northern Europe will be able 
to supply nearly all the rest of Europe’s softwood 
lumber requirements for many years except perhaps 
for the next two or three years of reconstruction. 


Must Meet European Competition 


Thus, we in Canada are in competition with a 
source of supply which manufactures lumber in those 
sizes and forms exactly desired by, and customary 
with, the trade overseas. The northern European 
woods are also in great favor there on account of 
their close texture and mild working qualities, and 
excellence of manufacture. For these reasons, I do 
not think Canada can count on the United Kingdom 
willingly accepting Canadian standards in sizes ete. 
Even if Canada manufactured her lumber exactly to 
suit this market, we should still have to meet the 
northern Europe c.i.f. prices. 

If Canada can deliver timber in the various grades 
Sawn to British standards at Swedish ——, then 
she can do business in a broad and general way. But 
can Canada do this? It is quite probable that there 
will be a good demand for the next two or three years 
in Europe for lumber from any source, which Canada 
can surely share in, but it will be temporary. 

Need Education as to Strengths of Woods 

Price and conformity with the customary standards 
will govern the permanent trade. Strengths of var- 
fous timber are not considered in Europe to the same 
extent as in Canada or the United States. 

Suppose for a moment that the British timber trade, 
and the British architects would agree to accept Cana- 
dian lumber in its customary “scant sizes”? It would 
mean that the British timber merchant would have to 
carry stocks of two distinct actual sizes—northern 

ropean and North American—tho both would be 





nominally of similar size. It seems to me that if 

Canadian lumbermen want a substantial share of the 

British trade they must (1) deliver their goods at 

prices which will compete with Swedish and Russian ; 

and (2) manufacture to the customary sizes demanded, 
Believes Canada Can Win Market 

Canada’s ability to deliver her lumber in Great 
Britain at Swedish prices is largely dependent on 
freight charges. Obviously, freights from Canada, 
whether from Atlantic or Pacific ports, will always be 
higher than from the Baltic ports or from Archangel, 
so that the Canadian lumbermen’s price at the mill 
must be lower than the Swedish mill price, but whether 
the difference in the prices of the commodity will be 
sufficient to overcome the difference in freights will 
be duly determined by the amount of tonnage offering 
treely in the market. 

Personally, I think we shall see in about two years 
time freight rates low enough for Canada to compete 
with Sweden and Russia in the British market, pro- 
vided Canada will manufacture to the requirements 
of the British market. 





SHOULD PROMOTE TRADE WITH GREECE 


Greece and nearby Mediterranean countries, formerly 
dependent almost wholly on Austria-Hungary for their 
lumber supplies, are likely to figure largely in the 
future as markets for American lumber. Hence fore- 
sighted lumbermen realize clearly the necessity of 
mapping out at an early date a definite program looking 
to the establishment on a permanent basis of the com- 
mercial relations between the United States and Greece, 
which have been greatly developed during the last four 
years as a result of the European war. 

Among the means to the desired end suggested by 
Consul General Alexander W. Weddell, at Athens, are 
the creation of intimate relations between one or more 
Grecian banks and banks in the United States, which 
would largely solve the question of adequate credit 
terms ; increased shipping facilities, not only for trade 
between Greek and American ports, but also between 
the latter and the various mercantile and shipping 
centers of the archipelago and the Levantine coast; 
and especially the presence in- this territory of com- 
mission agents who would spend some time in the 
country studying the possibilities of the market. This 
country’s various foreign trade rivals, cautions Mr. 
Weddell, are keenly alive to the importance of the 
situation and the necessity for prompt action. 

In regard to the need for banking facilities between 
the two countries, the situation would best be met by 
the establishment at Athens of an American financial 
institution, with branches in important Balkan and 
Levantine centers. Failing this, however, there is 
thought to be ample capital and experience available in 
Greece, says Mr. Weddell. In fact, at least one institu- 
tion considers entering the American fields—the Eco- 
nomic Bank of Athens and Piraeus—which represents 
the same interests as the National Steam Navigation 
Co. of Greece. Hand in hand with the desired banking 
accommodations should go adequate shipping facilities. 





FOREIGN TRADE NOTES 


It is estimated by H. R. MacMillan, representing the 
Province of British Columbia, that British India’s rail- 
ways need 6,000,000 ties annually, or nearly 200,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, making this the greatest tie market 
within reach of the Pacific coast. Defective ties were 
sent to the market in 1914, improperly seasoned or 
poorly treated with creosote. The dry, hot climate and 
the white ant are the chief enemies of ties in India. 
Creosoted Baltic pine ties were reported by railway 
officials to have given excellent service, averaging 
fifteen to eighteen years. The Australian eucalyptus, 
while satisfactory for southern India, is unsuitable for 
the interior and elsewhere. 


British housing schemes have brought out a demand 
for furniture especially suitable for the new model 
homes and a successful attempt to meet the need for 
furniture, the construction of which would be the 
simplest, combined with the required rigidity and 
strength, has been made by the Shoreditch Technical 
Institute (London). Furniture designed by the boys 
in the institute to fit a small five-roomed flat and 
painted by the students in the London County School 
of Building was exhibited. One bedroom is furnished 
with a set of “deal” furniture, painted in three har- 
monizing shades and “combed.” No attempt is made 
to imitate any other wood. In the best bedroom the 
furniture is of birch, Kauri pine and whitewood. This 
represents the first attempt to manufacture furniture 
for workmen’s cottages and will have considerable in- 
fluence on the British furniture trade. 


Building materials and town planning are among 
the subjects to be discussed at a general engineering 
congress to be held in Batavia, Java, in May, 1920, 
the main object of which is to influence the technical 
development of eastern Asia. It will deal with har- 
bors, means of transportation and communications, 
public works, power development, mining and indus- 
trial extension and is expected to do much toward the 
extension of trade and dissemination of information. 


Plans are being made to establish an international 
trade mark registration bureau at Rio de Janeiro, to 
enable manufacturers to secure extension of the protec- 
tion given them in their home markets. It is believed 
that such a bureau would do for the United States and 
South America what the bureau of Havana is now do- 
ing for North American republics and that it would be 
of great service in the promotion of Panamerican 
commerce, 





Swedish ship yards in March were quoting $73.70 
to $80.40 a ton in comparison with $93.80 to $107.20 
in December, 1918. As these prices fall far short of 
what the holders of contracts for new construction 
abroad have bound themselves to pay, the Goteborg 
board of trade considers that measures should be 
taken to enable ship owners to sell these contracts 
abroad without special permission. 


airy us » 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 


20,000 ft. 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 








§ BAY CITY, MICH. 





Rock 




















m ° 
Ready to Ship 
Red and : 
White 3 =. er Ro Lo” poem and 
Oak || *sutituicerre 
lcar 12-4” No. 1 Common and 
Better Rock Elm. 
2cars 8-4’ No. 2 Common and 
Better R. and W. Oak. 
Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 
‘ WAUSAU, WISCONSIN a 





an Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 
in 1x6", 8", 10° & 12° No. 2, . 
No. 3 & No. 4 Gunmen Yes Immediate Shipment 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine Lath. 


The John C. King Lumber Co., *4.Wtanoomit’ 


MICHIGAN 








TROUT CREEK, MICH. fi, 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 














The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 


Write for List Today. 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Hegeet Maple 


Von Platen Lumber Company 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 

4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 











Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


Railroad Construction, 
Mill Constructed 
Buildings. 


Wind River Lumber Co, 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK BOX SHOOKS. 
Fruit Boxes—Canning Cases. 
Vegetable and Meat Crates. 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, ORE. 





° Ship Decking 
1v Tank Stock 
Large Timbers 
S Plank 
pruce Bounds 


From Oregon's Finest Timber Belt. 


BRIGHTON 
MILLS CO. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
| sidit.on. | PORTLAND, ORE. 
_J 


; 


Clears 
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Remember! 
“BUEHNER” SPRUCE 


Is worth more! 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


Sales Offices: 
Portland, Ore. 


Mills: 





L North Bend, Ore. 


SD 
Chas.R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 


Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 


Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 

















News of American Hardwood Industry 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 8.—The first days of July have been accom- 
panied by even greater activity than that noted in the 
latter part of June. Pressure upon northern mills 
shows not the least decline and predictions made 
earlier in the season that the last six months of the 
year would witness a steadily broadening demand ap- 
pear about to be fulfilled. Wherever possible sawmills 
are being placed on night schedules in an attempt to 
bring production up to the point required by orders. 
In spite of these preparations unfilled orders continue 
to pile up and the industry is fairly overwhelmed 
with demands from all parts of the country. It is 
almost impossible to get dry lumber of any kind. 
This is particularly true of hemlock. The demand 
for hemlock piece stuff is so heavy that large shipments 
of green stock are being made to satisfy customers, 

Hardwood manufacturers feel the pressure to an 
equal or greater extent than producers of other woods, 
because of an enormous demand from such industries 
as veneer and panel mills. The furniture and musical 
instrument trade is furnishing the largest require- 
ments of cabinet material in history, while the supply 
is dwindling rapidly. Old stocks have disappeared and 
production can not be made sufficiently large to keep 
pace with the demand. 

Milwaukee building permits during June had an ag- 
gregate value of $1,407,640, compared with $670,898 
in the same month of 1918. While this gain is consid- 
ered most encouraging, the figures for the half-year 
period are even more so. From Jan. 1 to July 1, 
1919, the value of permits was $6,892,932, while last 
year it was $2,714,421. Fears are expressed in some 
quarters that the last half may fall behind the first, 
since the bulk of permits is for frame dwelling con- 
struction, and the prospective acute shortage of lumber 
may interfere seriously with building operations unless 
relief comes. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 9.—The market continues strong and active 
with prices tending upward. Mills refuse orders every 
day because they do not have stocks to fill them and it 
is impossible to predict to what volume sales would 
reach if prompt deliveries at present quotations could 
be guaranteed. The number of building permits for 
June was over 10 percent greater than for May and 
there is nothing in sight to indicate any change in the 
situation—more and more lumber being the cry with 
producers finding it impossible to meet the demand. 

It has not been possible to hold the building mate- 
rial market to a steady level, for the demand has be- 
come so urgent and buyers have competed so sharply 
that prices have advanced in spite of the best efforts 
of the material men, Cincinnati stocks of building 
material, especially of lumber, have been almost wholly 
exhausted, while it may be said that the demand has 
not yet reached its height. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


July 9.—The extremely heavy demand for all kinds 
of manufactured lumber exceeds the supply thruout 
the eastern Kentucky hardwood field. At the mills 
the stock is being rapidly depleted. Labor conditions 
are generally unfavorable, because of work in the coal 
mines. Some millmen are declining good orders on ac- 
count of the crippled conditions of labor. Also the 
drought has been a barrier for some time, as small 
mountain streams are dry. There has been little rain 
for several weeks. 

Local lumber dealers’ supplies are far from ade- 
quate to satisfy the local demand and orders are being 
sent to southern dealers. There is an increased de- 
mand for rough lumber to be used generally for out- 
side building. 

The Mowbray-Robinson Lumber Co., employing 300 
men at Beattyville, Ky., gave a splendid Fourth of 
July celebration followed by an outing along the Ken- 
tucky River. Extensions are planned by this com- 
pany. Recently it has purchased other large timber 
boundaries along the Kentucky River. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 7.—The hardwood market is in a runaway con- 
dition and no one seems to know when it will end. 
It has the dealers up a tree, to say nothing of the big 
users who are casting about to replenish their stock 
on hand. In the yards, dry stocks of the better grades 
have reached the vanishing point, and the general 
opinion is that it will be six months at least before 
they can be replaced. One local dealer recently ob- 
tained a car lot from Chicago, and after boosting quo- 
tations three times to three inquiries from different 
sources he sold the lot at the highest price he had 
named. Furniture dealers are virtually grabbing all 
offerings of the better grades and are also very well 
satisfied to pick up stuff which a few months ago they 
would have considered “undesirable for our purpose.” 
Phonograph cabinet factories and in fact all cabinet 
makers generally are singing the “blues” when they 
view the shortage of material on hand and look back a 
few months to the time when they could have had the 
choicest woods in profusion and at a price they would 
now be only too willing to pay. Dealers say that as 
long as the strong demand and the extreme shortage 
exist the market will not be stable. 

A like condition exists in other woods. Southern 
pine dealers assert that the available supply of lumber 
to meet the strong demand in the market is smaller 
than in almost any preceding year. It is not a ques- 
tion of price so much as it is of obtaining the sup- 
plies. Builders are paying the price asked. The build- 
ing trade is wide awake and there is unusual activity 
in the construction of new residences in Indianapolis. 
Contractors say that they have plenty of business 


orders for the erection of new houses sufficient to 
keep them busy until the close of the present season, 
The majority of houses now being constructed cost from 
$6,000 to $12,000. This class of work creates a heavy 
demand on the better grades of lumber, and especially 
on hardwoods. July is expected to shatter records of 
June, when all records for building operations in In- 
dianapolis were broken. Eight hundred and four per- 
mits for new buildings and alterations were issued in 
June and the total valuation of the improvements is 
listed at $1,044,260. In the quarter ending June 30 
more than 2,400 building permits were issued. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 8.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report 
that orders and inquiries are coming in steadily. Trade 
is improving and the outlook for fall trade is promis- 
ing. Logs are not coming in as freely as the manufac- 
turers would like to have them, yet the situation is 
somewhat better than it was a month or so ago. Prices 
on hardwood lumber continue firm. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


July 7.—Activity in the lumber and building trades 
slowed down perceptibly last week because of the holi- 
day. Since it came on Friday many business firms re- 
mained closed on Saturday. With the opening of a 
new week resumption of business on the former scale 
is in evidence. Lumber is more difficult than ever to 
get, prices are higher and a scarcity of cars is reported 
in some places. With this combination it would seem 
that orders would show a decided falling off, but, ac- 
cording to representatives of the retail and wholesale 
trade, orders are limited only by the ability of the 
manufacturer to supply the demand with any degree 
of promptness. 

In retail yards there is a gradually growing short- 
age of staple grades of lumber in demand, because 
the yards are not able to replenish their stock as fast 
as they can dispose of it. Shortages are particularly 
apparent in southern pines and lumbermen say that 
stock from the South is coming in very slowly. Hard- 
woods are higher and as the work in residence build- 
ing progresses they are in greater demand. 

The report of the department of buildings shows a 
new high mark for the first six months of the year 
over any previous year in the city’s history. Figures 
for the first six months of 1916, which has been called 
the banner year, totaled $21,712,760 and covered 
7,218 permits during that period. For the same period 
of 1919, 8,821 permits issued at an estimated con- 
struction cost of $23,561,841, exceeding the former 
high figures by $1,820,081 and the number of permits 
by 1,603. 

The permits and estimated costs for the first six 
months of the present year are as follows: January, 
343 permits, cost $1,965,735; February, 486 permits, 
$1,285,940; March, 1,052 permits, $3,238,440; April, 
2,016 permits, $4,610,391; May, 2,513 permits, $6,- 
712,890; June, 2,411 permits, $6,648,445. <A _ report 
of the week ended July 5, regardless of the fact that 
the office was closed July 4, shows a good upward 
trend in permits, as the total for new buildings and 
alterations figured $1,885,665, compared with $1,006,- 
695 the preceding week. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


July 8.—The number of building permits granted 
last month reached 701, the largest in the city’s his- 
tory. This indicates the activity in construction work 
of all sorts. The total costs were also greatly in ex- 
cess of those of the corresponding month of last year. 
The amount was $1,576,000, as compared with $687,- 
000 and 398 permits last year, a gain of 130 percent. 
For the first half of 1919 the total costs were $4,839,- 
000, as compared with $3,545,000 in the same period, 
last year, or a gain of 36 percent. During the last 
week 112 permits were granted, with 42 for frame 
dwellings. The costs were $240,800. 

The lumber receipts by lake for June were 1,815,000 
feet, only three cargoes arriving. This compares with 
7,631,088 feet in the same month last year. The lake 


‘shingle receipts last week were 702,000, against 654,- 


000 in the same month last year. 

The shingle situation is becoming more perplexing 
as the season advances, on account of the uncertainty 
of the supply. One thing after another seems to 
happen in producing territory. Not the least of these 
difficulties is transportation. Formerly practically 
all Pacific coast shingles except California redwoods 
came to Duluth and proceeded thru the last 1,000 
miles as deck loads on package freight steamers. They 
obtained a low rate and the method was satisfactory. 
When the Government refused to allow the steamboat 
lines to be operated by railroad companies any longer 
this plan was broken up and now these shingles come 
mostly by the tedious all-rail route. An effort is being 
made to reéstablish this lake-and-rail route and 
Traffic Manager F, A. Stanley, of the Great Lakes 
Traffic Corporation, has gone to Seattle to see what 
can be done about it. 

The local plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors 
Corporation has received an order for 225 planes and 
200 Curtiss 150-horsepower motors. The order in- 
cludes 150 Curtiss Oriole machines, which carry three 
passengers, and 75 Curtiss Seagulls, equipped with 
high powered motors and capable of carrying two 
passengers and a pilot. For some time the plant will 
be actively engaged in filling this order and it is ex- 
pected that soon one plane a day will be turned out. 
During the war period the company was equal to a 
production of 100 planes a week. 

H. C. Kelleran is looking over the lumber situation 
at Shelton, Wash., in the interest of the Trotter- 
Kelleran Lumber Co. He is a brother of C. R. Kel- 
leran, of this company, and lately was discharged from 
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naval service, aficr service of nineteen months, in 
which he gained the rank of ensign. 

William E, Sloan, who was formerly with the Good- 
year Lumber Co. as a western New York salesman, 
has returned to the same duties after being for some 
time with the Rice & Lockwood Co. 

The A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co. is still adding to its 
lumber operations in this section and announces the 
purchase of a tract near Colesburg, Potter County, 
Pa., where it has about 2,000,000 feet of maple, which 
it has already begun to saw. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


July 7.—The lumber market improves and prices 
remain firm. Stocks of both hemlock and hardwood 
continue to decline and the efforts of the sawmill own- 
ers to keep up with the demand are futile. It is al- 
most impossible to fill orders for hemlock with stock 
dry enough for shipment. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is running night and day 
and has a log supply available for the rest of the 
year. 

Lath have begun to move again more freely and 
stocks are beginning to decline, which will tend to 
strengthen prices, 

Labor is scarce because of the demand for harvest 
hands. Bark peelers are especially hard to get and 
an acute shortage of bark is expected. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 8.—Demand for everything in hardwoods con- 
tinues active, while producers and jobbers have very 
little to list. Options are for twenty-four hours only 
and very few concerns are taking contracts, owing to 
uncertainty of car supply and indications of a stronger 
market. Pine also is in better demand as building is 
getting well started. Jobbers have difficulty in locat- 
ing stocks and in securing business on the short op- 
tions. Dry lumber on sticks is generally scarce and 
many mills are quoting only on dry stocks, not carry- 
ing sold stocks on sticks. Better weather is improy- 
ing production conditions somewhat but due to log 
shortage the output is not increasing so very rapidly. 

A car shortage is beginning to be felt, due partly 
to the movement of wheat but more to the action of 
the Railroad Administration in laying off thousands of 
shop workers, this resulting in many cars being in bad 
repair. It is claimed that the Chesapeake & Ohio 
recently refused more than 1,500 foreign cars due to 


Thompson also represented the Fearon Lumber & 
Veneer Co., of Ironton, Ohio, before the Cincinnati 
District Freight Traffic Committee in regard to the 
reéstablishment at Ironton of the transit privilege 
taken away during the war. The Floyd County Veneer 
Mills, of New Albany, Ind., have recently been added 
to the membership of the Louisville division of the 
association. 

The New Albany Veneering Co., of New Albany, 
Ind., has recently announced a new policy under which 
the company will share profits with some 250 em- 
ployees, first shares to be given for the period be- 
ginning April 1. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 8.—The hardwood market continues very 
strong. Both exporters and domestic buyers are try- 
ing to secure their requirements and they are finding 
increasing difficulty in doing so because stocks are 
badly broken. The mills have practically no reserves 
and the quantity of hardwood lumber they are pro- 
ducing is far below the needs of the trade. Produc- 
tion is expanding somewhat under the stimulus af- 
forded by the more favorable weather conditions thru- 
out the southern field but it is emphasized that de- 
mand is growing more rapidly than production, with 
the inevitable result that stocks are decreasing, that 
relations between supply and demand are becoming 
more strained every day, and that prices are still 
showing an upward tendency. The mills are re- 
ported more closely sold up than at any time in the 
history of the hardwood lumber industry and yet 
there is an insatiable demand for southern hardwoods. 

There has been distinct improvement in weather 
conditions thruout the valley territory and there has 
likewise been quite an increase in the quantity of 
logs brought out. This finds striking reflection in 
the statement of J. W. Dickson, president of the Val- 
ley Log Loading Co., that he is putting on another 
log loading machine on the Yazoo & Mississippi Val- 
ley Railroad. It is operating two on this line now 
and the additional one will make three. It also has 
one machine on the Missouri Pacific, or a total of 
four in service. It operates five machines when it is 
loading at capacity. This is only another way of 
saying that, even if all these machines are kept busy 
during the whole month, its loading will not exceed 
80 percent of normal. As production can not outrun 
the log supply, this means that output can not be 
greater than 80 percent of normal, 














The foregoing illustration shows an F. W. D. truck equipped with a winch which was used on United 


States ordnance trucks. 


This mechanical method of loading logs is one that will appeal greatly to 
loggers and materially decrease the time in loading logs in the woods. 


The winch is located at the 


rear end of the chassis and is driven by the truck motor thru power take off from the transmission. 


In the case illustrated, the cable 


was run over to a pulley and brought back over the truck. The 


skids can easily be carried with the truck and it means only a moment’s work to put them in place. 





their being in bad order. ‘The laying off of these men 
has been taken up with the Administration by the coal 
associations. 

The Churchill-Milton Lumber Co., which moved its 
general offices from here to Greenwood, Miss., where it 
has its mills, has moved them back to Louisville after 
two years, as the company wishes to get closer to its 
markets. The company has secured a tramline and 
instead of logging by river will log by rail, and as rail 
hauling does not require the same close supervision: 
this reduced the need of having general offices at the 
mills. 

The Dawson Lumber Co., of Louisville, has moved 
its general offices from its yards at the corner of 
Beech and Woodland avenues to the Inter-Southern 
Building, increased business bringing a demand for 
more centrally located offices. 

J. V. Stimson & Co., of Owensboro, Ky., reports the 
return of Morris Stimson after fifteen months in 
Frarice with the 20th Engineers. The concern has 
Just completed the installation of a new log carrier 
and has additional improvements under consideration. 

D. E. Kline, president of the Louisville Veneer Mills, 
has returned from a five months’ trip to Salt Lake, 
the Grand Canyon and numerous other points of in- 
terest. 

The Southern Veneer Manufacturing Co. has just 
completed new warehouses and also two large derricks 
for unloading logs from cars, The company is logging 
in Tennessee and shipping direct to the Louisville 
mill. 

The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association is plan- 
ning to open its Cincinnati office within the next few 
months, J. 8S. Thompson, local manager, is back from 
Cincinnati, where he talked with fifteen men who will 
Join the association and are anxious for action. Mr. 


Absorption of the Mississippi Delta Planting Co., 
the Lake Vista Plantation Co. and the Triumph Plan- 
tation Co., of Memphis and Scott, Miss., by the Delta 
& Pine Land Co. of Mississippi has had no effect on 
the operation of the hardwood mill owned by the 
first named firm at Scott. The management continues 
the same thruout. 8S. J. Hughes is in charge of the 
plant and the purchasing and selling end of the busi- 
ness remains in the hands of H. P. Moyer, with head- 
quarters at 156 Madison Avenue, Memphis, 


Building operations for June in Memphis involved 
almost four times as much money as during the cor- 
responding month in 1918 at $524,340 as against 
$150,607. For the first six months of the current 
year, the total was $2,480,992 as against $972,954 
for the corresponding period in 1918, an increase of 
nearly 200 percent. Architects, contractors and build- 
ers all report that there is an unusual amount of 
work in progress and that important projects are 
maturing. There is a notable scarcity of homes, which 
are being built as rapidly as possible. 

J. C. Jourdan, of Iuka, Miss., has entered into a 
contract with the Southern Railway for 20,000 or 
more cross switch ties to be delivered during the 
current year. He has already installed a mill just 
east of Iuka and has begun cutting these materials. 
He has an excellent tract of land from which to draw 
the white oak timber for these ties. 


The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association an- 
nounces that the controversy with the United States 
Railroad Administration over the terms that are em- 
bodied in contracts made by the railroads with users 
of side tracks and providing for putting in new side 
tracks will be carried before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at an early date. 
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When We 
Ship It 


You Get 
Big Value 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 3 MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
~ Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 
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We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries. 
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Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


" Chicago Office, 882 South Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
418 Engineers Bldg. 


Cleveland Office, 











News from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 5.—Practically all mills shut down for the 
holiday, most of them from Thursday to Monday. Log- 
ging camps generally took a week’s shutdown for the 
Fourth. 

Local mills received notice this week that Chair- 
man W. C. Kendall, of the car service section of the 
Federal Railroad Administration, at Washington, 
D. C., has advised the lumbermen’s association, in 
reply to its appeal for action to avoid a threatening 
car shortage: “Immediate action is being taken to 
divert cars believed to be in sufficient quantities to 
meet current requirements in your section. You may 
have assurance and full confidence car supply will 
be available.”. Some of the mills assert that the car 
situation has not yet given them any trouble. Others 
have found cars scarce on some of the transcontinental 
roads, more so at the country mills than at terminal 
point mills. 

The fame of Washington red cedar lumber has evi- 
dently spread to ‘Tasmania. The Tacoma Cabinet 
Works reported this week an inquiry from Glenarchy, 
Tasmania, for quotations on a red cedar chest of 
drawers to be “French polished” and the quotation 
to be f. o. b. Tacoma. 

With the warm, dry season of July well under way 
fire warnings are being sent thruout the timber dis- 
tricts again, repeating those issued earlier by the 
State forester, the Federal service and the ,weather 
bureau. ‘Tractors are ordered to be protected with 
screens and especial care is being urged to see that 
every spark of fire is extinguished from camp fires. 

Mills report a healthy local demand and a con- 
tinuation of house construction. Among recent lumber 
orders was 310,000 feet for rough construction at the 
grounds of the jubilee carnival held in the city this 
week, 

The labor situation in southwest Washington was 
discussed at a meeting held Saturday at Centralia and 
a temporary organization was effected, with F. B. Hub- 
bard, of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., as chair- 
man, to direct the work of perfecting an organization 
or association of employers. Secretary George F. Rus- 
sell, of the Employers’ Association of Washington, pre- 
sided. A similar meeting will be held July 7 at Che- 
halis. In Tacoma labor of all kinds continues scarce 
with frequent demands for wage increases, among the 
latest being the shingle weavers employed at some of 
the mills who this week asked for higher pay. 

Two more cargoes of fir are to go to the Hawaiian 
Islands, the schooners Lizzie Vance and Defender hav- 
ing beén chartered this week for that voyage. The 
freight is $17 a thousand, which has been prevailing 
since April. Lumber freights to San Francisco from 
the Sound are at $7.50 and to southern California 
ports $8.50, which is 50 cents higher than in May. 

The Mileta mill, a small plant located on Quarter- 
master Harbor, a few miles from Tacoma, was burned 


Sunday. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 5.—-The current week marks a reduction of 694 
cars in the remainder of unshipped orders, leaving the 
total at 9,670 cars. The figures are encouraging, in 
view of the threatened shortage, which a few days 
ago was most serious. The railroads are complaining 
about the number of transit cars and have intimated 
that they will unload them and also will shut off all 
transit privileges in lumber and shingles, unless they 
are taken care of promptly. Actual production is 
7.46 percent below normal, being almost at the level of 
the previous week. A falling off in orders is marked 
by a showing of 8.84 percent below actual production. 
Both the domestic and export cargo trade show con- 
siderable business booked in excess of shipments. The 
rail trade continues strong, with more business booked 
than is delivered. 

The J. EK. Morris Mill Co. has bought the Farr & 
Fields Lumber Co.’s plant in south Seattle and will 
reopen it in about two weeks. The mill, which has a 
capacity of 60,000 feet a day, was built about a year 
and a half ago and was operated until about Jan. 1. 
It has a circular head rig, edger and swing cutoffs. 
The mill is located on the Duwamish River, with direct 
access to deep water, and also has rail connection with 
four transcontinental lines and therefore is well situ- 
ated for both cargo and rail business. The new owners 
will increase the output to 90,000 feet a day and will 
sell thru the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. 

About 2,000 acres of logged off land, formerly owned 
by the Reliance Lumber Co., in Lewis, Thurston and 
Pierce counties, is being subdivided into 40-acre tracts, 
preparatory to surface clearing and partial stump- 
ing. Each tract will thus be converted into a home 
site, where the owner may specialize in dairying, hog 
raising and the growing of small fruits. The work is 
being done by the Golden Belt Agricultural Co., of 
Spokane, represented at Morton by D. K. McDonald. 
Stumps take up about 10 percent of the area but cost 
about 80 percent of the cost of clearing. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., was host a few days ago 
to forty Seattle business men who visited Clear Lake 
while on tour of northwest Washington. He showed 
them one of the largest shingle mills on the Pacific 
coast, with a daily output of 700,000 shingles, and 
then escorted them to the new sawmill, where they 
witnessed one of Skagit County’s “big sticks’? sawed 
into 7,000 feet of lumber—enough to build a com- 
fortable home. 

George R. Hackett, general manager of the Robert- 
son & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C., 
sold a considerable quantity of stock in Seattle during 
the week for delivery in the middle West. He reports 
an improvement in the labor situation in British Co- 
lumbia, with excellent prospects of a satisfactory 
agreement between the mills and their employees. 


A. D. McDonald, a well known millman, has ac- 
quired a mill property and logging operation on Samish 
Bay and will soon begin cutting. The mill has a ca- 
pacity of 75,000 feet a day. 

The Page Lumber Co., operating a mill at Eagle 
Gorge, has opened offices in Seattle. The president is 
Howard D. Taylor, widely known as a lumberman 
and member of the State senate and the assistant man- 
ager is Lou C. Aston. 

Henry E. Gipson, of the Gipson Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, operating a number of line yards, was in Seat- 
tle during the week on his way to Bend, Ore., where he 
has lumber interests. 

Tom Gunter, of the Gunter Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, was in Seattle a few days ago calling on con- 
nections prior to a visit to Coast mills. 

G. E. Grace, of Minneapolis, sales agent of the 
S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., is in Seattle. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 5.—Mills and camps thruout this district closed 
for July 4. Some of the camps closed several days 
before that date and will remain closed for two weeks, 
The mills will resume operation next Monday. The 
closedown of the camps is shorter by two weeks than 
the customary summer cessation, this being due to the 
heavy demand for logs. 

The Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co. has closed its plant 
for repairs, with the exception of the box factory. In 
the sawmill a new carriage and slip and a new log 
stop and loader are being installed. 

In the near future the Bellingham Timber Workers’ 
Union, according to its business agent, will present to 
local mill owners a demand for a minimum daily wage 
of $4.80, an advance of 80 cents. This is the minimum 
which Everett fir mills began paying July 1. The 
existing minimum in mills and camps in this district 
is $4, which figure has been given since June 1. This 
union was organized fifteen months ago and has 900 


members, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


July 5.—Mills and logging camps are now taking 
their midsummer holiday in honor of Independence 
Day. Most of the Everett mills closed Wednesday 
night and will not resume until Monday morning, 
making a four days’ holiday. The Crown Lumber Co. 
at Mukilteo shut down Thursday night to remain 
closed until Monday. 

Lumber teams in the city league are not making as 
good a showing as their friends had hoped. Weyer- 
haeuser Mill “B’’ went down to defeat Tuesday night 
by a 10 to 3 score at the hands of the city fire depart- 
ment. Mill “B” and the Walton team stand at the 
foot of the league. 

The Esary Logging Co., of Camano, is expected to 
begin operations in a few days at Utsaladdy. Logs are 
to be brought out by trucks for which a plank road has 
been built, consisting of two “rails,’’ each made of 
two planks, 15 inches wide and 6 inches thick. 

Fire tests of unusual interest were held at Weyer- 
haeuser Mill “B’’ Wednesday noon, when the mill 
company awarded cash prizes to the most competent 
employee-firemen and to the best trained employee 
fire company. ‘The competition was held under the 
direction of City Fire Chief Taro and Mill Superin- 
tendent William Peabody. Ed Taro, formerly a cap- 
tain of the city department, has been employed to or- 
ganize the mill’s fire department and to train it to 
fight fire most effectively. The test included making 
and breaking hose connections and “getting water” 
on a specified place from a hose reel. In the latter test, 
which also included a run of 100 yards, the yard 
crew, the machine shop, the planing shop and the 
sawmill crew were all pitted against each other. An- 
other event consisted of a contest between two trucks 
equipped with hose reels. To aid in this campaign of 
preparedness against fire the mill property has been 
divided into five districts, each with its alarm, so that 
once the whistle sounds every man in the plant knows 
where the fire is. These signals were demonstrated 
very successfully at Wednesday’s tests. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 5.—Grays Harbor mills and logging companies 
were limited to one of the shortest closedowns on the 
Fourth of July holiday season for a good many years. 
From two to three days was the limit of idleness, be- 
cause of the great demand in the lumber market for 
the product of the mills and camps which is greater 
than at any time in the last decade. Every logging 
firm and every lumber manufacturer is well satisfied 
with conditions. The prospects of a car shortage is 
the only cloud in the otherwise luminous sky. 

Announcement during the week that the Grays Har- 
bor Motorship Corporation had decided to build two 
barkentines of large dimension to ply in the lumber 
trade between Grays Harbor and English ports means 
that probably 1,000 men will find employment in these 
yards for some time. The motorship company has re- 
ceived the larger supply of its product from the West- 
ern Lumber Co., which adjoins the yards and this 
means also that the Western mill will continue to 
enjoy prosperity for some time to come. The Motor- 
ship company will build other lumber carriers, as the 
outlook for the lumber carrying business from this 
port is very encouraging. 

William Donavan, sr., president of the Donavan 
Lumber Co., went east recently on an extended trip in 
the interest of his plant. 

C. M. Weatherwax, of the firm of Christensen, 
Manify & Weatherwax, of San Francisco, is here in 
the interest of his firm and is also looking after his 
local lumber interests. Mr. Weatherwax is largely in- 
terested in the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Mil! Co. 
here and his fir mills, as well as the American mill 
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and the Hulbert mill in which Mr. Hanify and Mr. 
Christensen are interested. Their interests will be a 
large factor in bringing much lumber foreign busi- 
ness to the mills of this harbor. 

Among the good results of the organization of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen mentioned in a 
report read at a meeting of the legion, it was stated 
that more congenial relations exist between employers 
and employees, that better sanitary conditions have 
been brought about in camps, that there is a perfect 
agreement as to wages and hours of work and that an 
accident and sick benefit plan is to be submitted to 
districts for a referendum vote. Beginning July 1 
a minimum wage of 45 cents an hour in the mills and 
50 cents in the lumber camps and $3.20 a day for 
girls. an increase of $1 a day, has also been agreed to. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


July 5.—After a period of intense activity, the lum- 
ber trade relaxed and planned for a three days’ holi- 
day, including the fourth, fifth and sixth. Saturday’s 
work was reduced to a minimum and many of the 
wholesalers went out of town. 

July opened with lumber prices well maintained at 
the new high levels and the demand is in excess of 
production. It is reported that many white and sugar 
pine mills, as well as northern fir mills, are sold ahead 
almost to the end of the year. However, they are 
filling many new orders which fit in with the stock 
sheets. 

Fir cargo prices are well established at $31.50 base, 
which is equal to Discount Sheet 6 on Rail B list, with 
water freight added. Northern mills are still shipping 
on old orders. Lumber is selling all the way from 
$20 to $30 base San Francisco. Most of these cheap 
orders have been filled and future sales may be ex- 
pected at the full prices. Car shipments of No. 3 
common have been sold as high as $24 and $25, San 
Francisco. Accumulations of that grade were sold at 
$23 in the South and some of the shipments have been 
sold as high as $26. An actual sale of Nos. 1 and 2 
common yard stock has been made in the South at 
$31 base, which is $1.50 below the market. The San 
Francisco demand has improved. Flooring is almost 
impossible to get. Slash grain flooring and finish have 
almost disappeared from the market. Small dimen- 
sion stuff for rail delivery is very scarce, 2x3 and 
2x4 common being in great demand. Shingles and lath 
are in big demand, with very little to be had. A big 
Panama Canal inquiry is out, calling for several mil- 
lion feet of lumber, and the fir mills are bidding. 

The Douglas fir mills are reported to be talking of 
issuing Discount Sheet 7 on rail shipments, in view 
of the steady demand and the fact that higher prices 
are now being received than Discount 6. If wages 
have to be advanced, the new discount wil! probably be 
issued, with an advance of $1 or more. The mills 
are booked ahead for sixty days and some will put on 
night shifts in an effort to supply the California 
trade. Two large electric power projects are going 
ahead, which will require many millions of feet of 
lumber for pipe lines, concrete forms etc. One of these 
is to be constructed by the Great Western Power Co. 
in northern California and the other will be in the 
South. 


White and sugar pine continues to be m very heavy 
demand, with the mills greatly oversold. Inquiries 
are numerous, altho many of the big mills in Cali- 
fornia are not seeking new business. During the week 
ended June 28 six of the mills reported a total cut of 
6,885,000 feet; shipments, 4,927,000 feet ; and orders, 
4,685,000 feet. 

The redwood market is very firm at new prices under 
Discount Sheet No. 2, List 7. The demand for yard 
stock is far beyond production, with labor scarce at the 
mills. Redwood prices are considered reasonable in 
view of the high wages paid. It is thought that wages 
have about reached the top, but, if they go higher, an- 
other advance in lumber prices will be necessary. 
There are good foreign inquiries, but the scarcity of 
vessels is checking export business. Redwood shingles 
and shakes are in big demand but production is short. 


Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., is making 
a tour of the white and sugar pine mills in northern 
California and central Oregon. He will look over the 
stocks and make some selections for his firm’s large 
eastern rail shipping trade. The mills that are sup- 
plying this company regularly are making a good 
showing. Cars are in fair supply and no shortage 
of any consequence is expected. 


M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., reports good shipments of white and sugar pine 
being made. While the northern fir mills are greatly 
oversold, as a rule, his firm is receiving invoices daily 
and taking good care of its trade. Douglas fir slash 
grain flooring and finish are extremely scarce. The 
interior yards have been stocking up and the San 
Francisco demand for yard stock has improved. Whole- 
salers are getting the advanced prices on new business 
and in some cases a premium is paid. The Plumas 
Lumber Co., of Cromberg, Calif., whose output is han- 
dled by the Wendling-Nathan Co., has sold its entire 
output of box grade of white and sugar pine for the 
season and is sold away ahead on shop and clears. 

According to advices from Stockton, Charles F. 
Ruggles, the Michigan lumberman who owns 100,000 
acres of timber lands in Calaveras and Amador coun- 
ties, has bought 600 acres of land near Stockton. He 
has in view another location at Valley Springs. He is 
said to have paid $120,000 for the property near 
Stockton, which, it is believed, will be his manufac- 
turing site. 


According to Los Angeles advices, the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., F. B. Hutchens general manager, has in- 
creased its authorized capital stock to $4,000,000. 
This is significant in view of the option which the 
company holds on 41,000 acres of white and sugar pine 


timber lands in Lassen County near Susanville. The 
company has 25,000 acres of timber near Hilt, Calif., 
where its sawmill and box factory are located. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is making good eastern ship- 
ments of redwood and is not soliciting new business, 
but is taking care of stocks. It is taking such orders 
as come in unsolicited. The salesmen were called in 
for a holiday over the Fourth. The output of lumber 
at Scotia will soon be increased, with both mills in 
operation. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is running full in every de- 
partment at Weed, and the new sawmill is cutting 
white and sugar pine at the rate of about 400,000 
feet a day. The door demand is very good and the 
factory is turning out finished doors in large numbers. 
The car situation has tightened up a little, but good 
shipments have been made to the East for some time 
past. The company has not withdrawn from the 
market but is selecting orders, as many other con- 
cerns are doing. 

Charles R. McCormick, head of Charles R. Mce- 
Cormick & Co., has returned from San Diego, after 
attending the annual meeting of the Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick Lumber Co., which has line yards in south- 
ern California. Mr. McCormick will be president of 
the St. Helens Dock & Terminal Co., recently formed 
in Portland, Ore. H. F. McCormick will be vice 
president and C. L. Wheeler, of St. Helens, manager. 
The company will build a short railway line from the 
St. Helens Lumber Co.’s plant to connect with the 
Milton Creek Logging Co.’s road, which connects in 
turn with the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. 
This will enable lumber to be shipped by rail. The 
new company owns 1% miles of frontage on Willamette 
Slough. A loading dock, 2,500 feet long, will be built 
to transfer lumber from the new mill of the Island 
Lumber Co. on Sauvies Island to steamers. 


Otis Johnson, of the Union Lumber Co., has left for 
the East, where he will spend several weeks in connec- 
tion with redwood sales. His company is making good 
eastern rail shipments. 


E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lum- 
ber Co., with offices in this city,-is making an eastern 
trip. His white and sugar pine mill at Chiloquin, 
Ore., is making a good showing this season. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has 
returned from the East, after spending several weeks 
in Washington, D. C., representing the organization 
and the California Redwood Association at an im- 
portant conference with Treasury Department officials. 


H. D. Mortenson, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.; 
S. A. Krause, of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., and 
EK. J. Grant, secretary of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
were among the lumbermen who came from Klamath 
Falls to attend the funeral of Lieut. Col. Robert A. 
Johnson, which was held on July 1. 


D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., has returned from an eastern trip. The 
Standard Lumber Co. is making a heavy cut of white 
and sugar pine lumber at Standard and running the 
door factory at Sonora full blast. 


Thomas A, Jenkins, who is connected with the Ar- 
thur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, of New York, was in 
the city for a few days with his bride, who is a daugh- 
ter of Arthur E. Lane. They are making a honeymoon 
tour of California and are now at Weed, after having 
paid a visit to Westwood, where the Red River Lumber 
Co.’s plant is located. 


F. H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co., of Portland, was recently in the city con- 
ferring with L. A. Morrison, the California sales man- 


ager. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 5.—This week was another holiday week, com- 
ing close on the heels of the Rose Festival, during 
which business was more or less disturbed by the three 
days of celebrating. Most industries and business 
houses abided by the governor’s proclamation of Friday 
and Saturday as holidays. 

Considerable excitement was stirred up by an an- 
nouncement to the effect that it was feared that Bol- 
sheviki or agitators would fire the forests and the mills 
of the Pacific Northwest on the Fourth in demonstra- 
tion of their attitude, but beyond a small forest fire in 
the direction of Mount Hood, nothing happened. 

IF. H. Greene and 8S. N. Newell have increased the 
capacity of their sawmill at Shanghai, in Cowlitz 
County, Wash., to 30,000 feet daily. The lumber is 
hauled to Carroll’s for shipment by rail or water. 

It is reported that the Fir Lumber Co.’s sawmill 
at Cascade, Wash., is offered for sale by Portland 
agents. This is said to be a very well equipped plant 
with capacity for about 75,000 feet daily. In connec- 
tion with the mill is a complete logging outfit. 

The old Broughton mill at Oregon City has resumed 
operations after fourteen years of idleness. Jackson 
Bros., who are the owners, have a contract to cut ties 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad Co. Timber will be 
obtained from the Molalla and Silverton districts, 

Lee Krauss, secretary of Krauss Brothers Lumber 
Co., of New Orleans, is here to open offices. Mr. Krauss 
says that as great quantities of the southern pine are 
exported to foreign countries the field for Pacific 
Northwest lumber is increasing accordingly. The re- 
adjusted freight rates, too, will serve to extend the 
markets of Pacific Northwest material, 

Chester J. Hogue, formerly Oregon secretary for the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association but now New 
York representative for the association, is on his way 
to the Pacific Northwest to attend the coming meeting 
to be held at Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier, Wash., and 
thereafter to make a tour of the northwest mills for 
the purpose of keeping more closely in touch with the 
industry. He will be in a position to give local lum- 
bermen a good insight into what the lumber buyers and 
consumers of New York and that district really want. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 








Rewcaares The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
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For Prices, address, 


MY 5 W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 
ANUFACTURERS A 



















AND WHOLESALERS 
General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 

Flooring, ODE > | 
FI Ceiling, “TRS 

Bevel fe ra 
Siding and Finish, cf Pe} & PALS Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. |_ Shingles. 











E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington Send us your inquiries. 
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Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA | 
White Pine 


~ Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 


CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill at General Office: 
Loyalton, Cal. RENO, NEVADA 























LONG FIR JOISTS 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MILLS: 
Granite Falls, 
Washington 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 








SEATTLE. ns 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shale WwW | Tews 








Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 


Rite-GradelInspected 


Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 








Timbers 


: and Special Cuttings. 
TRADE MARK 


Corr d 7 Solici 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 











‘White Pine Specialists of the West 


Pattern Lumber 
Factory Stocks 

lects and Specials 
cord Stocks 


ouldi 
th 


Factory Stocks 
Oregon | Selects and Pattern 
White 


Lumber 
Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks 


Factory Stocks 
lears and Selects 
Common Boards 
Dimension 
Cut Sash and 
Door Stock 


oul . 
pecia 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 
No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Blig., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM. D. MERSILION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Factory Stocks 
selects and Specials 
Yard Stocks 
Dimension 

Lath 











Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 5.—There has been a steady demand for lumber 
all this week, only a small percentage of which could 
be filled. Production had another serious backset this 
week on account of more rains. In the Jacksonville 
district this took the form of a cloudburst. The woods 
everywhere have been inundated and logging operations 
were brought to a complete standstill. Prices are still 
on a high level but have made no remarkable advances 
during the week. The market has shown a tendency 
to stabilize. 

Planing mill stock continues in strong call. This 
demand is increasing. Stocks at producing centers are 
low and badly broken. Some yards have no stock at 
all. Heretofore the upper grades have been soaring 
in price. This week saw a stronger call for the lower 
grades in flooring, as well as ceiling and siding. 

There has been an increased call for timbers and 
dimension. This market is now booming. The demand 
amounts to a scramble. During the last month there 
were shipped by water from Jacksonville 8,500,000 
feet of coastwise lumber and 3,500,000 feet of foreign 
lumber. It is expected that the July figures will exceed 
this amount. Lath and shingles are practically out of 
the local market because mill labor is so scarce that 
the mills can not turn their attention to byproducts. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


July 7.—There has been but little change in market 
conditions during the last week. Lumber is probably 
a little harder to buy than it was a week ago. B&better 
flooring is still soaring with no accumulations. No. 1 
flooring is running close behind B&better, and even 
sap stained, air dried finish is bringing a price not 
thought of a short time ago. Dimension is very strong 
with little to be had. Timbers in both long and short- 
leaf are very strong and export sawed timber has shown 
a heavy advance. Production is still off. Most mills 
lost more time than usual last week because of the 
Fourth and most of them lost two days’ running time. 
The car situation is causing a little worry at some 
points, but so far it is not serious, 

The Bay Creek Lumber Co., Purvis, Miss., will finish 
sawing this week. It recently sold the Tatum Lumber 


Co., of this city, all its standing timber and it is now , 


cleaning up some scrap timber near the mill. It has 
been operating two circular mills and it is understood 
that all its sawmill equipment will be placed on the 
market. 

The Red Creek Lumber Co., Carnes, Miss., has re- 
sumed operations after having been down for some 


time. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


July 8.—Many of the southern pine manufacturers 
of east Texas are turning down orders because of lack 
of stocks, as there are only a few items available. As 
a result of the heavy rains, a number of small mills 
have been forced to shut down entirely. In the mean- 
time prices are advancing, altho there is a disposition 
among the trade to restrain the rising tendency. While 
the domestic trade is halted somewhat on account of 
this condition, foreign orders are coming in heavily, 
many shipments being made from Texas ports destined 
for European countries. 

As a result of disturbed conditions in Mexico, the 
trade with that country, which appeared to be picking 
up, has fallen off. In expectation of a renewal of this 
business, certain lumber interests are preparing to 
make use of the Houston ship channel to carry large 
cargoes to Mexico. 

A report has just been received that the Mexican 
Government has placed an order for 35 miles of rails 
and ties to finish building the north end of the Mex- 
ican National lines to Del Rio, Tex. The order was 
received by officials of the Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway lines, 

The Merchant Marine Corporation, of Orange, is 
shipping more than a hundred carloads of ship timbers 
assembled at that point for the International Ship 
Building Co, to Harrison, N. J. The Midland Ship- 
building Co., of Houston, recently completed its sev- 
enth vessel for the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It 
is a wooden coal barge of the Kelly-Spear type and is 
said to be the first of its kind to be built for the fleet 
corporation in America. 

J. W. Coffin, of Birmingham, Ala., well known in the 
lumber industry, has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent of this district of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, succeeding Alexander Maitland. Mr. Coffin 
has spent forty years in the lumber and steel busi- 
ness, his interests in lumber having been in Wiscon- 
sin, New Mexico and British Columbia. He was a 
member of the War Industries Board. 

D. K. Newsome, well known San Antonio lumber- 
man, has issued a statement urging the necessity of 
reforestation of Texas lands. He declared that before 
long the State will find itself without timber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 7.—A large volume of business has been done in 
the North Carolina pine market during the last week 
but it has not aggregated as much as during previous 
weeks in June. A slackening up in demand is gener- 
ally looked for during the first week in every month 
by the mills and they are not worrying very much 
over the situation. The prospects are that they will 
be able to sell about all the lumber they can make 
during July. Wholesalers and other buyers find it 
difficult to secure supplies of lumber either kiln dried 
or air dried and some of the Norfolk wholesalers have 
been put out of the market on this account. There is 
growing, however, a decidedly antagonistic feeling on 
the part of buyers because of the continued advance in 
prices and the threat is made that no further purchases 
will be made if this condition continues. It is also a 
fact that a few contractors and builders have stopped 
business because they say they can not quote on jobs 
with any safety under existing conditions. 


Prices are still on the upward incline, altho the 
recent change has not been so radical as previously. 

The demand for 4/4 edge box, culls and red heart, 
also stock sizes of these grades, continues good but not 
as brisk as many would like to see it. There are a 
number of mills that will not quote at all on box 
lumber, being oversold as far ahead as they care to go. 
However, prices are not advancing very rapidly. There 
has been a greater advance in stock box than in 4/4 
edge. The mills that are oversold on the lower grades 
are quoting higher prices but buyers do not appear to 
take kindly to them, especially if lumber will not be 
delivered until from three to six months or longer after 
order is placed. 

Demand for dressed stock is still active but not on 
as large a scale as previous weeks in June. Prices of 
all kinds of dressed lumber are still advancing but 
there is a wide variation between the highest and 
lowest prices obtained. There has been a continued 
improvement in the demand for No. 4 flooring with 
a consequent improvement in price, but No. 4 thin 
ceiling and partition are not so active. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


July 7.—This section of the State has again been 
deluged with torrential rains, until not only has the 
lumber industry been badly handicapped but prac- 
tically all vegetation is badly affected. 

Some of the leading technical periodicals have re- 
cently sent out inquiries to lumber manufacturers in 
this district to get first hand information, as to how 
long, in their opinions, present prices of southern pine 
lumber will prevail. It is firmly believed by a large 
majority of lumber producers in southern Mississippi 
that lumber prices are now practically stable, and 
that altho there may be some small recessions on cer- 
tain items from time to time on account of temporary 
inflation, prices in general will probably go higher. 

It is argued that the large army of unemployed in 
the United States upon demobilization of the army, as 
predicted by some, has not materialized. As a matter 
of fact labor is still short and as labor is the greatest 
item of expense involved, both directly and indirectly, 
in the production of lumber, a reduction in the price 
of lumber is out of the question until there has been a 
general decline, and labor has made its contribution 
toward lower prices. As all Class A (first class) box 
cars have been ordered north to be utilized in the 
movement of the bumper wheat crop now being har- 
vested, an acute car shortage undoubtedly will soon 
follow in the South. 

B&Better flat grain flooring which sold at $50 a 
thousand two weeks ago, thus smashing all previous 
records, is now moving readily at from $55 to $57. 
One salesman said he had quoted $60 and was afraid 
the customer would accept. Fabulous prices are of- 
fered for red gum and FAS quartered white oak, which 
are almost unobtainable. Forty dollars is bid for the 
gum and $150 for the oak. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


July 7.—Market conditions are holding their own. 
The only thing necessary to make the situation ideal 
is plenty of lumber. Demand continues insistent and 
it is not very particular, just so it gets the lumber. 
There is an apparent revival of rural business. In 
the South and the Southwest most of the improving 
and building done by farmers is usually done during 
the summer months. Local mills report good condi- 
tions, with the exception of logging, which was given 
a hard setback by the protracted rains. The demand 
for oil field timbers, while not as strong as it was 
some time ago, is still fairly good. Yard stocks at all 
mills are very short. Labor is gradually becoming 
more plentiful and more efficient. 

Because of the heavy rains every mill between 
Shreveport and Beaumont and from De Quincy to 
Lake Charles on the main line and branch line of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway was closed down all 
last week and many may remain closed for a longer 
period. In some instances miles of tram track were 
inundated or washed entirely away, bridges and cul- 
verts were torn up and devastation was wrought gen- 
erally by rain and high water. The woods got so full 
of water that logging operations had to cease entirely. 
The two mills of the American Lumber Co. at Merry- 
ville have been closed for some time on account of too 
much rain, while the mill of the Anacoco Lumber Co. 
at Grabow is also out of commission. All mills on the 
Iron Mountain Railroad and the Lake Charles & 
Northern Railroad also suffered thru delay in log- 
ging and washouts of tram lines. Conditions, how- 
ever, are gradually improving. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 8.—Building permits for June were larger 
than for any time since January, 1917, according 
to the report of the building commissioner. Permits 
were issued last month for 346 new buildings at an 
estimated cost of $1,489,011 and for 379 alterations to 
cost $527,700, a total of 725 permits for $2,016,711 in 
improvements. In June, 1918, permits were issued for 
improvements to cost $891,863, a gain of $1,124,848. 
In June, 1917, the permits totalled $910,994, while last 
month’s totals were nearly one-third of the total for 
last year, $6,352,582. 

An increase in shipments and receipts of lumber is 
reported by the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. 
Receipts for last month were 13,341 cars, as against 
12,155 cars for June, 1918, a gain of 1,186 cars. 
Shipments for last month were 10,657 cars, as against 
7,022 in June, 1918, a gain of 3,635 cars. As usual, 
the Iron Mountain (Illinois division) led in receipts 
with 5,740 cars, and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
led in shipments with 1,901 cars. 

William Baldwin, a retailer of Mulberry Grove, 
Mo., was here this week endeavoring to rush shipment 
of some lumber he had bought. He reports that busi- 
ness is unusually good. 

Cc. K. McClure, treasurer and sales manager of the 
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South Arkansas Lumber Co., has gone on a two weeks’ 
vacation, taking a Great Lakes cruise. 

Notwithstanding the heavy growth of the automo- 
bile industry, the business of St. Louis manufacturers 
and dealers in horse drawn vehicles for 1918 shows 
an increase of fully 25 percent over that of 1917 and 
amounts to approximately $21,600,000. This infor- 
mation is given in the report of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 1918, which has just been issued. In addi- 
tion to other work, St. Louis car manufacturers built 
for the Government more than $25,000,000 worth of 
freight cars and for France more than $5,000,000 
worth. 

What is said to be the first car of redwood molding 
shipped into this market was received this week by the 
Press Sign Co. The material will be used in the manu- 
facture of road signs. 

G. W. Davisson, purchasing agent of the Fairbanks 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, was in St. Louis the 
latter part of the week, endeavoring to place an order 
for timbers and other southern pine lumber to be used 
in the manufacture of dredges for the drainage dis- 
trict near Poplar Bluff, Mo. He went on to the Alex- 
andria district. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 7.—The conditions in this territory remain 
the same, the demand being greater than the supply. 
There is a great variation in prices. 

There is every reason to believe that lumber will not 
go down and may advance even over the present high 
prices. Indications are that good, clear weather will 
prevail. This in itself will increase production. 

All mill stocks in shape to be shipped are practically 
sold, and altho the railroads are not yet buying much 
they must come into the market before long. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 7.—Shipments of lumber from northern pine 
mills continue to keep pace with the summer produc- 
tion, preventing any accumulation of stocks for later 
trade. With several northern mills running for their 
last season, the market for this stock rests on a firm 
foundation. Advanced prices of other woods have 
finally been followed by new and higher price lists on 
northern pine, most of them dated during the closing 
days of June. 

F. K. Ware, who left his position as a salesman for 
the Booraem-Powell Lumber Co. to go to France with 
the 151st Field Artillery of the Rainbow Division, has 
returned to his duties with the company. He served 
thru the many engagements in which the regiment par- 
ticipated, but after the armistice was signed he had to 
go to a hospital to recover from his experience in a 
gas attack. 

John A. Daley, assistant to the president of William 
Schuette & Co. (Inc.), wholesalers, of New York and 
Pittsburgh, stopped here last week on his way to the 
west Coast. He reports that many buyers placed 
duplicate orders recently when reports of car trouble 
and slow shipments from the West came, and he thinks 
that if all the lumber ordered is received it may glut 
the market, tho the prospects now are good for build- 
ing in the larger cities of the East. 

Spang & Hoolihan, a logging firm of Grand Rapids, 
Minn., has made a contract with the boom companies 
to buy dead head logs in the upper river, which the 
contractors will bring up and pile on the banks of the 
river to dry until they will float. Then they will be 
driven to Mississippi Landing and from there shipped 
to the National Woodenware Co. mill at Hill City, 
Minn., which has agreed to take all the logs so raised. 
Original owners of the logs, as shown by the old 
marks, will be compensated for their value. 

W. C. Bowman, of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, was here last week with H. A. Quinn, 
of the H. A. Quinn Lumber Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
They conferred with B. C. Bowman and F. W. Bow- 
man, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Co., with whom 
they are interested in several lumber corporations. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co., was here last week conferring with 
J. J. Herlihy, the concern’s representative in this 
market. Mr. Landram had been on a business trip 
to territory east of Chicago. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


July 7.—Demand for lumber in this market is fully 
maintaining its spurt of a month ago. Jobbers are 
busy filling car lot orders. It has become a question 
of placing the business rather than haggling over 
prices. The cloud looming up for the trade is the 
probability of a car shortage in the near future. An 
official of one of the railroad companies operating at 
Duluth, In fact, asserted that the roads in this terri- 
tory were 1,000 cars short on July 1 on the number 
needed to fill their orders in the various lines of trade. 
He predicted that the shortage would be cumulative 
from now on and that it will become acute as the time 
approaches for moving the new season’s grain crops. 
In a letter received by a Duluth jobber from a Pacific 
coast correspondent this week the writer asserted 
that the Coast market is strong in the better grades of 
lumber, with premiums of from $1 to $4 being paid 
over the No. 6 list for flooring, ceiling and drop siding. 
Locally the market is strong on Nos. 1 and 2 boards, 
but the tendency was slightly easier on the lower 
grades of lumber. 

No new cargo contracts for eastern delivery have 
been reported by millmen during the last few days, 
but inquiries were received for special lots of mate- 
rials and some business is expected to develop thru 
them. Three cargoes were loaded out here during the 
week, the steamer Zilla and the barge Brighty taking 
out loads for Buffalo and Tonawanda respectively, and 
the Helen C. loading for Detroit. 

The property of the Montreal River Lumber Co. at 
Saxon, Mich., consisting of standing timber, sawmill 
and logging road, has been acquired by J. H. Madden, 
a well known lumberman, of Duluth, and associates. 
The manager of the properties died a year ago and the 
Owners were eastern people, who had the plant shut 


down. Later it went into the hands of a receiver 
and was purchased by Mr. Madden. The timber in- 
cluded in the transaction is mainly hemlock and hard- 
wood, and it is estimated that there is sufficient to 
operate the mill for about five years: The mill will be 
repaired and started soon. 

The case of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. against 
the Trout Lake Lumber Co. came up for trial in the 
district court in Duluth last week, and after the 
taking of evidence it was adjourned until July 21. The 
plaintiff is seeking a judgment of $93,600, alleging 
that a breach of contract was made by the defendant, 
resulting in a loss of profits to the amount named in 
the suit during the period of the abnormal advance in 
lumber prices after the United States entered the 
war in 1917. 

Cloquet, Minn., is able to rebuild its public library 
destroyed in the fire of last October as a result of con- 
tributions of $15,000 each by Mrs. J. E. Lynds and 
Mrs. J. J. De Lescaille, daughters of the late George 
S. Shaw, pioneer lumberman and founder of the 
Cloquet Lumber Co. With $11,000 insurance received 
on the old building the library board will have a fund 
of $41,000 available for rebuilding. The building 
will be known as the Shaw Memorial Library. 

Building permits issued in Duluth during June ag- 
gregated 237 for improvements estimated to cost $277,- 
863. House construction and improvements accounted 
for the major proportion of the work authorized. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 8.—There has been slight slackening of city 
demand for lumber, but the country trade keeps up its 
pressure on the market, despite the holding up of build- 
ing activities caused by the harvest. The let-up in city 
demand is not heavy and is believed to be only tempo- 
rary, to be followed by very heavy requirements as fall 
approaches, To what extent country demand will in- 
crease after the harvest is problematical. There will 
be all kinds of money to spend. But if the country 
demand is large, where is the lumber coming from 
and will intending purchasers be willing to pay the 
higher prices which are taken for granted? These 
questions have been asked with every advance in the 
market the last four months and each time it has 
turned out that the buyers were willing to pay. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 7.—Demand for hardwoods for automobile and 
furniture factories is exceptionally brisk, being be- 
yond the capacity of mills to supply for any long 
period. Advanced prices are being taken as a matter 
of course. Very few serious labor troubles are re- 
ported. Brisk export to the United States is a feature 
of the moment. Eastern mills are feeling the added 
demand resulting from recent labor and transport 
difficulties of the British Columbia mills. 

Most of the eastern mills have brought out their 
cuts of logs earlier than last season and with less 
trouble. Water conditions have been favorable. 

Retail yards report a lively demand for shingles. 
House building is picking up rapidly in face of evi- 
dence that lumber prices will be considerably higher 
before there can be a possibility of any drop. 

At a meeting of Quebec woods managers, technical 
foresters and the minister of lands and forests of 
Quebec last week a request was made by the woods 
managers that the present regulations on cutting be 
investigated and superseded. The chief objection was 
to the diameter limit in spruce areas, which does not 
favor a second crop, as originally intended. 

The British Columbia government has reopened its 
eastern sales office at Toronto, placing it in charge of 
Maj. Breckon and a determined effort will be made to 
popularize British Columbia woods. The former east- 
ern representative of British Columbia, L. B. Beale, 
is now trade commissioner for Great Britain in west- 


ern Canada. 
TORONTO, ONT. 


July 7.—If the present demand continues thruout 
the year there will be a shortage unprecedented in the 
history of the business, for volume is greater today 
than at any time since the beginning of the war. Sev- 
eral wholesalers report increases averaging about 30 
percent as compared with the best month during the 
war period, practically all of it in connection with 
home building. Government house building funds are 
being rapidly taken up. Toronto in June issued 721 
permits and showed 906 erections having a value of 
$1,379,087, making increases over June, 1918, of 170 
permits, 206 erections and $373,023 in value. Permits 
for the first six months of the year showed a value of 
$6,363,037, an increase of $2,622,022 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1918. 

There is undoubtedly a good demand for Canadian 
stocks in the United States, but the quantity of south- 
ern pine stocks coming into Canada is very limited, as 
fir timbers are somewhat cheaper. Demand is chiefly 
for low priced stocks—hemlock, spruce and pine culls. 
There is a shortage of British Columbia stocks in the 
East, caused originally by strikes at the Coast, while 
now that the prairie demand has improved the output 
is now going to fill that. Within two weeks fir boards 
advanced $6 a thousand and the base for fir timbers is 
now $23 to $25 f. o. b. mill. 

No improvement is reported in the movement of 
shingles from British Columbia, as mills have not yet 
resumed operations, but they are expecting to do so 
within the next ten days. It is now about two months 
since there was a normal supply. The XXX are sell- 
ing at about $6 here and retailers are delivering them 
at $7 to $7.50. One wholesaler reports that there 
are no spruce lath in the East and that prices have 
advanced 75 cents. There are no No. 2 or No. 3 
dry lath to offer. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners on July 8 
will hear the application of shippers for the restora- 
tion of the demurrage charges in effect pyior to Jan. 1, 
1917, present charges after free time being: For 1 
day, $1; 2, $2; 3, $3; 4, $4; and $5 for the fifth 
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and each succeeding day. At the same hearing the 
railways will make application to have provided a 
demurrage charge of $2 a car a day after 20 days on 
export freight held at the seaboard. 

Terry & Gordon, Toronto, have appointed as trans- 
portation manager J. E. Green, who was formerly with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for sixteen years. Mr. 
Green will give special attention to the interests of 
the firm’s customers in connection with freight tariff 
matters. 

A. B. Dick, formerly on the selling staff of the 
R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Toronto, has been appointed 
manager of the estate of A. McDonald, Peterboro, Ont., 
and will have complete charge of operations, including 
woods work, manufacturing plant and retail trade. 

W. S. Loggie, M. P., Chatham, N. B., of the well 
known firm of W. S. Loggie & Co., who have extensive 
lumber and manufacturing interests in Eastern Can- 
ada, visited Toronto last week. 


(Continued on Page 77.) 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Charles Wagner, of the southern pine department of 
J. M. Attley & Co., returned Monday from a trip to 
St. Louis, Mo. 


James Gronin, sales representative of the Leonard 
Lumber Co., of Dubuque, Iowa, called upon the local 
lumber trade this, week. 


August C. Ebenreiter, who represents the Quixley 
Lumber Co. in Chicago and vicinity, spent the Fourth 
with his family at Plymouth, Wis. 


Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Mic h., was in Chicago this week, visiting 
several members of ‘the local trade. 


L. D. Carpenter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago last week and spent 
the Fourth at his old home, Harvard, III. 


Art W. Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Co., spent 
the week end with his family at Battle Creek, Mich., 
where his wife and children are spending the summer 
months. 


L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, and Roy Smith, of the Forster Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., were local lumber trade visitors 
this week. 


The Fred K. Higbie Lumber Co. has moved from the 
Lumber Exchange Building and now has its office at 
1046 Conway Building. The new telephone number is 
Main 1235. 


M. A. Mummert, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
left Wednesday for the East expecting to remain there 
a week or ten days calling on the railroad trade in the 
larger cities. 


William P. Osgood, who with A. D. McDonald repre- 
sents the Willapa Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash., in 
Chicago territory, was in Milwaukee early in the week 
calling on the trade. 


J. W. Hulen, of the Huttig Millwork Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., and his brother, Harry H. Hulen, of the 
Southwest Millwork Co., Joplin, Mo., spent several 
days in Chicago this week, 


J. H. Faust, of Faust Bros. Lumber Co., who has 
charge of the sales office of the company in Chicago, is 
at the mill at Jackson, Miss., and expects to remain 
until C. L. Faust returns from his vacation. 


Among the out-of-town retailers who were Chicago 
visitors this week, incidentally searching for stocks, 
were George N. Safford, of George N. Safford & Co., of 
Rockford, and W. H. Norton, of Somonauk, III. 


Milton Richardson, of Wichita, Kan., sales repre- 
sentative of the Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, 
La., and Harry Dierks, of Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., were in Chicago part of the week. 


W. R. Willett, of the W. R. Willett Lumber Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., and his family are spending their vaca- 
tion in Chicago, staying at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. They find Chicago the best summer resort 
in the world. 


Joseph H. Gable, manager of the Pacific Mutual Door 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash., who has been in charge of the 
Chicago warehouse for several weeks, left for the 
West Wednesday. He expected to remain in Tacoma 
for a month and then return to Chicago, 


J.B. White, manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., who was stricken 
several weeks ago, was expected to arrive in Chicago 
Friday on his way to northern Michigan. Mrs. White 
expected to accompany him and several weeks will be 
spent at Wequetsoning, Mich., where Mr. White hopes 
he will rapidly regain his health. 


Glen Skinner, of Black, Sivals & Bryson (Inc.), of 
sartlesville, Okla., came to Chicago last week and ac- 
companied N,. H,. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., to 
Toledo, where they witnessed that affair advertised 
far and wide as the Willard-Dempsey fight. EH. A. 
Thornton, of the EK. A. Thorton Lumber Co., also had a 
ringside seat. Those who saw the affair say it wasn’t a 
fight but a near murder, brief as it was. 


Percy S. Fletcher, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co., is again back at the somber task of sell- 
ing lumber after a month spent touring the East and 
New England. Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher and friends who 
accompanied them toured thru the Cumberland, White, 
Green and Adirondack mountains and visited most of 
the larger cities. The mileage covered was 3,350 and 
they had no mishaps whatever, not even a flat tire. 


In telling of the formation of the Chicago Lumber 
Sales Co., last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN asserted that W. F. Johnson, of Cottage Grove, 
Ore., was a director of the company. Thru a misun- 
derstanding this statement was made. Mr. Johnson is 
not a director, nor is he connected with the company. 
Ile is president and general manager of the Western 
Lumber & Export Co., of which the Chicago Lumber 
Sales Co. has the exclusive sales agency. 


William Donovan, president of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., one of the large rail and export mill concerns at 
Aberdeen, Wash., passed thru Chicago last Saturday 
on his way to Miami, Fla., where his son, William 
Donovan, has been seriously ill in a naval hospital for 
several months. ‘The latter has been an officer in the 
navy for the last two years, serving with credit to 
himself and his country. It is his father’s intention 
to bring him* back to Chicago for treatment by a 
specialist. 


Henry S. Graves, chief of the United States Forest 
Service, who was in Chicago last Saturday on his way 
to the Pacific coast, conferred with Secretary Wilson 
Compton, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Roger E. Simmons, of Oshkosh, Wis., who 
was lumber trade commissioner to Russia, was also in 
Chicago this week to confer with Secretary Compton. 
Mr. Simmons said he was hard at work on his Russian 
report for the Department of Commerce and expected 
to complete it shortly. 


Henry F. Hooper, of Hanbury & Hooper, walked more 
erect and stepped about livelier this week and thru it 
all failed to notice anybody, the cause of the sudden 
change being little Miss Allison Darling Hooper, who 
now. makes her home at 5220 Sheridan Road. Baby 
Allison got her first peep at this old world on July 5 
and is already versatile in many ways, so says her 
daddy. Incidently Secretary E. E. Hooper, of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, is again a grandfather 
and he, too, put on many airs this week. 


A misstatement was made in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN last week when a story related that the office of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau would be removed to 
Chicago from Little Rock on Aug. 1. Robert H. 
Brooks, who has had charge of the bureau for several 
years, will move his advertising agency to Chicago and 
the office of the bureau will remain at Little Rock as 
heretofore. At the Chicago office Mr. Brooks will 
handle the Arkansas soft pine advertising in connec- 
tion with other advertising in which he has specialized. 


Capt. H. J. Plunkett, of New York City, who was a 
member of Maj. F. R. Barns’ battalion of the 20th 
Engineers (Forest), was a Chicago visitor this week 
and, now that he is back with the Plunkett-Webster 
Lumber Co., his mission here was a search for northern 
stocks. In locating stocks he found the situation one 
of scarcity and high prices. Speaking of the pros- 
pective lumber markets abroad, Capt. Plunkett said 
he believed that the market would be big, once the 
people get a business start after recovering from the 
ravages of war. 


S. Whiting and F. T. Kegley, of the architectural 
department of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, expect to leave next week on trips in 
the interest of building code revision in several cities. 
Mr. Whiting will visit Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, 
Pa., Hagerstown, Md., Albany, Utica, Rochester, Rome, 
Dunkirk and Gloversville, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ashta- 
bula, Warren, Akron, Elyria, Lorain and Sandusky, 
Ohio, while Mr. Kegley will visit Beloit, Wis., Daven- 
port, Clinton and Mason City, Iowa, and Rockford, 
Galesburg, Rock Island and Springfield, Il. 


John Saari, president of the Saari-Tully Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago over the Fourth, 
leaving the first of the week for the Pacific coast by 
the way of Omaha. Mr. Saari has been in the middle 
West for the last six weeks visiting the company’s 
offices in Minneapolis, Chicago, Cleveland and New 
York. The Saari-Tully Lumber Co. is one of the large 
wholesale and manufacturing concerns handling all 
north Coast and Inland Empire forest products. While 
in Chicago, Mr. Saari was in conference with Theodore 
Lehman, manager of the company’s Chicago office. 


The Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., 
manufacturer and wholesaler of southern pine, advises 
that it has opened new sales oflices at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Memphis, Tenn. The Pittsburgh office at 602 
Standard Life Building, which is in charge of EB. A. 
Wigman, will cater not only to the needs of the Pitts- 
burgh trade but also thru the efforts of G. L. Maddox, 
A. L. Rees and H. E. Leake to the needs of the con- 
tiguous territory. The Memphis office at 1430-12 Bank 
of Commerce & Trust Building is in charge of Irving 
Cc. Swan. It also serves as headquarters for M. E. 
Miller and A. R, Hall, who represent the company in 
that territory. 


S. H. Bollinger, of S. H. Bollinger & Co., southern 
pine manufacturers of Shreveport, La., who was in 
Chicago this week, told a story about manufacturing 
conditions which makes the life of a lumberman look 
sad indeed, despite the fancy prices that now prevail 
in the lumber market. It has been rain, rain, rain 
down south, and then more rain, said Mr. Bollinger, 
and never have the millmen had such trouble in keep- 
ing crews intact. Workers aren’t as restless as they 
are restive, said Mr. Bollinger, and after they work 
part of the week they suddenly decide to rest the re- 
mainder of it. Otherwise, making southern pine these 
days is a grand life. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, can’t leave his desk these days 
for fear the mail man will leave a few more applications 
for membership which will need prompt attention. 
Since the recent annual, twenty-five new applications 
have been received, and if the organization acted 
favorably upon them they would bring the membership 
to 1,077. “Stick around a few minutes and the num- 
ber may be increased,” said Mr. Fish to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative. ‘The mail man is due 
again about now.” The reason for the increase he at 
tributes to the present activity in the hardwood field, 
with every hardwood lumberman on his toes to take 
full advantage of a fine market, which can’t be done 
without being in touch with association activities. 
Secretary Fish expects that the report of the recent 
annual and 25,000 inspection rule books will be re- 
ceived from the printer next week and will be mailed 
promptly to the membership. 
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A ‘‘LIGHT’’ LOAD OF FIR DIMENSION 


What looks like a record car for heavy loading of 
lumber was received this week at the yard of the 
Wecks Lumber Co. at Racine, Wis. The car was loaded 
with 53,975 feet of 2-inch fir dimension and the total 
net weight of the car was 137,100 pounds. It was 
shipped from the mill of the Glendale Lumber Co., 
Glendale, Ore., and the freight charge was $819.60, 
while Uncle Sam pocketed the sum of $24.59 in war 
tax. The car was sold to the Wecks Lumber Co. by 


brigade commander told me to send as many guns as 
I could spare to a point just to the left of the com- 
pany of the 306th. Infantry, and to bring fire from 
that position upon the boche rear which from there 
could be enfiladed up a valley. I had three guns avail- 
able—one from Shearman’s platoon, two from Monty’s. 
Both officers came to me and I explained very care- 
fully what was wanted and what was expected.. Why 
I sent two officers I shall never be able to explain. 
It was a most important job, it might mean the whole 














CAR OF 2-INCH FIR DIMENSION TOTALLING 53,975 FEET 


the Lumber Mills Co., of Chicago, which sells west Coast 
products extensively. 





A LUMBERMAN ARGONNE HERO 


Ile gave up his life in the Argonne and his captain 
wrote his mother that he had led the cleanest life 
and died the cleanest death of any soldier he knew. 
After he had “gone west" a citation for bravery was 
issued. 

That briefly is the soldier life story of Lieut. Frank 
Talbot Montgomery, of Wausau, Wis., a brother of 
Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and J. M. Montgomery, 
sales manager of the Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, 
Idaho, and who was with Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 
before he went to France. Lieut. Montgomery died 
last November of wounds received while in action in 
the Bois de la Naza, Argonne forest, a month pre- 
viously. In citing him for special courage service 
and sacrifice, the report of Brigadier General Lenihan, 
of the United States Army, states that with one other 
officer, Lieut. Montgomery proceeded with a detach- 
ment to an exposed position in order to beat down 
the enemy fire and facilitate an infantry advance. 
The commander of the detachment was killed and 


.- Lieut. Montgomery mortally wounded. Yet he took 


command and refused to be evacuated until he had 
given orders for the carrying out of the mission. 

More details of how he gave up his life are con- 
tained in a long letter written his mother, Mrs. James 
Montgomery, of Wausau, by Capt. R. J. McKay, of 
the machine gun company 305th Infantry of the 77th 
Division, of which young Montgomery was a member. 
A part of that letter read: 

“On the first of October the battalion to which we 
were attached found itself in a bad spot, in a long 











LIEUT. FRANK T. MONTGOMERY, 
Mortally Wounded in the Argonne Forest Fighting 


east and west ravine, very heavy in brush and hanging 
on to the reverse slope of the northern ridge with the 
Germans on top of the ridge. Our right was well 
covered by our own 3rd Battalion, but our left was 
very much in the air. The right of our line was 40 
yards from the boche, the left being about 150 yards; 
no trenches, just shallow holes dug in the hard ground 
with anything that came to hand. Two days were 
spent trying to get in touch with the situation on 
our left and resulted in nothing but casualties. <A 
company of the 806th Infantry was finally pulled up 
from support and took up a position to our left rear 
about 800 yards. 

“That flank had to have more protection. The 


safety of the battalion and I suppose I wanted to 
make the outcome doubly sure. 

“Monty and Shearman under fairly good cover ar- 
rived at the place indicated, got their guns in posi- 
tion and were ready to commence firing. Either by 
very bad luck, extraordinarily good observation or be- 
cause that spot was a_ tactical spot, the Germans 
opened on that little battery with artillery. They 
had to move twice and even then were not out of fire. 
Then as I understand, Shearman and Monty were 
both hit by the same shell. Shearman was killed in- 
stantly. Monty remained absolutely cool, told his 
men how to fix him up and how to carry him and was 
carried by them to a dressing and ambulance station 
about 1,000 yards away. Here by good luck he got 
an ambulance almost at once and was carried back 
to the Triage or operating station at La Chalade. 
From all I have been able to gather from countless 
questions he suffered very little and quietly passed 
away from loss of blood and what is called shock. I 
think I can promise you that he actually suffered 
very little. I have seen countless such cases since 
and have yet to see great suffering from it. I am 
enclosing you a postal card of the La Chalade church. 
The Triage where Monty died was either in or near 
this church and his grave is just the other side of 
the church from this view. I wish I could leave you 
the hundred details, Mrs. Montgomery, that I know 
you would want to know, but in that kind of fighting 
none of us could go back and be there.” 

Lieut. Montgomery, who was a college man, was 
born at Wausau in 18838. He is survived by his 
parents, the brothers mentioned, and a sister, Mrs. 
M. M. Secor, of Wausau. He received his first army 
training at Ft. Sheridan, Ill, and after being com- 
missioned, he- spent some time in other camps and 
then went overseas with the Rainbow Division. Be- 
fore being wounded in the Argonne he saw service 
on the Lorraine border, Luneville sector, Chateau 
Thierry, Fismes, and St. Mihiel. He was in the drive 
that was continuous from July until October. 


THE FOREST RESOURCES OF PANAMA 


Albert S. Bibbins, who is well known in lumber circles 
in the United States, and who for the last five years has 
been spending much time in Panama, where he is devel- 
oping a large timber tract, has given the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN some very interesting information regard- 
ing the timber resources of that part of Panama south 
of the Canal Zone. Mr. Bibbins has inspected a very 
large part of the timbered area south of the Canal Zone. 
There is one rather small block of mahogany timber, 
approximately 10 miles south of the Canal Zone. No 
more true mahogany is found until the region of San 
Miguel Bay is reached where the greater part of the 
true mahogany in Panama is found. Timber is scat- 
tered thoroly all over the southern part of Panama, 
tho there are considerable sections of the country in 
which the timber is so scattered that the country is 
better suited for cattle raising and farming than for 
lumbering operations. The predominating timber of 
southern Panama is espave, which is sometimes mar- 
keted under the name of bay mahogany. Mr. Bibbins 
said this is not a true mahogany, altho it ages nicely 
and takes on a richer, darker color with the passing of 
time. Broadly speaking, southern Panaman forests do 
not contain unmixed stands of any one species, tho 
there are exceptions. The most common species is the 
espave which will average about 15,000 feet board 
measure to the acre. Mr. Bibbins estimates that in the 
timbered area the stand will run to fully 35,000 feet 
to the acre, taking into consideration all species. Oak, 
which is scattered, is of an extremely fine character. 

In southern Panama there are five species of cedar, 
the two most common of which are espinosa and ar- 
margo. Armargo is the true Spanish cedar from which 
cigar boxes are made and which is marketed universally 
under the name of Spanish cedar. 

Mr. Bibbins has a good sized block of timber which 
lies from 20 to 25 miles south of the Canal Zone and 
extends south along the coast from the Bayano or 
Chepo River to the Lagartos River. While there are 
various types of timber on this tract, the wood in 
which he is particularly interested is cuipo. This 





wood is also called quipo and ceiba and its botanical 
name is Cavanillesia platanipolio. Cuipo is found 
thruout southern Panama, but in only this one case is 
it known to grow in an open stand. Mr. Bibbins esti- 
mates that he has fully 300,000,000 feet in his stand. 
The wood is most_remarkable, being lighter even than 
balsa and he is now promoting its use in this country 
as insulating material. The wood averages 7%4 pounds 
in weight to the cubic foot when dry and varies in 
weight from 5% to 814 pounds to the cubic foot. Mr. 
Libbins has perfected a process whereby this wood is 
rendered water resistant and so especially adapted for 
insulating purposes, as it is an almost perfect non- 
conductor of heat. 

On Mr. Bibbins’ stand the cuipo timber averages 
about 30 inches in diameter and the trees will average 
6,000 feet board measure. They are very tall and have 
long, slowly tapering boles. For example, a tree with 
a butt log 45 inches in diameter at 70 feet will be 36 
to 38 inches in diameter. It is not unusual to find trees 
110 feet to the first limb and very unusual to find them 
less than 70 feet to the first limb. A remarkable feature 
about this wood is that it is absolutely clear, as there 
are no knots. As Mr. Bibbins expresses it, the timber 
will cut 115 percent clear lumber when the logs are 
scaled by the Doyle rule. Cuipo lumber is tasteless, 
odorless, straight grained, will not warp and when 
dried has no contraction or expansion. Another pecu- 
liar feature of the tree is that all nourishment is 
taken up thru the bark which is from one-half to three- 
quarter inches thick. This bark is stronger than sisal 
and holds up the tree. This bark may be torn off in 
strips, and Mr. Bibbins is of the opinion that it could 
easily be utilized in the manufacture of rope or cord- 
age. He will shortly return to Panama and expects to 
have a sawmill in operation before long. At present 
he is at his home in Chicago laying plans for his return 
south. 


CHICAGOAN WILL VISIT FAR EAST 


Russell J. Matthias, Chicago lumberman, expects ta 
leave some time this month for an extended trip of 
China, Java and India, and in so doing will tramp over 
ground that he has visited before. Mr. Matthias, who 
is somewhat of a globe trotter, was in China three 
years ago and during that visit snapped a photo that 
is interesting to lumbermen. The photo was taken 
at Hankow, the Chicago of China, and shows two 
coolies sawing lumber after delivering it to the job. 


CUTTING AN ORDER OF LUMBER IN CHINA 


Some day the motor truck may help the coolies out, 
but so far civilization has not accomplished that. The 
lumber yards in China do not carry a stock of boards 
and dimension, said Mr. Matthias this week, in dis- 
cussing his trip to the Orient. The yards carry only 
timbers, but when an order for a thousand feet of 
12-inch boards is received a few 12 by 12's are de- 
livered and two coolies are sent along with a handsaw 
to cut the timbers to the required size. Labor is so 
cheap there that this custom is a profitable one. Often 
the expression is heard “When China Wakes up.” 
When China wakes up perhaps the coolies and the 
handsaw used as described will be out of a job. 
Mr. Matthias expects to be gone several months on a 
pleasure trip, but will not overlook any opportunity to 
study the lumber situation in the countries he visits. 


Rae 


TELLS OF NEW PRICE POLICY 


hk. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., and one of the best known south 
ern pine manufacturers in the country, visited the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Wednesday 
while on his way to New York City on business. In 
discussing the southern pine and lumber situation in 
general, Mr. Long told of the new policy decided upon 
by his company that southern pine prices announced 
the fifteenth of each month shall remain stabilized for 
thirty days, thereby protecting the trade for at least 
that period. Mr. Long is of the belief that it would 
be better for the trade in general if prices were more 
stabilized. Consequently his company has decided 
upon the new price policy, and it may be that other 
southern pine concerns will use their influence toward 
that end. 
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TIMBERLAND SALES 


Newport, Ark., July &8.—James R. Buchanan has 
bought 950 acres of timber land on Black River from 
Allison Bros, for $10,500. 


Wuitessure, Ky., July 8.—The Mowbray-Robinson 
Lumber Co., Beattyville, Ky., purchased a large tim- 
ber tract in Perry county. J. W. Kelley and others 
purchased several hundred acres of timber land lying 
along Lott’s creek. The Kentucky River Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has purchased a timber tract in Breathitt 
County and the McKinney Steel Co. has purchased a 
tract along Wolf Pit Creek in Pike County. 


VioLta, Wis., July 7.—Frank Thompson, lumber 
dealer of Viola, bas purchased a tract of 120 acres of 
choice timber at Orion and plans to put in a mill to 
clear the tract. 


LirrLe Rock, ArK., July 8.—It is reported that 
the Groblebe Lumber Co., of Springfield, Mo., has 
bought the pine timber on about 9,000 acres northwest 
of Cleveland, Ark. The contract for milling the entire 
tract, which it is estimated will run more than 50, 
000,000 feet, has been awarded to J. KE. Chilton & 
Son, of Shirley, Ark. The lumber will be hauled to 
Morrilton, Ark., where it is understood Mr. Groblebe, 
president of the purchasing company, is arranging to 
install a planing mill. 





How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you jiave to unload, and you'll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days, All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 








The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1% or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 











CRIMPS. IN SHINGLES, THE CAUSE AND CURE 


Some time ago the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association offered a prize of 
$50 for the best article upon the above subject, the 
$50 being contributed by M. R. Smith, president of 
the M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Manuscripts were submitted at 
the recent Shingle Congress but the prize has only 
recently been awarded to Alexander Smith, Aloha, 
Wash., whose manuscript is republished below. 
Honorable mention was also given to a shorter ar- 
ticle by Newton Jones, of Everett, Wash. 


Crimps: The Cause and the Cure 


As a preliminary the writer begs leave to state 
that left to bis own devices he would have chosen a 
more modest title. The subject is one that he would 
not pretend to speak with authority upon. 

However, no more mischievous and annoying detail 
of the shingle business exists than this self-same crimp. 
Its cause is shrouded in uncertainty and its cure is as 
yet in the experimental stage. 

It appears mainly, altho not exclusively, in the 
lower or butt portion of lowland cedar timber grown 
near the coast. Experience and observation would 
seem to indicate that a marshy soil underlaid with 
white clay, such as is found underlying cranberry 
marshes, is most prolific of crimp. 

Indeed the worst case of crimp that ever came under 
the writer’s observation came from timber that was 
cut near a cranberry marsh, while timber cut just 
across the ridge in a soil underlaid with red or “shot” 
clay showed no traces of crimp whatever. In the 
former instance the loss to the firm amounted to over 
$1,000,000 in a single year from a cut totaling roughly 
40,000,000 and required the services of two “crimp 
packers” to repack the affected bundles as they came 
from the kilns. When the mill closed for the season 
these crimp packers were “swamped” with 250,000 
shingles. 

The following season this firm moved its logging 
operations to another locality (underlaid with red clay 
this time) and the crimp promptly disappeared. Later 
in the season, however, the home camp became inade- 
quate to supply the mill’s needs and an occasional 
trainload of logs was purchased from a camp operat- 
ing in a white clay district, whereupon crimp promptly 
reappeared in the output. A comparison of dates 
proved conclusively that the imported timber was re- 
sponsible. 

Placing two and two together it would seem that, 
since white clay is of a sticky, close formation, in- 
clined to be impervious to water, it would tend to re- 
tain a surplus of moisture around the roots of trees 
growing in the soil above it; while the red clay, being 
more porous, would be less soggy and have less tend- 
ency to “drown” the roots as in the former case. It is 
logical to believe that trees grown in a saturated, 
soggy soil will absorb more moisture into their compo- 
sition than those grown in a drier soil—and if there 
is any one thing that is certain about crimp it is that 
it is most prevalent in heavy, water-logged timber. 

This does not mean that all water-logged timber 
produces crimp. As an ardent partisan once said, 
“Not all Democrats are horse thieves but most horse 
thieves are Democrats.” It is impossible to say off- 
hand that water-logged timber causes crimp. Soggi- 
ness is not a cause but an attribute. There are mills 
that have operated for years in timber of every degree 
of sogginess that have never seen crimp. The writer 
spent ten years in a shingle manufacturing community 
without knowing of a single case of it. 

The cause of crimp has not yet been discovered. Nor 
is it possible to pick from green timber the specimens 
that will or will not develop crimp in kiln drying. 
The writer, in conjunction with others of mature ex- 
perience, experimented long and patiently in that field 
with unvarying failure. Some of them crimped and 
some of them did not, and that was the net result 
of our research. It is a favorite saying among those 
who have studied the question first hand that “the man 
that knows most about it is the man that knows least 
about it.” 

The only clue, not already common knowledge, that 
the writer would presume to offer is the possible con- 
nection between the presence in timber of an undue 
amount of mineral substance and the evil under dis- 
cussion. Men schooled in chemistry say that there is 
a considerable proportion of silica in the woods grown 
near the coast. Experiment has demonstrated that 
some cedar remains heavy despite persistent kiln dry- 
ing, but whether from mineral in the composition and, 
if so, whether silica is absorbed more readily from 
white clay than otherwise, or whether either has any 
bearing on the subject of crimp, is a job for the 
chemist rather than the lumberman. 


As to the Cure 


No satisfactory cure or preventive of crimp has 
yet been found. The Government bulletin on the sub- 
ject, recommending a drying temperature not to ex- 
ceed 130 degrees Fahrenheit, is familiar to all and is 
moderately successful in the prevention of crimp but 
requires too much time in drying. Shingles of average 
green weight will dry satisfactorily at a temperature 
of 180 degrees in twelve days and the heaviest in fif- 
teen, but the writer has seen shingles, after being 
subjected to 130 degrees for upwards of twenty days, 
come out steaming with moisture and not yet thoroly 
dry at the end of a thirty-day period. One particu- 
larly heavy bundle was returned to the mill, sent 
thru the kiln again and was found to be still much 
overweight at the end of the second thirty-day period, 

A mill with which the writer was connected experi- 
mented considerably in attempting to curb the crimp 
evil and, while it did not achieve more than partial 
success, its methods may be of interest. 


A steam bath for the green shingles was tried with- 
out success, as was the process of placing bundles flat- 
wise instead of edgewise in the usual manner on the 
kiln trucks. Various experiments of a kindred nature 
resulted in unvarying failure. 

The following mode of procedure was finally arrived 
at. A signal board, mounted semaphore fashion and 
operated from the drag-saw deck, was placed in view 
of the sawyers. Upon the appearance of a suspicious 
looking log the signal (bearing the cryptic and possi- 
bly humorous legend, “Blue Butts’) was swung into 
position and the sawyers proceeded to throw their 
shingles into a different bin until the log was used 
up. These “Blue Butt” shingles were then piled in an 
open shed and air dried for some weeks or months, 
after which they were kiln dried. The amount of 
crimp was found to be materially reduced by this 
process, clumsy as it was. Later on new kilns were 
built with intake headers at the lower end and 
pipes extending only half way thru, the purpose being 
to make kilns as cool as possible at the point of entry 
and increasing gradually in temperature toward the 
point of egress. The resulting temperature was 130 
degrees at the upper end and about 145 degrees at the 
lower. The heavier bundles from the mill were dried 
in these kilns, while the lighter were dried in the regu- 
lar way at a straight temperature of 185 degrees. As 
will be surmised, the success of this plan depended 
largely upon the judgment of the workmen. 

The new type of kiln was partly successful in pre- 
venting crimp, altho it dried very slowly and required 
careful manipulation. For instance, if several trucks 
were taken out at once, even tho all had been in the 
kilns the stipulated time, which was twenty days, the 
one nearest the door would be found fairly dry perhaps, 
while the others were increasingly overweight as they 
were farther toward the cooler upper end. On the 
occasion of the kiln becoming over half emptied, trucks 
that were beyond the point reached by the heating 
pipes were found to be grossly overweight at the ex- 
piration of thirty days. The cause of this phenomenon 
would appear to be the absence of any active upward 
current of air such as is found over steam pipes. Dead 
heat will not dry shingles quickly. Pans placed under 
heating coils will greatly expedite drying, altho not 
conducive to the elimination of crimp, since crimp 
attends rapid drying rather than merely high tem- 
perature. It is probable that if some system of air 
currents could be devised to dry shingles without arti- 
ficial heat as quickly as they would dry in a temper- 
ature of 180 degrees, the result would be nearly if not 
quite as much crimp in one case as the other. 

Lest someone question this rather bald assertion 
the writer hastens to state that he can produce wit- 
nesses who will testify that crimp sometimes makes 
its appearance in air dried cedar lumber that never 
saw a temperature greater than 85 degrees, The 
theory most easily adduced is that the too rapid escape 
of moisture from the wood tends to produce vacuum 
cells, the drawing or suction power of which warps 
and sometimes rends the fibers, leaving great cracks 
like overgrown season checks. 

This simple theory too may be the explanation of 
the whole cause of crimp. At any rate a thoro soak- 
ing in water will often cause crimped shingles to re- 
turn practically to their original shape. (Indeed, one 
man related that by means of turning a hose on the 
butts as they came hot from the kiln he had per- 
suaded all semblance of crimp to disappear. The 
writer assumes no responsibility for this formula, 
nor for loss of underweights accruing from its appli- 
cation). 

One manufacturer saved the ‘“wash-boards,” re- 
packed them in bundles by themselves, stacked them 
outside where they soon became watersoaked and, 
upon examination, found that a large percentage had 
lost all traces of crimp and that all had straightened 
out materially. They were readily sold to the local 
retail trade at a reduced price and the demand soon 
came to exceed the supply. 

Taking it by and large the best method the writer 
would presume to propose is to do all you can to pre- 
vent crimp and then hire a conscientious carloader and 
train him to inspect both ends of every bundle before 
he stows it in the car. Which might seem a meager 
philosophy, but it is the fruit of considerable tho by 
no means exhaustive experiment and observation. If 
one might paraphrase Omar Khayyam— 

Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctors of crimp, and heard great argument, 
About it and about, but ever came 

Away no wiser than before I went. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES MAKE RECORD 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 5.—Red cedar shingles 
that shed rain for forty-one years—and it rains 
often in the Pacific Northwest—were taken this 
week from the home of E. A. Sisson, county com- 
missioner of Skagit County, where some of the finest 
stands of red cedar in the country are being ex- 
ploited. The shingles are in almost perfect con- 
dition where they were not reached by the weather 
and some of the exposed ones are still serviceable. 
Still others were alniost worn tkru ky the pelting 
of ten thousand rains. The shingles were split by 
Benjamin Welcher and were placed on Mr. Sisson’s 
house shortly after he had homsteaded his farm. 


~_~“~<“WeeOOrOowororwrnraersrm— 


BITUMINOUS coal production for the first five 
months of this year was 177,000,000 tons compared 
with 235,000,000 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year. 
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(Concluded from page 74) 
OMAHA, NEB. 


July 7.—Land at $400 an acre will mean much to 
the lumberman and the building industry in general 
in Nebraska. The $400 an acre mark has been reached 
in Nebraska. This does not mean that acres of a 
truck farm just outside the cities are selling for this 
figure, but it means that quarter sections and half 
sections several miles from the towns are moving for 
that figure, and $300 land is now common five and 
ten miles out from the towns. James Byrne sold his 
160 acres for $300 an acre six miles north of West 
Point, Neb., and the following week the purchaser was 
offered $345. Walter Reeson, four miles west of West 
Point, sold his 160 acres for $400 an acre two weeks 
ago. 

Lumbermen say that extensive modern improvements 
are being planned on these high priced farms and that 
the best possible kind of modern buildings will be 
erected on these farms. The farmers are harvesting 
the greatest wheat crop Nebraska has ever seen, and 
the corn never looked better. Much silo construction 
for fall is already being talked of by the farmers, and 
the lumber people expect to do a slashing business if 
they can only get the lumber from the mills to sell. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 8.—The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the dock and yard formerly used by the J. W. 
Scribner Lumber Co., adjoining the former’s plant on 
Main Street, for the extension of the Bennett com- 
pany’s business. The new yard and dock will double 
the company’s capacity for unloading and storage pur- 
poses. The capital stock has been increased from 
$700,000 to $1,200,000 to take care of the increased 
volume of business. 

The Scribner company has leased the dock and yard 
on Tonawanda Island fromerly used by Robinson Bros. 
The steamer Buell has just discharged 900,000 feet of 
hemlock upon the dock of the new location. The com- 
pany has contracted for a large quantity of similar 
stock for local delivery this season. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 7.—The last week has seen a tightening of 
the market, but consumer demand, while strong, is 
not consistent with trade demand, which situation 
some explain by saying that quotations here are a 
reflection of prices asked at the sources of supply, as 
determined by demand from other sections. Many 
retail yards are so busy that they cannot keep up, 
but others confine bids to lumber on hand and find 
only a good, live trade. The flood of inquiry is prob- 
ably the result of the refusal of some to bid, so that 
inquiries are passed on. 

Hardwood users are all busy and consumption ts 
probably faster than receipts. Poplar is especially 
strong, while lower grades of oak have again advanced. 
Ash, gum, bass, birch, beech, maple and all hardwood 
floorings are in good demand. 

White pine demand is strong and the northern sup- 
ply is rapidly dwindling. Considerable western pine is 
offered subject to transit delays. Spruce is strong in 
demand and price and active for this market. Hem- 
lock demand is strong enough to maintain prices, in 
spite of the new cut, and some mills are far oversold. 
Cypress prices continue to strengthen and visible sup- 
plies to decrease, while receipts on former orders are 
large. Longleaf pine in larger sizes is strong but 
rather inactive, but in the smaller sizes there is more 
activity. Demand for North Carolina pine building 
sizes is strong enough to keep much from being offered 
and the supply may be said to be short, with prices 
still advancing. 

Lath and shingles are in excellent demand at good 
prices, especially in the surrounding territory. Box 
lumber has tightened up considerably. 

General business conditions are good and there 
seems to be plenty of money in circulation as well as 
in the banks, where it is easier to get funds for busi- 
ness expansion than it has been for weeks. 

Wilson H. Lear a few days ago suffered another 
loss from fire, and the odd part of it is that the out- 
break occurred in just about the same place, at about 
the same time and under the same circumstances. 
The loss will probably be a little less as the piles 
had not been completely filled. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 8.—Notwithstanding the improvement in the 
money situation, builders assert that shortage of labor 
is one of the most serious handicaps to the resumption 
of building. A second drawback is said to be flue- 
tuation of prices for building materials. The lumber 
demand holds up well, and it is not a question of 
prices, but buyers are willing to place their orders if 
they are assured of prompt delivery. In many cases 
stocks have worked down to the lowest possible basis 
and assortments are showing dire need of replenish- 
ing. Considering a normal lumber demand it can 
hardly be said that there is any boom in the lumber 
business so far as the demand in this section is con- 
cerned, but considering the available supply of lumber 
for reasonably early shipment, the demand is decidedly 
strong. Wholesalers find no difficulty in getting orders, 
but considerable care has to be exercised in committing 
themselves ahead and it requires constant communica- 
tion with mill sources in order to be kept informed on 
prices. 

In hardwoods remarkable advances have been made. 
Apparently there never has been a time in the history 
of the lumber business when the hardwood demand was 
so insistent as it is today. Heavy rains in the South 
are given as the reason for low production the last 
seven or eight weeks. Whatever the cause, it is evi- 
dent that many buyers have waited too long before 





placing their orders and some of them are now in a 
panic and willing to pay any price if satisfactory de- 
livery is assured. Some market observers advise cau- 
tion and conservatism, and while it is recognized that 
the cost of production has mounted considerably, on the 
other hand the higher prices necessarily demanded for 
lumber are having a counteracting effect in the minds of 
some who have been contemplating building their own 
homes. The principal building under way at this time 
is by those who build to sell. There are thousands of 
prospective home builders who would like to place con- 
tracts, but are discouraged because of the apparent 
lack of stability not only in building material prices, 
but in the labor prospect. When these people can be 
assured that the value of their homes constructed at 
present prices will not unreasonably depreciate in the 
next few years, we may look forward to a more active 
business market. There were 7 permits filed in Man- 
hattan last week costing $1,040,000, as compared with 
4 permits and $108,000 for the corresponding week of 
last year; in the Bronx 17 permits were filed, costing 
$781,950, as compared with 8 permits and $46,400; 
in Brooklyn 177 permits were filed, costing $1,761,400, 
as compared with 41 permits and $249,150; in Queens 
161 permits were filed, costing $1,001,792, compared 
with 46 permits and $75,608. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 7.—Weather conditions have been much more 
favorable the last week, and with another week or so 
of dry weather, many mills will be able to resume 
logging operations, altho some of the smaller mills 
will have great difficulty in getting under way for 
the next thirty or sixty days. Lumber is getting 
scarcer, because none of the mills have been able to 
run full time. Prices continue to advance, altho not 
nearly so rapidly as they advanced ten days ago. All 
tirms in this city have received greater demands than 
they are able to supply. 

Hardwood operations are for the most part in the 
same condition as southern pine, altho stocks are 
more broken in hardwoods than in pine. There ap- 
pears to be no dry oak or gum left in this section, 
and such stock as is being moved is for the most part 
water soaked. Prices in hardwoods are advancing, 
with no signs of reaching the top figure. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 7.—Plans for the John Dibert Memorial Tuber- 
culosis Hospital to be erected in New Orleans were 
approved Saturday by the board of trustees and a 
committee was appointed to ascertain the cost of the 
structure with a view to an early award of the con- 
tract. Mrs. John Dibert, widow of the famous cypress 
magnate, who is active in the management of a number 
of big enterprises, was present at Saturday’s meeting, 
being eager to push the work to completion. This 
was one of the structures held up by the war. The 
hospital will be built on a site in Tulane and Car- 
rollton avenues donated by the city. The buildings 
have been designed by City Architect E, A. Christy. 
Mrs. Dibert’s original offer was $50,000 for the build- 
ing and $150,000 as an endowment fund, but at Satur- 
day’s meeting she said that the question of funds and 
the general increased cost of building should not stand 
in the way of a rapid completion of the memorial, 

A free course in tree surgery has been instituted at 
Audubon Park. Eight weeks of instruction will be 
given.in this science by Harold J. Neale, superin- 
tendent of the park. The instruction, including all 
material equipment, is free. 

The carpenters’ wage scale in New Orleans was 
pushed up on July 1 from 60 cents to 75 cents an 
hour. George W. Moore, president of the carpenters’ 
union, says that the city dock board and several large 
contractors have accepted the new scale and that 
others are expected to follow suit. About 1,600 men 
are affected by the advance. 

A record of the exports of the last ten days from 
the port of New Orleans, as made public by the port 
officials, shows 193 car loads of lumber and 260 car 
loads of staves. Among imports there was a solid 
cargo of staves received by schooner Anna M. Murphy. 

New Orleans building permits for the last week 
have totaled eleven with a value of $141,000. 

Since the Railroad Administration commandeered 
the Class A cars for the grain movement, a very de- 
cided car shortage has developed. The cypress mills 
have not shown an exacting spirit and are accepting 
almost anything with four wheels and a few planks, 
and calling it a car. Cypress manufacturers have 
made few complaints or claims against the roads on 
account of poor cars, 

There was recently shipped out of Orange, Tex., a 
solid cargo containing 1,500,000 feet, forwarded by 
the Standard Export Co. to Hartlepool, England. 

J. A. Bruce and E. G. Schwartz, of the Burton- 
Schwartz Lumber Co., Perry, Fla., and W. 8S. Hollister, 
of the Savannah River Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga., 
have been visitors to New Orleans during the week. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


July 7.—The L. B. Foster Co., one of the country’s 
large rail dealers, has recently acquired and now con- 
trols the Light Railway Equipment Co., which spe- 
cializes in light rails, frogs and other track equip- 
ment, dump and flat cars and specially designed in- 
dustrial cars. It also acts as consulting engineer and 
furnishes complete track installations and equipment 
for industrial plants. A factory of modern equip- 
ment has recently been completed at Holmes, near 
Philadelphia, the manufacturing end being in charge of 
Hi. A. Ellis, while sales are being managed by B. H. 
sehrens, with offices in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
New York. Both men are well known and experts in 
their respective lines, with years of experience be- 
hind them, 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 7.—Improved weather has made it possible for 
sawmill operations to be largely resumed and has 
aided the logging situation, which had become very 
bad on account of the numerous rains. Owing to the 
unusually long rainy season mill activities, includ- 
ing shipping, are still below normal but if present 
dry weather continues there will be a noted improve- 
ment in operations of all kinds. Production is ex- 
pected to be greatly increased but at least the bulk 
of the additional output will be needed to take care 
of business already booked. 

Demand for all kinds of lumber continues unusually 
strong with prices still ascending, and nobody able 
to predict their course. As a rule new figures were 
issued July 1, with advances of $1] to $2 in a .number 
of cases. Items of flooring, boards, finish and dimen- 
sion are especially strong, with almost unbelievable 
offers at times from buyers who claim they simply 
must have the stock and are willing to pay high 
premiums to get it. But even such unusual induce- 
ments are unable to get results at times owing to the 
great scarcity of many items, curtailed production 
and loaded order files. 

The labor supply is far from satisfactory and com- 
mon laborers are hard to hold at the mills as many 
of them prefer the cotton fields or jobs in the cities. 
The supply will probably be below normal for a long 
while yet. 

Cars are being furnished plentifully as a rule but 
each week shows less available equipment, so that 
belated buying will no doubt suffer the consequences. 

The Young Men's Business League of Shreveport 
has been formed to aid in development and in obtain- 
ing more industries. R. T, Carr and W. E. Wheless, 
of the Hardman and the Allen manufacturing com- 
panies respectively, are on the executive board; and 
two other lumbermen, F. T. Whited and S. H. Bolinger, 
of the Frost-Johnson and the Bolinger companies, have 


been active in connection with its organization. A 
prize of $25 has been offered for a league slogan. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 7.—What is regarded as the first cargo of 
Douglas fir railroad ties ever received here arrived 
July 3 on the wooden twin screw steamer Metapan, 
of the Columbia Pacific Shipping Co. The cargo, 
shipped from Portland, Ore., to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Co., was stated to contain 1,350,000 lineal 
feet of ties, or, figuring 8-feet to a tie, 168,750 ties. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange at its regular monthly meeting this after- 
noon discussed an anonymous proposal appearing in 
the daily press that the wharfage charges on lumber 
should be considerably increased as the city should 
get more revenue from the municipal docks. The ex- 
change laid emphasis on the substantial sums con- 
tributed by the industry every year in wharfage 
charges. Should responsible persons make a positive 
move later for increases, the exchange will doubtless 
take suitable action. Pembroke M. Womble, the presi- 
dent, occupied the chair at the meeting and L. H. 
Gwaltney, of the Baltimore Box & Shook Co., acted 
as secretary. 

Maurice Crump, for years connected with the West- 
ern Maryland Railway Co., has gone to Pittsburgh 
to become sales manager for the Brampton-Ford Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Crump only recently received his dis- 
charge from the army. 

Among “ee lumbermen visitors was L. O. Smith, 
of the L. Smith Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, W. 
Va. He Btn here only a short while, being on 
his way to New York to look after some export ship- 
ments. He saw Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

Paul Coreill, who is well known in the North Caro- 
lina pine trade here and who has been engaged in war 
work, has joined the staff of William M. Burgan, 
American Building. 





A REMEDY FOR “SWAY BACKED” LOG CARRIAGE 


[By B. 0. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


The words ‘‘sway backed’’ are generally used in 
speaking of a horse with a strained back, but there 
are mill carriages in the same condition as a result 
of the same cause—more weight being brought to 
bear on the middle than on the ends where founda- 
tions are placed. 

Fig. 1 shows an outline of the shape of a sway- 
backed mill carriage, with the defect of course 
greatly exaggerated. The guide wheels at each end 
of the carriage do not bear the weight that is 
brought to bear on the middle of the carriage. This 
shape causes more weight to bear on the center 
trucks even when no logs are on the carriage. 

As a result of this defect there is so little weight 
bearing on the end (or guide) trucks that when the 
carriage is moving swift- 
ly the end V-wheels are 
inclined to climb the side 
of the V-rail, altho they 
come back to place again 
with each slackening of 
the speed of the carriage. 
Such a condition makes 
for badly manufactured 
lumber and leads mill 
men to believe that snaky 


frame between B and C. The chainfall machine 
lifts the carriage gently from its middle until its 
ends droop downward and the outline of the car- 
riage assumes the form shown by the dotted lines 
in Fig. 1. If when the frame is lifted the ends 
show no tendency to bend downward the weight of 
a man on each end of the carriage will slightly 
spring the frame into the required shape. 

When the desired curve is reached the carriage 
may be lowered back to the track and is ready to 
make straight lumber. The V-shaped guide wheels 
are now getting their full share of the carriage 
weight and are held firmly to the rails. Fig. 2 


shows how the carriage should appear after the 
treatment to give good operating results. 











lumber is caused by the 








saw, and often leads to all 
sorts of trouble for the 
millwright and his em- 
ployer. 

There are various 
causes for this defect: 

Altho all mill carriages 
are for long or standard 








logs, often short logs are Lael 
placed on such carriages 
without any regard for 
getting their weight on 
either end block. 








When changing trucks 





—— 








or wheels the screw jacks 

are always placed near 

the ends of the carriage,and in turn always spring 
the middle or center of the carriage as the jacks 
lift the entire weight from the ends. Jacking up 
the truck for repairs may be the chief cause for 
the sprained frame. 

The guide wheels of the carriages are almost al- 
ways these end trucks and attached to their shafts 
are the off-set works, and throwing the carriage back 
and forth causes additional strain to the end 
trucks and the ends of the carriage directly con- 
nected thereto. 

No matter what material the carriage is made 
of, steel or steel reinforcements around wooden 
timbers, it may become sway-backed from such 
causes, 

The Remedy 


The remedy here proposed for these ‘‘dancing’’ 
carriage guide trucks is the best known to the writer. 
Fig. 1 at A shows a large chain, iron link, reach- 
ing upward to a heavy chainfall machine which is 
connected to a strongly braced ecrossbeam of the 
mill frame above, and fastened to the carriage 


Fic. 2 


The suggested remedy might not always be the 
one best adapted to the particular circumstances, 
for sometimes jacking up from below, near the 
middle, may be more effective than suspending 
from above. The sills beneath may sometimes be 
provided with truss braces and the sway-back 
tendeney corrected by occasionally tuning up their 
bolts. <A carriage treated for this defect every six 
months will give excellent results, 





F. E. Davipson, the well known Chicago archi- 
tect and engineer, in a recent address before the 
Western Efficiency Society on ‘‘Building as 4@ 
Factor in Production Costs’? remarked that the 
building should have an individuality related to 
its uses and should not follow blindly what he 
designated as the three modern Chicago architec- 
tural schools: ‘‘First, the Chicago River Renais- 
sance, second. the Stock Yards Byzantine, and third, 
the Calumet Saracenic.’’ Anyone familiar with the 
Chicago localities referred to will at once perceive 
the pungent irony of his remark. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. ‘Tuscaloosa—John D, Blocker and 
the Lone Pine Sales Co. have been succeeded by the 
Blocker-Sims Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—The Norton-Wheeler Stave 
Co. announces the removal of its main office from 
Benton to 415-416 Citizens’ Bank Building, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Donaldson—The Burkart Manufacturing Co., of 
St. Louis, has bought the saw and planing mill at 
Donaldson and will enlarge the plant for making 
excelsior. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—The Shaver Lake Lum- 
ber Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$1,200,000, will take over the Fresno Flume & Lum- 
ber Co. 

San Francisco—The Australian Hardwood Co. 

-has changed its name to Richards Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. 

Tahoe—W. S. Bickford succeeds the firm of Wil- 
liams & Bickford in the lumber business. 

COLORADO. Willard—The Willard Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the Citizens’ Lumber & Supply 
Co., of Chester, Neb. 

FLORIDA. Ocala—The Welch-Todd Lumber Co. 
is succeeded by the R. H. Todd Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Campus—Walsh Bros. are succeeded 
by W. D. Alexander & Co. 

Chicago—W. O. King & Co. have changed the 
name to W. O. King Lumber Co., and have in- 
creased the capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Colusa—The Colusa Lumber Co. is now owned by 
the Midland Lumber Co., of Freeport. 


1OWA. Des Moines—The Stokely Lumber Co. 
has removed its headquarters from Des Moines to 
Ogden. 

Winfield—Dimick & Green have sold out to the 
Home Lumber Co, 

KANSAS. Garnett—D. T. Gabriel & Co. are suc- 
ceeded by the J. C. Jones Lumber Co., incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000. 

Topeka—Paul Huycke has purchased eleven 
of the J. Thomas & Son lumber yards from the 
Josephine B. Thomas estate and has formed the 
Paul Huycke Lumber Co., with offices in the Wash- 
burn Law Building. D. J. Hathaway has _ pur- 
chased the interest of the J. Thomas & Son Co. 
in other yards and has also formed a new company, 
operating five yards. 

MICHIGAN. Ewen—The Lake Independence 
Lumber Co. has purchased the holdings of the 
Jensen Lumber Co. at Ewen, and will operate the 
plant at full capacity. The Jensen plant has been 
idle for two years. 

MISSOURI. Marshall—B. B. Cossell succeeds the 
La Crosse Lumber Co. 

Turney—J. T. Williams & Son are succeeded by 
the Van Williams Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Lacona—W. A. 
ceeded by Frederic A. Montayne. 

OHIO. Vincent—The Vincent Hardware & Lum- 
_ ber Co. is succeded by E, E. Hayes. 

OREGON. Silverton—W. A. Taylor is sucteeded 
by the Cyclone Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Canova—The Loonan Lumber 
Co., of Sioux Falls, has purchased the yards of 
A. F. Clough & Co. at Canova and Roswell. 

TEXAS. lLockhart—Chase & Shaw have been 
succeeded by the Lockhart Planing Mill. 

Waxahachie—The Dunaway Lumber Co. has been 
sold to the William Cameron Lumber Co, 

WASHINGTON. Ephrata—The Columbia Valley 
Lumber Co. is reported to have sold out its stock 
2 ge Ephrata Lumber Co. and the MacDonald- 

ale Co. 

Seattle—The J, E. Morris Mill Co. has bought the 
Farr & Fields Lumber Co.’s mill which has a daily 
capacity of 60,000 feet. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—The Webster Planing 
Mill Co. has been purchased by John Strange, 
Menasha, Wis., who plans to continue it in opera- 
tion. The property was placed on the market fol- 
lowing the sudden death of Clark B. Webster. 

Marinette—The ‘Brown-Mitcheson Box Co.’s plant 
has been sold to the Republic Box Co., of Chicago, 
and will be continued in operation. 

South Byron—B. E. Sampson is succeeded by the 
South Byron Shipping & Trading Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Rock Bay—The Canadian 
Puget Sound Co.’s sawmill here and timber limits 
at various places in the province, have been pur- 
chased by a new organization headed by W. 
Connor, of Marshfield, Wis. The new company also 
takes a half interest in the Cameron Lumber Co. 
and will be known as the Canadian-Puget Sound 
Lumber & Timber Co. (Ltd.), of which W. D. Con- 


Barlow is suc- 


nor is president and George H. Raynolds, Van- 
couver, resident manager. 

ARKANSAS. Waldron—The Booneville Lumber 
& Timber Co., incorporated, $40,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Shaver Lake Lumber 


Co., incorporated. 
San Francisco—Hotchkiss Redwood Co., incorpo- 

rated; capital $2,000,000; manufacture lumber. 

_ FLORIDA. Jacksonville—South Side Lumber Co., 

incorporated; capital $5,000. 


GEORGIA. Rome—Rome Cabinet Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. eee 
Statesboro—Buckeye Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $50,000; manufacturing lumber. 
ILLINOIS. Chicago—Dele 4 i - 
porated: capital Se EO, elco Lumber Co., incor 
ubois—Dale Moldi < Milling i ; 
capital, #20605, ng & Milling Co., incorporated; 
_ INDIANA. Fairmount—Mercer, Brannum & Bev- 
ington Co., increasing capital from $4,000 to $10,000. 
oft ANSAS. Garden City—The McAllister Lumber 
aceon capital, $50,0000; retail. 
SACHUSETTS. Harvard—A. & N. Box 
Shook Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Greenwood—Wertz-Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,0000; operation of 
sawmills, manufacturing lumber, etc. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Holland Bros. (Inc.), in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Consolidated Packing 
Box & Lumber Co., increasing capital from $3,000 
to $25,000. 

OHIO. Tippecanoe City—Northern Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $700,000; manufactur- 
ing furniture. 

OKLAHOMA. Blackwell—Blackwell Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Oklahoma City—F. D. Bearly Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000; retail. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Crater Lake Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

ohawk—Effenberger Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $4,800. 

Portland—Bolter Lewis Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

Portland—Oregon Table Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Portland—Polk County Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Siletz Lumber & Logging Co., increas- 
ing capital to $600,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Johnstown—J. M. 
& Bro., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Memphis Toy & Nov- 
elty Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $30,- 
000. 


Murdock 


TEXAS. Paris—Lamar Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000. 
WASHINGTON. Edmonds — Dumar - Hentzler 


Shingle Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Tacoma—Modern Lumber & Millwork Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Walker Lumber 
& Timber Co., Savannah, Ga., granted Virginia char- 
ter; capital, $25,000. . 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. Hilts—The Fruit Growers’ Sup- 
ply Co. has recently purchased white and sugar 
pine tracts near Susanville, in Lassen county, and 
is planning the erection of a sawmill and box fac- 
tory to take care of its box needs. The location 
of the proposed mill is not announcd, but it is said 
that it will have a capacity of approximately 15,- 
000,000 boxes during the season. The headquarters 
of the company is in Hilts. . 

KANSAS. Reading—The Morris Lumber Co. is 
erecting a new building for its lumber, coal and 
grain business. 

KENTUCKY. Murray—Hughes & Irvan, hard- 
ware and lumber dealers, are erecting a new busi- 
ness building. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—The Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co. and Thompson Yards (Inc.), will build 
warehouses and a lumber yard on University Av- 
enue, at an approximate cost of $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—The Springfield Furni- 
ture Co. will erect a brick addition to its plant, 
estimated to cost $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Memphis Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co. will erct a_ three-story 
brick building costing about $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—The Rex Typewriter 
Co. will build an addition to its plant to be equipped 
for making boxes and crates for its own use. 

Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Trunk Co. will build a 
three-story factory addition, 50 by 239 feet, a ware- 
— 50 by 121, and a one-story shop, 37 by 87 
eet. 

Schleisingerville—The Goetz & Dhein Lumber Co. 
is erecting a new office building. 


MEXICO 


TAMAULIPAS. Tampico—Dr. G. W. Lawton, of 
the City of Mexico, has adopted plans for the con- 
struction of a sawmill and woodworking plant at 
Tempoal. The mill will have an initial capacity of 
10,000 feet of lumber a day. Dr. Lawton owns a 
2,500 acre tract of timber at that point which em- 
braces a wide variety of woods, including ebony, 
rosewood, cedar, chijol, ojite and coron. Trans- 
portation facilities will be afforded by the Tempoal 


River. 
NEW VENTURES 


IOWA. Hamburg—The Farmers Elevator Co. re- 
cently began a retail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. lLexington—The Central Lumber 
Co. recently began a manufacturing lumber busi- 
ness. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—The Parlor City Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale and retail lumber 
business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The W. R. Beale 
Co. recently began a wholesale lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Hackensack—The H. W. Albrecht 
Lumber Co. recently began a retail lumber busi- 
ness, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The John F. McKenna 
Lumber Co. recently began business at 74 Beard 
Street. 

Buffalo—The Mark Cummings Lumber Co. has 
begun a wholesale lumber business at 288 Ellicot 
Square. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—The Powhatan 
Lumber Co, has begun a wholesale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Westville—The Westville Lumber 
& Supply Co. recently began a retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—The White Pine Lum- 
ber Co. is a new concern here. 

Portland—The Modern Construction Co. recently 
began the manufacture of portable buildings. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — G. Frank 
League, formerly salesman for Hudson & Rigby, 
wholesale lumber dealers, has gone into the whole- 
sale business for himself under the name of G. F. 
League Lumber Co. 


TENNESSEE, Tullahoma—The Builders’ Supply 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 








YPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles. 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
ill Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 














C. R. BROWNELL 
President 


Brownell-Drews 


cma 
Lumber Co., Ltd. ,." 
MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














The Cost of Growing Timber oy"ratts"ana feures. 


By B. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 





























Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
LC. ett 52 Vendesite Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD..........--..e000- ttsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS UMBER CO... 000 Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 














We lnvite Investigation S ies 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the 
quality, millwork and grades of our 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
LONG AND ROUGH AND 


SHORTLEAF YELLOW PIN DRESSED. 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "Rieumone: vat” 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Co. and Martin & Mitchell, 
new concerns here. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Bell Lumber Co. 
recently began a retail business. 

Spokane—The Pine Zone Lumber Co. recently 
began a wholesale business. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill— The Anson-Gilkey- Hurd 
Co., sash and door manufacturers, is equipping a 
part of its mill and factory for the manufacture 
of wooden toys and novelties of all kinds. The en- 
terprise will be conducted as a distinct department 
in charge of W. F. Bartholomew, formerly of Boston, 


ues CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Poplar Bluff—The H. J. Morrison 
Mill Co.’s hoop plant was burned June 26, with a 
loss of $85,000 

GEORGIA. 


lumber dealers, are two 


Crawfordsville—The White & Hamil- 
ton Lumber Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Theodore FE. Rechtin lost 
his planing mill and lumber yard by fire. 

MINNESOTA, Fergus Falls—The Nelson Carl- 
son Lumber Co. and Thompson's Yards (Inc.), suf- 
fered damage by tornado on June 28, estimated at 
$10,000 each. 

Fergus Falls—The Rosengren Lumber Co. recently 
sustained a $1,000 fire loss. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Richardton—The _ Kilzer 
Lumber Co. and the Mandan Mercantile Co., both 
dealers in hardware, lumber and implements, suf- 
fered severe fire losses on July 1 

OHIO. Norwalk—The Gallup-Ruffing Handle Co. 
had a fire loss of $5,000 in the kiln department, los- 
ing also 20,000 feet of hardwood lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Fidalgo Lumber 
& Box Co. suffered a small fire loss. 

Everson—The Nooksack Valley Lumber Co. has 
had a recent loss by fire. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE T. PAGE, of the firm of Page Bros., 
well known shipping brokers, of San Francisco, 
died in that city on June 30. More than two years 
ago Mr. Page was stricken with a sudden illness and 
was obliged to give up business for some months. 
During the last year he had been attending busi- 
ness again, but had not regained full health. He 
was born in Valparaiso and was 52 years of age. 
He went to San Francisco when a boy, and after 
completing his education went into business there 
with his brother Arthur Page. He leaves a widow 
and one married daughter. 

















FREDERICK R. 


SKIDMORE, member of the 
Skidmore Land Co., 


Marinette, Wis., died at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. P. J. Nolan, 242 Oneida 
Street, Milwaukee, on July 6. Mr. Skidmore is 
survived by two brothers, Ralph, of Marinette, and 
Benjamin, of Chicago; a sister and two step-sisters. 
He was widely known in the timber industry of 
Northern Wisconsin for many years. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON McCOWAN, a retired 
lumberman, died at his home near Penny, Ky., at 
the age of 72. After leaving the lumber business 
several years ago, he entered the ministry and was 
known thruout the towns and villages of eastern 
Kentucky. 

J. COLLINS CAUDIEL, a lumberman of Knott 
County, Kentucky, died at his home near Pine 
Top, July 6, aged 50. gut until a few days prior 





to his death he augenintanted the operation of his 
mill along Carr’s Fo A wife and two sons and 
two daughters celia One of his sons will take 
up his work and continue to manufacture lumber, 


MRS. B. H. SETTLE, wife of B. H. Settle, man- 
ager of the Settle Lumber Co., Troy, Tenn., and a 
member of that firm, passed away at her home in 
Troy on May 15. 


GEORGE JARRETT, a former lumber dealer and 
broker, who died a few days ago at Port Arthur, 
Texas, was for many years engaged in the lumber 
and oil business in various parts of old Mexico. 
His body was taken to his former home at Evans- 
ville, Ind., for burial and the funeral services were 
held’ in that city, Saturday, July 5. Mr. Jarrett 
was connected with the oil field operation at Tam- 
pico, Mexico, in addition to being identified with 
various mining interests. He served in the United 
States Army thru the Spanish-American war and 
at the close of that war left Evansville for Mexico. 
He is survived by a widow. 


GEORGE SCHWARTZ, a a retired wagon manu- 
facturer who was well known to the lumber trade 
of southern Indiana and Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky, died at his home in Evansville, July 3, aged 
69. He is survived by a widow. 


FRANK C. DEMING, one of the pioneer lumber- 
men of the middle West, died at his home in 
Hammond, Ind., at the age of 61. His death fol- 
lowed a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Deming was the 
founder of the Hammond Lumber Co. and a stock- 
holder in like concerns in Frankfort, Michigan City, 
and Chicago Heights. He was vice president of 
the First National Bank, of Hammond, and a di- 
rector in several financial institutions.’ He was a 
founder of the Hammond ‘Country Club. A widow 
and three daughters survive. 


WILLIAM C. FOX, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., died 
at his home in York township, after a lingering 
illness at the age of 65. He was a wealthy tim- 
berman of that region, who had operated there for 
many years. He is survived by eight children. 


ALONZO W. SUMNER 











in the hardwood commis- 
sion business at St. Louls, died at his home there 
recently. At one time Mr. Sumner was owner of 
the St. Louis Basket & Box Co., manufacturer of 
baskets and veneers, and had also been connected 
with the St. Louis Stoneware Co. and the St. Louis 
Beveled Glass Mirror Co. His father, the late A, 
Sumner, made a fortune in the sewing machine and 
piano business. Mr. Sumner had entered the hard- 
wood commission business a few years ago. He 
is survived by a widow. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Fort SMitTH, ArkK., ae A 7.—An offer of $10,800 
has been made to the United States Government to 
settle the judgment for $15,827.44 rendered March 2, 
1916, against R. P. Harris, a lumberman of Eagleton, 
on a civil suit brought in 1913, for damages for the 
alleged unlawful removal of timber from Government 
land in Polk County. The offer was accepted, but the 
Government declined to transfer the judgment to a 
third party. 





LitrLp Rock, ArkK., gS 9.—The Arkansas Su- 
preme Court sustained the Hempstead circuit court in 
refusing a judgment sought by A. W. and C. W. Batte 
against J. J. Battle, a mill operator, at Fulton, for 
alleged breach of contract to furnish cypress lumber 
at the rate of 100,000 feet a month. The Batte Bros. 
claim that Battle failed to comply with his contract 
because of the rise in price due to the war. Battle 
claimed that they failed to comply with the contract 
in regard to furnishing proper specifications. 
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Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Our Service is Prompt. 
Let us prove it today. 


Rumley-Allison 


Manufacturers and 


Wholesale Dealers 


Zussalcos=- Lumber Company 
Northern Sales Office 420-1 Scranton Real Estate Building, Scranton, Pa. 


a 











4 & 3% CEILING 








We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 











Crichton Lumber Co., “xie!* 











Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 


Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 
Telegraph via Hull, ‘& ee) Ala. 


Tuscaloosa. 














For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 36 


Almost everything in lumber apparently is as 
stiff as a cat’s back, and local lumbermen say 
that the demand continues to grow in volume 
despite the gradual climb in prices. Building is 
going on in all parts of Chicago. Tho labor 
troubles within the last few days have been inter- 
fering with operations, the belief is that these 
troubles will be ironed out satisfactorily and the 
men return to work satisfied. The bricklayers 
and hodearriers were the first to demand higher 
wages, and then the carpenters followed in their 
wake with new demands. The bricklayers went 
back to work at $1 an hour and the hodearriers 
returned to their jobs when an agreement was 
reached to pay them 70 cents an hour. The 
carpenters and carpenter contractors are wrang- 
ling over a demand for $1 an hour. One thing is 
certain: A lot of lumbermen and others too 
would make more money if they got a job carry- 
ing a hod. If any kind of building lags, it is 
apartment house construction, while the bulk of 
the building is homes and bungalows and the 
owners generally are workers who today are re- 
ceiving a higher wage than ever before in their 
lives. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—4 DAYS ENDED JULY 3 








Lumber Shingles 

PEL «Sos ubsiueid eee e are ee 40,279,000 4,032,000 
MR osat sake e beens ; 44,824,000 5,187,000 
Decrease ......... 5,000 1,155,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS ok 7 "TO JULY 3 

Lumber Shingles 

BEY cists biprene a aes 881,590,000 123,550,000 
BE: Scene sh oeecoen 1,3138,178,000 161,514,000 
MGereaNe cs cs Cosa 431,588,000 87,964,000 


SHIPMENTS—4 DAYS ENDED JULY 3 








Lumber Shingles 
REID 5. ccaety hh ateise 6 elort ie 14,989,000 4,553,000 
PEPOND: coe echt os we ave iaraiee 21,416,000 1,640,000 
I 6 5 6 cine ab a Vameeenenes 2,913,000 
WIGCREEEO «60:56:00 Cee. tsteeses6 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY +. 

Lumber Shingles 
10 | LORRI eer iearterr ener 357,668,000 90,060,000 
WO aS5.NG esos ronee es 636,486,000 99, "416, ‘000 
DCCTORSE: 66k occes 278,818,000 “9,356, 000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the week ended July 9 were as follows: 


CLAS No. Value 
Under $1, baie nae ease een 5 8,350 
$ 1, 000 and under 3. 5, 5,000... 2: 38 200,200 

5.000 and under 0,000... .. 23 155,500 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 16 217,600 

25,000 and under 650,000..... Ki 265,000 

50,000 and under 100; oy ee 5 304,200 

DOG,00O GEE GVOP. . bic seccves 2 260,000 
RETAINS slate esd sicily. oxy saeceve oo bras 96 $ 1,405,850 
Average valuation for week..... a Katana 14,6 
Totals for previous week........ 93 2,429,600 
Average valuation for previous week .... 26,125 
Totals corresponding week 1918. 66 1,120,281 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 9, 1919*... : 3,339 37'063,750 
Totals corresponding period 1918. 1,272 20,035,801 


*Corrected to date. 
Following is a comparative statement of build- 

ing permits for June, 1918, and June, 1919: 
Permits Frontage, ft. 


wUne, VOUS. kek ese 277 8,938 
Sune, 1910 ...c6es sce 26,605 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 9.—The northern pine market is in 
healthy condition. The distributers are able to get 
all the business that the mills care to take on and 
the demand is for almost everything at strong 
prices. Distributers believe that pine is in for @ 


Cost 
$4,062,500 
11,415,600 
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for the remainder of the 


good demand not only 
Some 


summer but for the fall and winter as well. 
items are hard to fill. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7.—New wholesale lists 
have just been issued by northern pine manufac- 
turers, and in most cases they mark a further ad- 
vance over those made by supplemental lists issued 
in June. As compared with the last lists of Jan 13, 
they show advances of $3 on most items of dimen- 
sion, from $3 to $5 on shop lumber and from $1 to 
$3 on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 boards. Nearly everything in 
the list is advanced. Stocks are being shipped 
heavily on summer orders. The pine men were not 
anxious to raise their prices at this time but, found 
that they were out of line with fir and hemlock and 
that the trade was going after pine because it was 
cheaper, so an advance was necessary to avoid sell- 
ing out all their stock at low prices. It is doubtful 
whether prices will stay on the basis of the new 
lists, as the trend of the market is higher on some 
items. 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—Orders have been com- 
ing along briskly the last few days. Mills report 
irregular shipments and wholesalers find it neces- 
sary to figure ahead with considerable caution. 
Prices are well held and the inquiry is broadening. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—The white pine demand 
has been steadily increasing as the result of the 
large amount of building work now being started. 
The market has shown more strength during the 
last week or two than for a long time and dealers 
have advanced their prices from $1 to $5 during 
this period. Very little addition is being made to 
stocks and lake cargoes are unusually scarce. The 
least activity is found in the lower grades, with the 
box and crating trades backward. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 8.—Demand is ac- 
tive and prices are strong. Supplies in the hands of 
some wholesalers are well balanced thru a plentiful 
arrival of stock by vessel, while other yards have 
been less fortunate in securing lumber and are con- 
sequently unable to land orders readily. Dealers 
have been trying to keep prices down but it is im- 
possible to replenish supplies at former prices and 
quotations are in line for further advances. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—Inquiries are active, but 
last week was a quiet one for orders. Prices are 
strong and business comes along as fast as mills 
are able to accumulate supplies. Yards are more 
active and the prospects that more building money 
will be placed during the summer encourages re- 
tailers to keep their assortments in the best possi- 
ble shape. Some sizes are hard to get, but those 
willing to pay the price are getting what they re- 
quire. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—The end of the carpenters’ 
strike brought an increased demand for spruce and 
frames are firm at $50 base, reached a few days ago. 
The 9-inch sell at $51; 10-inch, $52, and 12-inch, 
$54. Random is scarcer and is quoted: 2x3, 2x4, 
2x6, 2x7, $45; 2x8, $48; 2x10, $50; 2x12, $52. As 
there will not be an adequate production it is ex- 
pected these quotations will be maintained. Board 
demand is gradually improving. Covering boards, 
5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, sold at $42; and 
altho matched may be had for $44, some ask $45. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 9.—There is not much activity with 
white cedar products except shingles. Posts are not 
selling very rapidly because it is unseasonable for 
them while the interests that usually buy poles, 
3uch as the telegraph and telephone companies, 
are not buying as actively as the trade would like 
to see. Shingles are scarce. ‘ 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7.—Wholesalers are find- 
ing a ready sale for posts in nearly all sizes at 
prices which are well above last year’s level, but 
the advance has not kept pace with costs and there 
is a strong bullish feeling in the trade. The pole 
business is not so heavy, but everything in short 
and medium lengths has been selling well and there 
is no surplus of pole stock. Round posts move freely 
and it is likely that the trade soon will be forced to 
use split posts as a substitute. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 9.—Almost everything in hardwoods 
is being quoted at higher prices than has ever pre- 
vailed before and some quotations are so high that 
when distributers receive them from the mills they 
laugh outright; then when they try to buy the 
stock cheaper at some other mill, the laugh fades 
into a smile and then the smile fades away. As 
an instance, some quotations on inch firsts and 
seconds, red oak, received in Chicago this week 
were as high as $110, which appeared the acme of 
nerve on the part of millmen. Inch first and sec- 
onds, red gum, were quoted as high as $98 and No. 
1 common red gum as high as $73. Still other in- 
stances: Inch firsts and seconds sap gum are at 
$55 and No. 1 common at $48. These prices, how- 
ever, were not the market on the day this comment 
was written tho it shows how strong some mills 
are making their quotations. Speaking of hard- 
woods, birch quotations are inch, firsts and seconds, 
$75; 5/4, $78; 6/4, $80 and 8/4, $85, All the northern 
woods are selling well at strong prices and No. 3 
is showing much better than it did. When hard- 
wood distributers are asked who is doing the buy- 
ing, they mention furniture, piano and victroia 
manufacturers, placing most stress on the furniture 
People. Reports say that furniture retailers thruout 


the country are doing the biggest business they ever 
witnessed and naturally the demand upon the man- 
ufacturers is correspondingly as large. The cause 
is the high wages paid workers everywhere and 
homes that never had fancy high back chairs and 
davenports before are having them now. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7.—New price levels are 
being reported weekly on oak, and because of the 
light offerings of stock from the South buyers are 
bidding for it. All southern stock is scarce and 
prices are high. In northern stuck the ieauer is 
birch, and tho the holdings of this wood were large 
at the beginning of the season, many dealers have 
been practically cleaned out and mill stocks are said 
to be reduced to a very low point for this time of 
year. Low grades of birch are still to be had in 
good quantity, but the uppers have been in great 
demand. There is a good call for ash, especially 
from the automobile and refrigerator trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8—Mills west of the 
Mississippi report better weather conditions and 
they are able to increase their output. They are tar 
behind on orders, however, and are not seeking much 
business. Demand for heavy stock and factory stuff 
continues good and the market for finish is improv- 
ing steadily. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 7.—The hardwood market 
continues to climb. <A noticeable feature of the 
market is the wide range of prices being asked by 
manufacturers and wholesalers. From $5 to $6 dif- 
ference is not out of the ordinary in quotations. 
Oak, sap gum and soft maple are very much in de- 
mand by furniture manufacturers. No. 2 gum con- 
tinues in good demand, box manufacturers in some 
sections showing a renewed interest in this wood, 
which was rather neglected for some time. 


Alexandria, La., July 7.—Mill men say the hard- 
wood shortage has become more acute, as produc- 
tion has been away below normal. Demand con- 
tinues heavy and is increasing and mill men are 
refusing orders daily because stocks are exhausted, 
It is freely predicted that there will be a scarcity 
thruout the winter. The way export demand is 
developing, no one ventures an opinion as to when 
quotations will reach their peak. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—The hardwood trade is 
booming because to the expanding demand from 
manufacturing consumers is added that from re- 
tailers. Chairmakers and interior finish people are 
buying. Prices are changing daily and so varied 
as to be difficult to quote, but they are firm and 
concessions are a thing of the past. Manufac- 
turers would like to see more bottoms available 
for the export movement. 


Baltimore, Md., July 7.—All hardwoods are being 
called for with a freedom that serves to reduce 


stocks further so that mills are obliged to decline 
many orders. Good dry stocks especially are at a 
premium. Exporters are putting a good deal of 
ernorey into ferwarding stock to Europe, almost 
wholly on consignment, not having time to await 
foreign orders veiore sailing dates. Warnings have 
been issueu against conges.ion abroad. 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—The principal demand 
comes trom export sources and prices all thru the 
list are still on the upward swing. There is no 
falling off in business from any source and the de- 
mand is well distributed for all woods. Mills re- 
port themselves oversold and wholesalers are very 
careful about committing themselves for any period 
ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—A strong market prevails 
in hardwoods of all varieties, with numerous stories 
of high prices being paid where scarce stock was 
disposed of, but dealers find they are obliged to ask 
a price that looks high as compared with the quo- 
tations of several months ago. They are unable to 
get the mills to make reductions, owing to the small 
stocks and increased costs. Plain oak has had 
about as big advance as anything and demand con- 
tinues good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—Hardwood trade con- 
tinues active and demand steadily increases. As 
production conditions remain unsatisfactory, manu- 
facturers have difficulty in getting out enough lum- 
ber Every item is sold closely and there is a grow- 
ing scarcity of all. Furniture and vehicle factories 
are taking more oak, ash, gum and poplar than ever 
before, while expansion of building stimulates the 
demand for flooring and finish stocks Prices tend 
to advance with increased demand and high produc- 


tion costs, 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 9.—Hemlock is witnessing the 
strongest price market that it ever has had and 
there is no trouble at all in disposing of the north- 
ern stocks. In fact the trouble exists in trying to 
make stocks meet the order requirements. Hem- 
lock dis.rivuters are in the position of veing able 
to choose their orders and take on the most de- 
sirable. There is a big demand for water borne 
hemlock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—There is an increasing 
activity in hemlock due to development of building. 
Distributers are unable to make any progress in 
replenishing assortments, as most of the lumber 
they are able to secure is sold in advance of ship- 
ment from the mills. Manufacturers have such pro- 
duction difficulties to contend with that they are 
unable to increase mill stocks. As their costs are 
increasing the tendency is toward higher quota- 
tions. 
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us on your next order. 








Our Battery of Dry Kilns and Some Goldsboro N, C, Pine 


HIS has been favored building material in the East since the 
days of our Pilgrim Fathers. It’s the lumber that will please 
your customers and every sale will lead to another because 

it is perfectly milled, correctly dried and honestly graded. 


TELECODE USED 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


Try 
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Boston, Mass., July 8.—Hemlock is in better de- 
mand and firmer. Building stock has advanced 
slightly. Boards are in better demand and eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, sell at $40. 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—Manufacturers report 
only limited supplies on hand. Prices hold well and 
with sales continuing so brisk and close to mill 
output that there is little likelihood of any price 
concessions. Assortments among yards are fair. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—The hemlock market is 
strong at the price basis established by the mills a 
month ago. It is difficult to get lumber to replace 
the stocks sold out and hardly any cargoes have 
arrived this season. ‘The western mills get a good 
demand and high prices near home and little lum- 
ber is being shipped east. Stocks in this territory 
are smaller than usual. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 8.—Wholesalers re- 
port supplies more plentiful, because of recent re- 
ceipts of stock by lake, but the excessive demand 
is making big inroads into the lumber at yard 
points, leaving no opportunity for the accumulation 
of any item. Prices continue firm and dealers as- 
sert that there is little doubt that another advance 
will take place if the southern pine producers in- 
sist on placing their quotations on a higher basis, 
which they may have to do. Builders are taking 
stock in larger quantities than at any other time 
this season. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 9.—Poplar continues to have a 
strong market with the better grades more active. 
Stocks, inch and a half and thicker, are more in 
demand than inch in this market. However, almost 
everything in poplar rules strong. 


Baltimore, Md., July 7.—Inquiry for poplar is very 
active and quotations tend upward. All stocks, even 
common grades, are sought after and assortments 
gave been drawn upon until various items have been 
wholly depleted. Local stocks have been materially 
reduced. Mills are unable to keep up with demand, 
which comes not only from domestic sources but 
from abroad. It is chiefly the out of town domestic 
business that has kept on growing. Last year’s log 
shortage is having its effect on mill output and a 
positive scarcity is feared. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Altho orders are not large, 
poplar is in good demand. There is call for box 
and crating lumber and retailers are endeavoring 
to stock up. Dealers have difficulty in getting ship- 
ments. Prices are strong” and the market very 
firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—An active demand pre- 
vails for most of the poplar grades, some slowness 
continuing in the lower grades, which were so much 
in demand during the war. There is no accumula- 
tion of the better grades; in fact, the wholesalers 
find trouble in getting all the lumber they require. 





No More Dull Times 
For Lumber Dealers 


and increase your lumber sales. 


of our 


for you. Either way you make a good profit. 


Allith-Prouty Company, 





Here's a new “profit maker” to keep your yard men busy 
Farmers are quickly 
interested in the time, labor and money-saving features 


Combination Hay Rack 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack 


We furnish you with the Allith Special Hardware for 
making this combination bed and you sell it direct to 
farmers or in dull seasons your men can build these beds 


Complete details and catalog showing various profitable 
side-lines for lumber dealers will be sent you free on request. 


DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS 
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always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





Manufacturers of 
The Mississippi auntects 


ES, BOX 
Box Company SHOOKS AND & FILLER co. try Coops, Poultry 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING CAIRO, ILL. Boxes, Excelsior & 


CAIRO EGG CASE 


Egg Cases, Ege 
Case Fillers, Poul- 


Cement Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 














CYPRESS SPE - . 
GREGERTSEN GIALISTS — Lath, NATIONAL MILLING IN 
BROTHERS CO. Shingles, Mould- PLANING MILL TRANSIT 
ings. Quick ship- Surfacing—Kesawing 
ments from_ our Cairo Yards. WAREHOUSING 
Gen’! Office, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 1/1. CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 
MILLWORK LOUISIANA Yellow Pine, Yard, 
P. T. Langan esariorand in: LUMBER CO. Inc Factory, Bailroed RS 
Lumber Co. terior House CAIRO. TLL. i tae ° Oak, 
CAIRO, ILL. a - Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red’ Cedar. 
cialty. Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 










ississiIpp1 


BOX COMPANY 
alley 


CAIRO, ILL. 


of Cotton- 
wood cold storage 


EGG CASES || fe Rai iting te 


rs 


PETERSON-MILLER — manufac- 


THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 
POLE &SHAFT CO. Aitomonite Rims and 


Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 





umber 
rans- 


OF ILLINOIS 


Merchant and 
THE BARTELME CO. YiStruracturer 
of Southern 
Hardwood 
Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Band- 
Sawed Hardwood 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 








ipment 
Wem ont 


Lumber Co. 





Manufacturers and 
Dunbar Mill & Dealers in Hard- 


woodLumber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock, 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, tl. 


ad Manufacturers and 
Schuh Mason Wholesalers of 
Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 


Office: Miller-Schuh Bldg. CAIRO. ILL. 














Orleane~ 























Vehicle manufacturers are the chief purchasers 
and their business promises well. Prices are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—Demand for poplar to 
fill foreign orders previously booked is increasing 
the difficulty in taking care of new domestic busi- 
ness. Interior stocks have been considerably re- 
duced. As mill stocks can be increased only at 
higher production costs this situation points to an 
inevitably higher market. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 9.—When local distributers are 
asked if conditions on the west Coast are improv- 
ing, they will answer that one day the situation 
looks better and then the next day conditions are 
worse. Local distributers have trouble in getting 
west Coast mills or wholesalers to accept what they 
offer. There is no trouble at all getting orders de- 
spite the high prices. Western wholesalers say 
that many customers are paying more than Dis- 
count Sheet No. 6 on fir uppers and that some east- 
ern buyers are offering as high as $40 mill base for 
1x4, No. 2 clear and better slash grain flooring. 
Dimension, boards and shiplap are holding to Dis- 
count Sheet No. 6. According to reports there are 
in transit many cars of No. 2 fir dimension, which 
does not sell well in Chicago territory and which, 
it appears, if reports are true, is not selling in the 
territories in which the western lumbermen thought 
it would sell. The west Coast fears a car shortage 
and buyers are being urged to place their orders as 
early as possible. Cedar siding is out of sight while 
shingles are strong. A report from the west Coast 
says Discount Sheet No. 7 will soon be in effect. 


Tacoma, Wash., July 5.—Fir lumber orders are 
offering freely. Mills are holding off on booking. 
Production will be low this week because of the 
holiday shutdown. Association reports show new 
business for last week exceeded shipments. Mills 
report a good supply of orders ahead. Car short- 
age reports have been heard, but the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has sent assurances that there will be 
enough cars to take care of business. Inquiries are 
free, especially in asking for prompt deliveries. 





Portland, Ore., July 5.—Business is very good and 
the difficulty is still to get stock rather than mar- 
kets. Fir cutting is still not up to the desires of the 
big mills, however, but it is improving. There has 
been little shutting down of the mills so far. How- 
ever, it is expected that a number of mills will 
close down for a general overhauling soon because 
of the steady operations under way since last 
winter. 


Seattle, Wash., July 5.—The Fourth of July shut- 
down finds the fir mills with enough business offered 
to take care of all the lumber they can furnish. The 
market is strong, with a hint of a new discount 
sheet soon. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—There is still all the 
business in fir that the market can take care of. 
Flooring sold the last few days for $64 and No. 2 
hemlock flooring is $14 above the list. Some mills 
are holding customers down with various condi- 
tions. One mill, for instance, specifies that every 
order must run at least 50 percent common and 
limits flooring orders to 10,000 feet, specified lengths 
not considered. Prices for timbers also are 
strengthening. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 9.—There is not much activity in 
western pines, chiefly because the mills have noth- 
ing to offer. Shop pine took another advance of $2 
a few days ago, while all items on the list are 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Prices are stiffening 
but demand continues heavy. So many manufac- 
turers are out of the market or sold out on certain 
items that few buyers are able to place complete 
orders. Prompt shipment is not possible on most 
items and buyers are warned that shipments may 
be slower until the bulk of the grain crop is moved. 
Factory stock is reported especially hard to locate. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, July 9.—Distributers continue to find a 
good market for redwood, the bulk of the demand 
being from yards and factories. Prices are strong. 





San Francisco, July 5.—The redwood market is 
very strong, with prospects of the heavy demand 
for yard stock ete., continuing thruout the year. 
Mills are oversold and are selecting orders to suit 
the stocks available. The California yards need 
more stock, and the advanced prices make no dif- 
ference in the inquiries. It is a question of getting 
lumber, not price. Mills are making eastern ship- 
ments as fast as the lumber can be dried and re- 
manufactured. The eastern demand is heavy for 
all items. The supply of redwood shingles is very 
short and prices are firm. There is a tremendous 
demand for redwood shakes for fruit tray bottoms, 
with the fruit drying season opening up, and there 
are not enough to go around. There are good in- 
quiries for redwood ties. Exports of redwood lum- 
ber are still held back by lack of tonnage. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Redwood mills appear 
to be less eager for business now than for a long 
time because of overcrowded order books. The de- 
mand is large and steady but stock is hard to find 
and buyers seldom get either quantities or assort- 
ments as desired. Prices are very firm. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., July 7.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items below enumerated f. o. b. 
Norfolk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $51 to $52; No. 2, 
$45.50 to $48; No. 3, $42 to $46; 4/4 edge box, $32.50 
to $34.50; 4/4 edge culls, $30 to $32; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $29 to $31; 4/4 culls, red heart, $22. Six-inch 
box, rough, $35. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $54; No. 2, 
$52; No. 3, $43 to $46; box, $35 to $36; culls, $31 to 
$32; red heart, $30 to $31. No. 1, 10-inch, $56; No. 2, 
$54; No. 3, $44 to $47; box, $36 to $37; culls, $32 to 
$33; red heart, $31 to $32. No. 1, 12-inch, $57 to 
$59; No. 2, $55 to $56; No. 3, $46 to $49; box, $37.25 
to $38; culls, $33 to $34; red heart, $32 to $33. No. 1, 
5/4 edge, $54 to $55; No. 2, $51.50 to $52.50; No. 3, 
$44 to $46; box, $33 to $34; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $56 to 
$58; No. 2, $54 to $55; No. 3, $45 to $47; box, $33.50 
to $34.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $57.50 to $59.50; No. 2, 
$55.50 to $57.50; No. 3, $46 to $48; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $38 to $38.50; box bark strips, $23.75 to $25.75. 
No. 1 6-inch D4S, $54; No. 2, $52; No. 1, 8-inch, $55; 
No. 2, $53; No. 1, 10-inch, $56; No. 2, $54; No. 1, 
12-inch, $59; No. 2, $57. No. 1, 18/16x2%4x3-inch rift 
flooring, $68; No. 2, $64. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$51.50 to $53.50; No. 2, $49.50 to $51.50; No. 3, $43 to 
$45.50; No. 4, $33.50 to $36; No. 1, %-inch ceiling, 
, $31.75 to $33.75; No. 2, $30.50 to $32; No. 3, $28.75 to 
$30; No. 4, $23 to $24; No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $34.50 
to $36.50; No. 2, $32.75 to $33.75; No. 8, $29.75 to 
$31.50; No. 4, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch par- 
tition, $52.50 to $54.50; No. 2, $50.50 to $52.50; No. 3, 
$44 to $46.50; No. 4, $34.50 to $37; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strip partition, $43 to $44.50. Six-inch roofers, $35 
to $36; 8-inch, $36.50 to $38; 10-inch, $88 to $39; 12- 
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inch, $38.50 to $39.50; 2-inch factory flooring, $36.75 
° 
Baltimore, Md., July 7.—There has been a more ONTINUOUS d ] 
insistent demand during the last week for North al y 
Carolina pine both from box makers and builders, 
with mills in no better position to meet it. Receipts se ice ; sli : t 
e inquiry all the more urgent. Demand is in excess | e e 
of output as the mills are still below normal capac- 
ity. Prospects for an expanding building demand year ly depreciation 
a were never better, so that the outlook for producers 
and roofers is good, but it is hard to place orders 
and better deliveries would increase sales. The a 
market is distinctly firm with prices tending higher. 
se Rough edge is quoted well toward $60 and roofers WwW 1c ma e ar- 
finding customers willing to pay the advanced 
prices. The building demand is asserting itself very 
strongly and stocks are becoming badly depleted. 


to $38.50; No. 1 pine lath, $6; N. C. pine sizes (2- 
by water are held down to small proportions and 
is bright. 

st are well over $40. 
Box lumber is strong and while this grade has 


inch), $31 to $34. 
@ stocks here have been further reduced, which makes 
. Boston, Mase., July 8&—Demand for rough edge are two factors 
' ose tate tay Tontenes zoe Hl] = fords the most prof- 


itable in the | 

‘a heretofore been lagging, it is now more active and 

t. the advanced prices are well held. run. 

: Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—Much strength prevails in 

6 the shortleaf pine market and scarcity of stock is 
still the rule. The wholesalers get little to offer, 
as the mills are complaining of shortage of stocks 


as well as of cars. Building is on the most active 
scale in many months. The only slow trade is in 
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the lower grades, as the box business is backward. 
CYPRESS 
New Orleans, La., July 7.—The flood of orders for 
‘i. cypress continues unabated. Mill conditions show 
a some improvement and there has been practically 
$2 no labor trouble, but a very decided car shortage 
hr has developed. There is a strong and continued 
inquiry for tupelo with practically none to be had, 
as the first rush of orders, at attractive prices, 
os practically cleaned up the stocks. 
a Chicago, July 9.—It is becoming harder for cy- 
i press distributers to place their orders, as stocks 
. in the South were never shorter, according to re- 
8 ports coming north. It is not difficult to get busi- 
“4 ness as orders are plentiful. Prices are strong. 
te. Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—All kinds of yard stock 
are scarcer than ever and limits are being held down 
firmly by most of the mills. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. Factory stock is relatively plentiful, 
a except in 14%- and 2-inch, which can not be had in 
nd Straight cars. Demand for factory stock is not 
ng. Strong, but factories elsewhere are buying freely. 
is St. Louis, Mo., July 8.—Conditions in the Gulf 
nd cypress trade are reported worse in the matter of 
ar. Stocks, which are badly broken. Finish and siding, 
ait for which there is a steadily increasing demand 
red from the retail trade, are very scarce and orders 
‘if for these items are being placed with the mills with 
ing great difficulty. Stocks of factory select, shop and 
ip- box are more plentiful. Native stock is in better 
re- demand. 
Alexandria, La., July 7.—Owing to the low pro- 
mus a ie last few months and an unprece- 
8, e emand, dry stocks of cypress have almost ° . 
on completely vanished. While weather has improved The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
in- yma manufacturers hope to increase production, Motor Trucks of all Capacities 
a e€ is no possibility of meeting demand this year. 
im. In view of the shortage, prices. fe sévanciag Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
Steadily and further advances are expected. 
ear New York, N. Y., July 7.—There is a better out- 
ong look in the cypress situation. While the demand has 
de- heretofore lagged, it is showing new signs of life 
find and wholesalers find it less difficult to obtain the ad- 
ort- vanced prices necessarily asked for by mills. Mill- 
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work trade is better and apparently getting ready Now that the crops are beginning to move the mills ~ .—? 50 as ee reece yer are ee poap 4 
for an active building season. say they notice an increased scarcity of cars. oe cea 46° o“ ee baccarat 32°00 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—The cypress market is 
stronger, because of the badly broken stocks at 
the mills. An increase is reported in the number 
of inquiries received at local yards, but sales are 
held down by the difficulty of getting the lumber. 
The mills report a growing scarcity of cars as well 
as of stock. Local yards have a fair assortment. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Mill stocks of cypress are 
broken and depleted so that manufacturers can not 
fill orders within a reasonable time. Demand has 
improved with both manufacturing consumers and 
local yards so that stocks here are rapidly becoming 
exhausted. Prices are too unsettled to quote. 


Baltimore, Md., July 7.—The movement of cypress 
continues rather small but as a great deal of con- 
struction is under way and new work being planned 
there is prospect of a larger demand. As mills still 
encounter difficulties in production output is held 
down. Stocks are taken up promptly by other mar- 
kets and sellers are able to ask prices that compare 
very favorably with those on other woods. Assort- 
ments here are small. Some foreign shipments are 
being made and the whole tone of the business is 
strong. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—Distributers can not find 
cypress to fill the orders they have accepted and 
do not see much hope of an improvement in the 
situation. This is discouraging in view of the im- 
proved demand for barn and silo stock. In face 
of this scarcity there has been an advance on almost 
every grade quoted. Buyers for factory consumers 
have about given up trying to supply their needs in 
cypress for the time being. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 9.—There has not been much change 
in the southern pine market, and no further ad- 
vances were announced this week. The demand is 
strepg from many sources but distributers are hav- 
ing their troubles in locating stocks to cover the 
needs of the trade. It is believed that southern 
mills will be able to make more lumber and care for 
the needs of the trade in better fashion. Many 
mills are out of the market entirely. Others have 
stock sheets but these are generally as thin as 
lemonade at the Dempsey-Willard affair at To- 
ledo. Flooring seems about the scarcest thing in 
the lumber world while other items are in about 
as bad shape. Dimension and boards are strong. 
Distributers who can lay their hands on desirable 
southern pine items are certainly in clover. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—A slackening in city 
buying has softened the market for No. 3 stock, but 
demand’for'better.grades is as heavy as ever. Stock 
is getting scarcer and prices are stiffer. Some items 
are almost impossible to obtain at any price. Orders 
for flooring at $60 were turned down early last 
week and a small supply offered later at from $60 to 
$61, mill base, went fast. Boards are extremely 
scarce. Dimension is in not much better supply and 
prices are $10 to $14 over the Government list. 
There is no finish in quantity. Wholesalers are 
having trouble with the market and some of them 
admit that much of their business costs them up to 
$10 a thousand in some cases. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 8.—The market for southern 
pine steadily advances. The rises are rapid and the 
jumps big. Shipments are reported lighter during 
the last week, while the demand increases. All 1- 
inch stock is improving and for such items as 4-inch 
Bé&better flooring, 6-inch B&better drop siding and 
Bé&better rough finish there seems to be no top to 
the market: Transit cars dealers are buying all the 
stock they can possibly get and find no trouble in 
disposing of it. The question of demurrage is far 
from ‘their thoughts nowadays, when cars are sold 
before their arrival at the first destination. 


Alexandria, La., July 7.—Weather has improved 
considerably and while the woods are still wet log- 
ging has been going on nicely. The abnormal de- 
mand continues and prices are steadily advancing. 
In spite of high wage scales for common laber, it is 
scarce and manufacturers find difficulty in keeping 
men on the job. This applies particularly to woods 
men. No complaint has been heard of a shortage 
of railroad equipment. 


New Orleans, La., July 7.—There was a sharp 
shrinkage in the volume of southern pine produc- 
tion, orders and shipments during the week, due 
to’ tHe two’ days’ holiday, but viewed in this light 
the situation is not far different from what it was 
the previous week. Prices are a little stiffer, with a 
slight opening up of the export business, 


New York, N. Y., July 7.—Market observers do 
not recall any period when prices have advanced 
so rapidly as recently. Stocks are equally taken 
and it is more a question of being assured of de- 
livery than it is of bargaining over prices. Many 
inquiries in the market indicate that top notch 
prices must be paid, and with some desirable stocks 
such: as B&better common flooring entirely out of 
the market, it is not difficult to determine that 
buyers are less concerned about prices than de- 
livery. The building demand is more active and 
prospects are good for business from railroads and 
large contractors, 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—The southern pine trade 
continues on a heavy scale, so far as the amount of 
stock will permit. .Wholesalers could do more busi- 
ness, but they are unable to get mills to make ship- 
ments promptly. The reason for this is not only 
the scarcity of stock, but also the shortage of cars. 


Boston, Mass., July 8.—Some mills have with- 
drawn quotations and others are unable to promise 
satisfactory deliveries on southern pine, so that 
trade is seriously curtailed. While retailers are 
anxious to stock up on flooring, finish and partition 
and the demand for No. 2 common is also improv- 
ing, they are unable to get their lumber. Prices 
tend upward and vary greatly. The delivery situ- 
ation, following the carpenters’ strike, is discourag- 
ing to retailers. 


Baltimore, Md., July 7.—The volume of local Geor- 
gia pine business is not large but this simply means 
that more stock is available for other markets and 
has not served to prevent advances. Dressed stocks 
are very scarce and flooring has again advanced. It 
is by no means easy to place orders with assurance 
of early delivery. Stocks are held down to, small 
proportions. There is every prospect that even in 
Baltimore the demand will become much more 
active. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 9.—The volume of southern 
pine business is restricted by inability to get stocks. 
Prices are strong and advancing. Boards are $1 
to $4 higher, the 12-inch being in particular demand 
and very scarce. B&better flooring, 1x3, is now 
quoted as much as $4 higher; B&better partition, 
$2 to $5 higher; ceiling, $2 to $2.50 higher; and di- 
mension, 50 cents to $1.75 higher. Car sill material 
is averaging about $2 higher and cross ties have 
advanced about $1.50. 





Jacksonville, Fia., July 7.—The following prices are 
the average of planing mill sales in this territory 
from June 30 to July 5, inclusive: 





Flooring 
1x4 B&btr. hrt. om — 00 B&btr. sap rift. - +4 
B&btr. = rift. ere! Ee. | ae 
5 ee 88-00 
Os. Be CON «66 voc s 30.67 
No. 3 com & cull.. 20.50 
1x6 No. 1 com.... 50.00 
R INO, COUN. 0.0:0:0 5:0: 32.32 
No. 3 com. & cull. 21:75 No.3 com. & cull.. 21.00 
1x3 B&btr. rift. 70.00 
Ceiling 
chee Wo? eer $49.00 %x3% No. 3 com..$13.00 
5x3 B&btr....... 38.00 ae Bébtr...<« 31.50 
NO, 2 OOM. 2:0.0:0:6 0:6 34.33 ee eee 29.50 
x3% B&btr..... 40.00 No. 2 com...... «. 21.65 
10. BS COM. ccscecs 27.82 %x3 No. 2 com... 23.00 
Siding 
Novelty TO; ROU bs «i000. . 24.00 
1x6 No. 2 com.....$32.18 Square edge 
No. 8 com..... 22.00 %1%4x6 Bebtr. eaten $32.00 
Bevel No. 1 com.... 30.00 
BEB... osc . 26.00 No. 2 com.... 18.00 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 com.....$31.79 1x8 No. 2 com.. - 00 
No. 3 com..... 24.00 No. 3 com..... 7.00 
Boards 
Bébetter Be POO ose see es 32.00 
1 PAS cc cvasen $46.42 1x 6 D4S 30.45 
ae 43.33 1x 8 D4S. 8.71 
Le eer 46.25 lx 8 ved & shiplap 31.50 
1510) TES: .1sx<scve 48:25 £210 DEB... veces 3.93 
eae ee 50.25 1x12 sos emernlees 33.90 
5/4x6 & wider, rgh. 47.50 5/4x6 to 12 rgh... 29.50 
6/4x6 & wider, rgh. 46.25 No. 3 common 
No. 1 common le | ee $26.00 
x a $43.00 = 8 shiplap - 26.00 
Pe | ar 40.55 D4 48 sve wane 7.00 
a see 43.18 1x10 2 ane «- 27.00 
1S BRP: 5.60500 40.50 /. re 7.00 
Pe | ae 44.33 hy 6 to 12 S28 25.43 
okie | ere 6.00 No. 3 common & cull 
6&u 48 re eee 6.00 
5/420 DES....0 05.0% S00 T26 B28... cscces 18.00 
6/4x6 D448... 200 46.00 1x8 shiplap ..... . 24.00 
5/4x8 oe «.. 47.00 No. 4 common 
b/S542 D480 ess. 50.00 a reer ese 18:00 
5/4x6 & nl rgh. 45, 25 = eine oieee'e eielele 18.50 
1x2 com. & btr. rgh. 25.00 1X10 ........++-- 9.00 
t— ___SPemeiileneee: 21.00 
ix 8 DER... 0s BBL 
Shingles 
Heart cypress..... $ 6.25 x18 Economy ....$ 3.75 
Prime cypress..... 4.50 4x18 No. 2 pine... 3.00 
Lath 
4’ ~-. - Y. P. K/D 4’ Standard green 
siaeaeraly ote $. 5.00 060600 sp Mee 
Dimension 
Pm following f. o. b. mill prices were received 
2x 3—No. 2 common & better D48 Y%” scant....$31.00 
2x 4—10 to 20 No. 1 common 84S to S&E Std. 
ROE ekg Sistas s 5816 aie ke oe acetal 34.00 
10 to 20 No. 2 common S48 to S&H Sta. 
esa eitp ania Ce Rona & aide owns alin el ace ae 31.00 
6 to 20 No. 3 common & cull S&E Std. 1 
ae ee ee oe re 5.00 
2x 6—10 to 20 No. 1 common S4S to S&B Std. 
eae ree reer SOAR oe 30.00 
BE. O-— 20" BOO WO DEE «is 6. 6:0.0.09:0:5.0 00 000608 31.50 
8x10—7’'6” and 15’ Merchantable D48 \% scant 
Se ORR 34.00 
4x 6—12 and 14’ | Merchantable rough LLYP— 
De inisiniewelaiaeln seibesecek + eb eakee 25.00 
Sx O-—-90" GNA UD TTP... viiccccccceseescees 31.50 
OEAS—-1S" GUNG. EAs sv 00:6: 6:046 6-09 010600 0 088 38.50 
ext... MOCMOMIGA LIE gave 
__> Senne: » $2 12/20, $3 
20/18, 36.50 ‘ _— 
|, errr ear” 10/16, 36.50 12/22, 39.50 
20/18, 36.50 12/20, 36.50 
EE 12/32, 46.50 2/26, 44.50 
Lis | i See nen 8/18, 36.50 12/20, 36.50 
| een a anae’ bay 4 3/20, 36.50 
: 5 18’, 36.5 
6/18, 36.50 , 
1905 Merchantable LLYP D4S %"” scant 
2x 4—200 each 16, 18 & 20’ .......... cece $32.00 
BE a OOO. Be 0” Foo ions :6 6 9-6:0 0. 00 508% 82.00 
ax G—= GO each 26 & 90? oi ic ccccwwwccces 32.0 
x10— 50 V7 WG; WO! 55.6 AKA Sse 00 . 86.50 
8x 4—100/16 ........ A a a eee oe 32.00 


Little Rock, Ark., July 8.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from July 2 to 8 inclusive: 


Flooring 





1x3” 1x4” 
IIR hs oss meine ve ek vee s *$54.00 *$59.00 
B&better edge grain. ons 3 ee 55.75 
C edge grain......... *45.00 48.75 
A. fat grain... *38.25 55.25 
B&better flat grain. 46.50 48.00 
No. 1 flat grain... 45.00 42.50 
No. 2 flat grain..... 32.75 32.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
one 56” 3m” ym" 

eiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 

agg seed ‘ 381 25 $41.00 $46.75 $52.25 
eerocts 4.50 38.00 *38.25 *37.00 

Ne } Sawieteeers 035 00 30.25 *27.00 #27.15 

Finish, Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
Pe te satereidignna ei eieraiee None sold "eras *$39.50 
6 Baia da wigiwa Walser None sold 47.2 *43.75 
DI EP 5 encsceeacas None sold 48:50 *44,75 
Re -scinies anise hea None sold 49.75 *44,75 
14-14% & 2x4 to 8”.None sold 52.50 47.00 
14-14% & 2x10 & 12”None sold 55.25 *46.75 
Casing and Base 


8” A *$56.75 





0-18- 

, & 16’ , 
BME oo aun geasecieenset $31.50 $31.50 $33.00 
SOMES cae 'y in nib siainte in on cei si 30.00 30.00 30.00 
rs cnenhense varekous 31.75 31.75 32.00 
ME se ku-ab acess donee 30.00 30.00 32.00 
BM och kes caw cow esiene 32.00 32.00 33.00 

No. 2 Dimension 

0-18- 

12’ 14 & 16’ , 
BE ne Sue parsmceetlen $29.25 $29.50 $30.50 
MRT rage ceteisals Wie sustente hs 28.00 28.00 29.00 
ERA eee sy 29.50 29.50 29.75 
NNT. aisvsspteicinieiea seescea ere 29.00 29.00 31.50 
BEES ncksces ve Cacvewsnes 31.75 31.75 33.25 

S$2S & CM and Shiplap 

No. 1 oO. o. 
Me Age va olesisne ieee Nee $41.50 $31.25 $23.75 
ERE RS RE AAAS > 37.75 32.75 25.75 
Binet coscneuislc ee ecemoue 37.50 32.00 26.00 
_— No. 1 No. 2 

oO. oO. 
eee a icsewescowsusseuawsucs $ 4.55 $ 4.45 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

Notr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based 
on longleaf weights. 





In the sections and on the dates indicated the fol- 
lowing f. o. b. prices prevailed: 
Kan- 
Alex- sas 
andria, City, 
La. Mo. 


ws 5, > 5, . 








919 
Flooring 
1x3” EG Bé&better .... 61.00 62.00 
CSS -.-. 52.00 
FG B&better 57.00 53.00 
eevee evan Ohne 
INO. 2... o BRO cvwe 
1x4” EG Bé&better .... 65.50 60.00 
oaecscecces Pr 
seein e Wie wsiais --» 58.00 
Babetier 52.50 51.50 
bweesneee. oe 9.50 51.50 
rs rete ro 45.00 49.75 
D cevcccceess 45.50 46.75 
INO. Bvccvces's 49.25 .... 
NO. B..ccccee 33.25 34.25 
1x6” No. ys oo” 37.00... 
ING, 25 Cute ccc es 30.00 
Ceiling 





Partition 
1x4” B&better ....... 52.50 
1x6” Bé&better ....... 56.00 
Bevel Siding 
%x6” B&better ....... 30.50 eee 
Drop Si tie 
1x4 or 6” — ¢ 49.00 45.00 
i ee 4.75 43.75 
No. Bipedaens 36.00 32.00 
Finish 
“— tter Rough: 
ee beara abcess ‘ee eos 51.25 
ixee AeeEnaeerenw eben cee 52.25 
1x5 a ec cos ensue *47.00 54.25 
eS Ee | pre *50.50 .. 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
BE 66-0:4 vv cw ewersinee 46.50 44.00 
DRL Saw ipeneevie cues 48.25 49.00 
BT 663i Aa se eee 48.25 49.50 
= and MES ei usixasue 51.50 52.50 
eseeeageerceene 61.25 52.25 
ax > ae 53.75 53 00 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... 53.50 54.00 
DBS CO 18 66. cece oe 50.50 43.25 
0 — 
WTYTTTTrC Le ee 51.00 
ize” CEP DETERS ROR . 55.50 








a th al 
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Alex- 


Kan- 
sas 


andria, City, 


July 5, July ra 


1919 
Casing and Base 
Bébetter: 
ME 0" .eicucecase . 54.50 
§ GROIS cccccccscice 55.25 


Boards, $1S or S2S 

No. 1, 1x 8”, 14 & 16’. 36.50 

Other lengths.. 36.00 

1x10”, 14 & 16’. 37.25 

Other lengths. . 39.50 

1x12”,14& 16’. 43.00 

Other lengths.. 46.00 
No. 2 10 to 20’): 

8” 


EES seveecdocs 31.00 
BeIGe cnverccuds 31.75 
DEIR Skccunwaws 36. 
No. 3 (all eon 
SES cccccesses. Zao 
BONG scacecuces 25.00 
ERNE cccacceece 27.50 
Fencing, S1S 
Na: 1, SOF, Te" ssuc 37.00 
Other ee 37.00 
Te 6", 16" case 37.50 


Other - 35.25 
No. 2 nw lengths): 
4” 


Mea dcacesanee 28.00 
Wh cckinaaaees 30.00 
No. 3, Ag} lengths): 
Nedeeheecs 23.75 
ix 6" erro rrr re 24.50 


Shiplap 
No. 1, i 8°, 144 16". 9&7. 25 
Other lengths.. 39.25 
1x10”, 14 & 16’. 37. hrs 
Other lengths... 37.5 


No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
canker rece 50 
PIO \sececesces 32.00 
No. 3 Sng gpnenns: 
vacneeauws 26.00 
1x10” ROS 26.75 
G pores ere 
No, 1, 1x10”, 14 & 1 


Other outie.. aa 
Dimension, S1S1E 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 2. 


1 
2x 6”, 10’ 


18 & 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ 
12’ 


18 & ‘ 
No.. 3, 3= 4 to 127..... *19.50 
Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S458, 20’ 
and under: 


ev ecccvcesccccecs *30.25 
TO” wecesccccecee eeee *32.50 
IO” wccccccccccccsccs "S400 
UM?  Seccctuccnnuas -- *43.00 


Shortleaf Timbers 
ma) 84S, 20’ ap nen 





Plaster Lath 


Ge Bi 56 Oo cccwcace. “10 
Byrkit Lath 
MOM OF in cat cncue ° 
WEMMEIEY cs ceevaxwccs 23.50 
EB’ GNG IONSET..ccccc cece 
Car Material 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B& 7 10 and 20’.. oat 00 
No. 1, 9 and 18’... 
10 20’. 
oe cendtaes e 
13 ONG 14° .60% 
No. 2, Random ... 


End Car Lining 
Sel.com. & btr., 2x6",9’ 35.00 
Car Sills, S4S 
oper cénwe *40.00 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’.: *38.00 
Stringers 


90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
26 and 28’ 50.00 


Ties 
6x8”, 8’, 90% gheart-s *32.0 








919 


57.00 
56.75 


9’, No. 1 Sa. E&S 


Quotations for week ending June 28, no sales 
Ving been reported for the current week, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 9.—Red cedar clears were quoted 
this week at $5.96, Chicago basis, an advance of 20 
cents over last week, while stars climbed to $5.62, 
Chicago basis, an advance of 40 cents. White ce- 
dars remain: Extras, $5.15; standards, $4.25 and 

,sound butts, $3.25. Lath of all kinds are in demand 
and strong in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 7.—Buyers are more ac- 
tive in the market again and there have been ad- 
vances in quotations in the last few days, bringing 
the price level back almost to where it was before 
the May recession. The advance was largely 
due to the July 4 shutdown and the expected reduc- 
tion in stocks at the mills. Trading is not very 
heavy, but conditions are about normal, with lim- 
ited offerings and just about enough business to 
care for them. 








Tacoma, Wash., July 5.—Red cedar shingles are 
firm with a_ stronger upward tendency. Most 
mills are idle for the holidays. The market has 
been moving up again the last two weeks. Shingle 
logs are stiff and labor is making new demands in 
both mill and camp. 


Seattle, Wash., July 5.—The week closes with red 
cedar shingles strong at $4.80 for clears and $4.50 
for stars. The price of stars is the highest ever 
known and has advanced 'so fast that the difference 
between the two grades is now only 30 cents. A 
few weeks ago there was a spread of a dollar, due 
to slack demand for stars and rapid sales of clears. 
It is predicted that the spread will soon be wider 
than 30 cents. The July shutdown will last from a 
week to ten days. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 8.—Continued heavy de- 
mand for shingles is moving prices upward steadily 
and clears are back at the high point of a month 
ago, quotations today ranging up to $4.85. Stars are 
relatively scarcer than clears and the spread has 
been lessened to 25 cents, stars being quoted up to 
$4.60, the highest price recorded. These are maxi- 
mum prices, however, and the general run is from 
5 to 10 cents lower. Quotations for 5X Canadians 
run up to $5.25. Dealers say all the indications are 
that the market is going higher. The car situation, 
according to reports from the west Coast, is not 
good. There is little siding available. Those who 
have it get almost any price they ask for it. Lath 
continue scarce and prices are stiff. No. 2 cypress 
is being offered in straight cars. 


St. Louls, Mo., July 7.—The market for shingles 
in this territory is $4.75 for clears and $4.50 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. The scarcity of stars and 
a better demand has resulted in lessening the spread 
between the two items. There is very little buying. 





New Orleans, La., July 7.—Shingles and lath are 
practically out of the market and there is little 
reason to hope for a change for a long time. Re- 
tailers have to depend on west Coast shingles and 
pine lath, but the latter also are very scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 9.—The shingle market shows 
a great shortage of supplies. Hardly any shingles 
are coming in either by lake or rail. The mills 
have few to offer and some have withdrawn quo- 
tations altogether. Meanwhile retailers report that 
building is everywhere on the increase. Prices are 
uncertain but strong, with stars quoted almost up 
to clears. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., July 8.—Demand is ab- 
normal. Yard supplies of Coast stock are the low- 
est they have been this season and dealers have 
little hope of adding to their stock until after the 
mills resume operations. There is comparatively 
little stock coming thru from the Coast, as the 
middle West is gobbling it up so rapidly that it is 
decidedly difficult to get transit supplies. Prices 
have advanced from 5 to 10 cents and dealers say 
that fir prices are showing greater strength. 


Baltimore, Md., July 7.—Interest in shingles ap- 
pears on the increase and dealers are making efforts 
to augment holdings in anticipation of a more active 
inquiry. Prospects of an expansion in the move- 
ment are very encouraging, the one uncertainty 
being doubt as to ability to obtain supplies. Assort- 
ments of shingles here are very moderate and there 
is not the slightest danger of pressure on the mar- 
ket. Mills do not appear to have caught up on the 
shortage in shingle and lath output. Lath are mov- 
ing more freely than shingles. 





Boston, Mass., July 8.—The 15-inch lath, very 
scarce and not to be had for prompt shipment, have 
advanced to $6 and $6.25; and while 1%4-inch are 
easier to secure $5.50 is the ruling price. Demand 
for lath is better, but shingle demand has slackened 
up a little. White cedar shingles are scarce and re- 
main firm at, extras, $6; clears, $5.50. The best 
brands of reds sell at $6.50 to $6.75. Clapboards are 
scarce and are firm at, 4-foot extras, $60; clears, $58, 
but few are being sold. Furring is in better demand 
and 2-inch has advanced to $45. 





Cincinnatl, Ohio, July 9.—Shingles continue 
strong, cedar clears now selling above $6 with 
few of them to be found, as cedar, pine and cypress 
stocks formerly cut into shingles are now readily 
saleable for other purposes without extra manufac- 
turing. No. 1 pine lath are now 25 cents higher 
and No. 2 have advanced fully 20 cents and there is 
not enough of them to satisfy the demand. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

715 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

= words of ordinary length make one 

ne. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 

advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





WE HAVE OPENING FOR 
Financial associate to take interest and position in manage- 
ment of several yards. Must be practical lumberman and 
in position to invest $25,000.00. Going concern. $300, 00 
invest doing $10,000.00 per month. 
Address “G. 138,’’ care American Lumberman, 





THE BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs of 
logging, lumbering, and life in general, Illustrated in 
color, A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 8, Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 





dai fates Soa euataier 


WANTED EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door sales manager capable of establishing and 
directing branch “—— and door distributing houses. 
ress . 137,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED YARD MANAGER 
For good town northeastern lowa. Good position for the 
right man. 
Address “G. 113,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER AT LINE YARD 
State experience and references. 
Address “G. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In wholesale and retail yard who is efficient also in trade 
dealings with customers. State experience and refer- 
ences. 
Address “G. 115," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTORS 
One yard foreman, two inspectors, for steady —— 
healthy northern Louisiana sawmill town. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter as to experience, age, references, and 
salary expected. 

Address “G, 118,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 

For Creosoting Plant in Norway. A Superintendent wanted 
who is able to take entire charge of all labor in connec- 
tion with the preparation Rueping—creosoting of timber, 
and sawmill. Must take logs in water and deliver finished 
article. Applicants are requested to send testimonials and 
a of earlier similar U. 8, A. experience to ING. 

H. FEHN, Larvik, Norway, stating salary expected 
and earliest date when could report for work. A Scandina- 
vian would, under equal conditions, be preferred. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
Planing mill Lonny at a Falls, Minn. Berlin fast-feed 
planer, also resaw. Apply DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 214 
Palladio Bldg. o Duluth. Minn. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For house trim and cabinet sho op in Buffalo, N. Y¥., wood- 
working plant; must understand blueprints thoroughly and 
be able to detail work. State age, salary expected, and 
qualifications. 
Address “G. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door sales manager “7 ble of establishing and 
directing branch sash one ,door d stributing houses. 
Address “G. 107," care American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 
Bookkeeper familiar with es Wholesale Yellow Pine 
books. Unless qualified do not app ply Give age, i. expertease. 
references and salary required gin on. 
York City. Answer 1231 care National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, New York City. 


WANTED—AUDITOR AND BOOKKEEPER 
For large yellow pine saw mill. Want a man with experi- 
ence in costs and pay rolls. Give full particulars in first 
ae as to experience, references, and salary wanted. 
. J. NEIMEYER LUMBER CO., “gis Rock, Ark. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL M 
Familiar with setting up machines and ~~ knives. 
Two machines and resaw—no saw filing. = Michigan. 
Address “G. 101,"" care American mberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR. 
One who can take off a correct list from plans, put on prices 
and close sale if necessary. Young man preferred who can 
give good references and — for duty quick. 
OX 83, Gadsden, Alabama. 


STENOGRAPHER AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Either sex. In general office of line yard company. Must 
be thoroughly capable and able to assume responsibility. 

odern office and pleasant working conditions with op 
tunity for advancement. State full ore salary 
asked and give references in first lett 
MONTGOMERY LUMBER COMPANY, * Winner, 8. D. 
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WANTED—BUYER & INSPECTOR 
of oak and hardwood bending stock. Prefer man also with 
some experience running dimension mill, but will consider 
any good, ambitious, energetic hardwood man capable of 
producing results in Ohio, Michigan or possibly southern 
territory if desired. Splendid opening for right man. 
Apply in own handwriting, stating age, experience and 
salary expected. Address promptly. 
“F 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 
Hardwood inspector. A competent —= of proven abil- 
ity can obtain a permanent position with one of the largest 
northern manufacturers. Desirable location. - Best of 
schools. Pleasant surroundings, located at livest city in 
Central Wisconsin. State experience, salary and earliest 
possible date can report. 
Address “F, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
Good second man for retail yard, to keep books, assist in 
selling, unloading of cars, etc.; must be a good mixer and 
hustler. Salary $85.00 to right man. References required 
in first letter. LOCK BOX 516, Covington, Ind, 


WANTED—YARD MAN FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD. 
G town, six thousand inhabitants, Eastern Arkansas. 
No office duties, all outside work State age, married or 
single, experience and salary desired first letter. 

ddress “G, 186,’’ care American Lumberman, 














WANTED—IN CHICAGO OFFICE 
Of northern hemlock and hardwood manufacturers, expe- 
rienced bookkeeper and office man. State age, experience 
and salary wanted, 
ddress “B®. 127,"" care American Lumberman. 


CHAPIN’S READY RECKONER 
Reduce to board measure lumber, scantling, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth #3 pouees. Let us send 
you sample pages. AMERICAN UMBE MAN, Chicago. 
WILL PAY TOP WAGES 

For high class green grader for double band mill manufac- 
turing West Virginia hardwoods. 

Address “—. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
State experience and references. We have several positions 
to offer and want good men. 
Address “A, 110,’" care American Lumberman. 














RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS AND SALES EQUIPMENT 
By Robert Y. Kerr. 

A new book for retail lumber dealers who want modern 
sheds, warehouses and offices. It helps you choose the type 
of shed best adapted to your needs and illustrates model 
yards, ground plans, and elevations, framing, etc. Size 6x9 
inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, 
$1.50. Order a copy today. 

AMBERIOAN LUMBERMAN, 481 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 





WANTED—MACHINE OPERATORS FOR 
Scroll saw, woodworker, band resaw dovetailer, mortiser, 
tenoning machine, stair builder, cabinet makers, bench 
hands, frame nailers. New modern factory just starting 
operations, no weaeie, Sass wages and fine climate. In the 


heart of the busiest building section in the country. Ad- 
dress ALEXANDER LUMBER CO., Fort Worth, Texas. 
H. B. Fletcher, Supt. 


WANTED—MILLWORK MECHANICS AND 
Machine Men—Can use from twelve to twenty-five good men 
in southern factories. Reply, givin age and wages wanted. 

C. B. HARMAN, 1008 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Experienced band saw filer for 4-inch band resaw work, 
Address, stating experience, references and salary wanted, 
“F, 1056," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR SINGLE BAND MILL 
in New Mexico, assistant sawyer thoroughly familiar with 
left hand single band mill using machine riggers and 
rapid carriage. Steady work as assistant sawyer and 
prospect of becoming head sawyer. Address, stating expe- 
— and salary wanted. ‘‘F. 114,’’ care American Lum- 
rman. 














DO YOU WANT A BETTER SITUATION? 


You could insert an advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-BEmploy- 
ment Columns’’ over a blind signature, have the answers 
come in care of the American Lumberman and in this way 
it would be treated strictly confidential. Every day we hear 
of someone getting good jobs through the employment col- 
umns. AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—MACHINE MAN AND BENCH MAN 
In planing mill. Write or see WINTERS, MERCER & 
BRANNUM LUMBER CO., 1420 Jackson St., Anderson, Ind. 


WANTED—DRUM MAN 
For Clyde skidder. Must be capable of keeping up the 
=a. 





“F. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN OPERATING MILLWRIGHT 
Man capable of repairing and taking care of belts, 
J. W. WELLS LUMBER ©O., Menominee, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING L ER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 


WANTED—TWO GOOD SETTERS 
For Steam Set-works. Must be able to make accurate cal- 
culations and cut uniform lumber. 
Reply DRAWER D, Conway, 8. ©. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TAIL.” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 


A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging camps and 
$B pstpalg "MuniicaN LUMDHRMAN, Paubes Si 
° R AN, Publisher, 431 
: Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 

















SUPER-SALESMAN 
Young man 25 to 85 years of age. To sell lumber to the 
industrial trade thruout the United States, not by the drudg- 
ery of traveling on the road, but 4 correspondence. Must 
have good knowledge of lumber grades and 
a letter with a punch to it. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious man, Only one of superior ability can handle the 


work. Call if possible. If you write, give full particulars. 


RUSSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 


LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 
To sell our special brand of red cedar shingles, bevel siding 
and Pacific coast forest products on commission. 
Address “G. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell lumber to the industrial trade in the Chicago district. 
We want a high grade salesman, Opportunity is an excel- 
lent one, Call if poomnse. If you write, give full particu- 
lars. USSELL J. MATTHIAS CO., Chicago. 





YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 
If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert small advertise- 
ment in the Wanted and For Sale Department. When in 
need of an employee or employment write us. 
AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





SITUATION WANTED 
By experienced lumberman who is ea oocountent, above 
y, se 


average in initiative, good persona ling ability, as 
retail yard manager or auditor. 
ddress “G. 112,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


AN EX. 32ND DIVISION OFFICER 
Desires position in a good town as retail yard manager. 
Have twelve years’ experience. Yard formerly managed 
sold during absence overseas. New owners have their own 
manager. Wisconsin points preferred. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Ready to go to work at once, Address, stating 
salary paid, BOX 75, Neillsville, Wis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS STORE MANAGER 
Fight years’ experience. Handled stock from $8,000.00 to 
$15,000.00. Just discharged from army. 14 months’ service, 
including active service overseas. Ist Sergt. of Co. during 
entire 4 = of service. 36 ye of age. Best of reference. 
West or Northwest preferred. State salary first letter. 

Address “KE. 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS BAND FILER 
With gilt-edge references, open for a position Aug. Ist. 
BOX 63, Vredenburgh, Ala. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
Now in charge of plant for one of the largest high-grade 
combined manufacturing and planing mill concerns in the 
South, desires to make a change. Thirty-five years old and 
married. Excellent references. 
Address “W. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Of many years’ experience representing manufacturer and 
wholesaling, yellow pine and hardwoods, wants position, 
salesman or manager. Thoroughly competent every detail, 
po py — either branch. Have established yard 
us 


and trade and can produce profitable results. 
Chicago territory preferred. 
Address “CO, 127,”° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
By an up-to-date mill-work and fixture man, 25 years’ 
actual experience in various executive positions, a practical 
machine man and an expert detailer, well posted in handling 
men, a quick thinker and close observer, will be open for 
a good connection about Aug. 15 or 20. 

Address “G. 126,’ care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
Open for position as buyer or salesman for northern or 
southern hardwoods. Also pine. Personally acquainted with 
the factory or yard trade through middle west territory. 
ddress “G, 131,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SITUATION WANTED 
Thirty years lumber experience, Managerial, buyer, seller. 
Southern office ex., r.r., mfg. and dom. High class 
references, 
“G. 182,’" care American Lumberman. 


Address 
LUMBER OFFICE MANAGER 








.With public accounting experience in preparing reports, 


statements, etc. correspondent, familiar with export 
business. Can bring assistant and stenographer. 
dress “G. 133,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—TO BUILD A SAW MILL OR 
To operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a mill 
any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “G. 134," care American Lumberman. 


EXPORTERS ATTENTION 
Young lumberman, having six years’ experience in office, 
yard and road, wishes to make foreign connection, prefer- 
ably South America. 
Address “G 





. 128,’’ care American Lumberman, 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 


We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted-Employment Column,”’ as 
these ads are read by men seeking employees. Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





YOUNG MAN SASH & DOOR SALESMAN 
Wants situation. Eleven years’ experience as salesman, 
estimator and order clerk. Will travel any territory. Best 
references. Address ‘‘F’, 122,’ care American Lumberman. 


OGGING SUPT. WANTS POSITION 
With large concern. West of Miss. River preferred. 
Address “F, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER AND BILLER 
For general millwork, bank, store and office fixtures, wants 
position with Al firm. 20 years’ experience and best refer- 
ences. Samples of work furnished on request. 

Address *“‘F, 127,"" care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—POSITION WITH WHOLESALE FIRM 
One who is familiar and handles shortleaf dimensions boards 
and small timber. Have had 22 years’ experience in the 
manufacture and sale of shortleaf pine and know all the 
mills in Alabama and Mississippi. ave handled office sev- 
eral eam buying and selling. Now engaged in the whole- 


SASH, DOOR & LUMBERMAN 
Of wide experience is open for a selling and service position, 
where a thorough knowledge of the game from production 
to sales, together with progressiveness, is essential. 
Have the ability to earn a 1919 salary and want it. 
Address “F. 112,’ care American Lumberman. 





sale business, but on account of a limited capital decided to 
make a change. Can give all references anyone would want. 
Am 41 years old, married, and have a family. If you need 
a man who knows where to get shortleaf and sell it, here is 
your chance. Will not start for less than $300.00 a month. 
Address “G. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RAILROAD TRAFFIC CLERK 
Age 27, wants position, Chicago. 
Address “G. 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG ENGINEER OFFICER 
Just returned from France wishes position as land man. 
Long experience as cruiser engineer, making land surveys, 
maps, tax adjustments, selling and buying. Would like to 
look after large holdings. Very best of references. 
BOX 271, Dodson, La. 


EXPERIENCED GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Nine years’ experience. Wants situation, bookkeeper, sell- 
ing by correspondence, shipping, billing, checking freight 
rates, scaling logs and lumber, purchasing agent supplies. 
Married, not afraid of work. Best of references. 

dress “FF, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MILL-WORK AND LUMBERMAN 
Open for engagement. Can handle all branches of the busi- 


ness. 
Address 














“F, 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Wants situation. 28 years’ experience. Age 56. Capable 
and a hustler. Am strong and healthy. 

Address “B®. 139,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
An experienced and competent lumberman now employed as 
gen. supt. yellow pine operation, stump to shipping, de- 
sires position. Can furnish satisfactory reference. Corre- 
spondence invited 
Address 








“oR, 124,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN OR SALESMANAGER 
Is now open for a position. Twenty years’ experience in 
buying, sales manager and road salesman, all kinds of 
eC box shooks, sash and doors. What have you to 
offer 
Address “G. 125,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
In retail yard, 25 years’ experience. 
Address “G. 122,’" care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Wants to change. Good reasons. Up todate. Any kind of 
timber. Gilt-edge references. 
EK. L. FITCH, Brinson, Ga. 


POSITION WITH A PROGRESSIVE FIRM 
Wanted as superintendent or estimator. Abilities: Com- 
petent in billing and detailing, estimating, factory manage- 
ment. Experience: 8 years factory and shipping room, 
9 years billing and detailing, 3 years estimating, 6 years 
superintending. Age 45 years. Can furnish good refer- 


ences. 
“G. 116,"" care American Lumberman. 














Address 


BANDSAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
High-grade man wants two or more mills; steady, twenty 
years’ experience north and south; any timber; nine years 
with last company in large mill; best of references 

ddress “G, 135,’"’ care American Lumberman, 








SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION 
With reliable yellow pine or fir manufacturer or wholesale 
concern selling in and around Milwaukee. Twelve years’ 
retail experience, executive ability, 82 years of age, sober, 
highest references, 
ress “F, 110,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WILL MAKE CHANGE 
Thoroughly competent yard manager will consider a change. 
Capable of handling a good size proposition. Ten years’ 
experience in yard management. Can qualify as to char- 
acter and ability. 
Address “F. 109,'" care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

Thorough knowledge in lumber trade, export and domestic, 
thirty-three years old, thirteen years’ experience, softwoods 
and hardwoods, familiar with the manufacturing and ship- 
ing conditions. Would act as supervisor of shipping or 
nspector in Canada for American concerns. Address 
GEARGES N. ASSELIN, Postal Station ‘‘A,’’ 571 St. James 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
Millwork superintendent. Can do all billing and detailing. 
Thirty years’ experience. 
Address @ “BE. 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 














ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 


No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the American Lumberman, as the paper is read by the people 
you want to reach. 


Place your add in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DB- 
PARTMENT. 





LIEUTENANT JUST RETURNED FROM OVERSEAS 
Wants job operating one or more circular mills, Good ex- 
ecutive, sawyer, millwright and understands logging. 
Strictly sober and chuck full of days’ work. 

‘Address “BR, 120,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SECOND HAND MOTOR TRUCKS 
To sell by using the classified department of the AMBER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. Dearborn St., Chicago, mL 





